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LETTER 151. 



Returning (middle of October, 1852), ' half dead/ out of those 
German horrors of indigestion, insomnia, and continual chaotic 
wretchedness, I fly upstairs to my poor Heroic Helper; am met by 
her dear warning, * Take care of the paint 1 ' and find that she too 
is still fighting— has not conquered — that beast of a task, under- 
taken voluntarily for love of one unworthy. Alas, alas I it pains 
me to the heart, as it may well do, to think of all that. Was ever 
any noble, delicate, and tender woman plunged into such an abyss 
of base miseries by ber own nobleness of heart and of talent, and 
the black stupidities of others? She was engaged out to dinner, 
and, as it was already night, constrained me to go with her. Hans 
Place. Senior, Frederick Elliot, &c. — not a charming thing in tho 
circumstances. 

We hereupon took refuge for a week or ten days (it seems) at the 
Grange — nothing recollected by me there — and by November were 
at last settled in our own clean house. Frederick had been upon 
my mind since 1851, and much reading and considering going on; 
but even yet, after my German investments of toil and pain, I felt 
uncertain, disinclined, and in the end engaged in it merely on the 

Erinciple Tantus labor non sit cassus (as the 'Dies Ir® ' has it). My 
eart was not in it: other such shoreless and bottomless chaos, 
with traces of a hero imprisoned there, I did never behold, nor will 
another soon in this world. Stupiditas itupidUaium, omnia stu^ 
piditas. 

Beginning of March 1853 I must have been again at the Grange 
for about a month. Portuguese Ambassador and other lofty insig- 
nificancies I can vaguely recollect, but their date not at all. £m 
from some wise choice of her own, wise and kind it was sure to be, 
had remained at home. — T. C. 

To Mrs, Bussea, ihornkiU. 

5 Cheyne Bow: Friday, Dec. 81, 1888. 

My dear Mrs. Russell, — Here is another year; God help us all 1 I 
hope it finds you better than when I last heard of you from my 
friends at Auchertool. I have often been meaning to write to you 

n.-i 
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without wailing for a New Yenr'a Day; but in all my life I neyer 
have been go driven oS all letter-writing us eioce the repairs began 
tu this iiou9«. Tliere were four montUs of tjtat coiifuBion, which 
ended quite romaDltcaliy, !□ my having to sleep wllh loaded plslola 
at ray bedside! the smell o( puint making it as much as my life was 
worth to sleep Willi closed wiudows, and the thieves haviug become 
awBTO of the state of the premises. Once they got In and stole 
some eix pounds' worth of iLinga, before they were frightened away 
by a candlestick falling and malting what my Irish maid culled ' a 
devil of a row ; ' it was rather to be called 'an a d gel of a row,' as 
it saved further depredation. Another time they climbed up to 
the drawing-room windows, and found Ihem taaieued, for a won- 
der! Anolhcr night t was alarmed by a sound as of a pane of glass 
cut, and leapt out of bed. and struck a light, and listened, and 
heard the same sound repented, and then a great bang, like breaking 
in some panel. I took one of my loaded pistols, and went down- 
stairs, and then another bang which I perceived was at Ihe front 
door. 'What do you want!' I asked; 'who are youT' 'It's the 
policeman, if you please; do you know that your parlour windows 
are botli open! ' It was truel 1 had forgotten to close Ihem, and 
the policeman had first tried the bell, which made the shivering 
sound, the wire being detached from the bell, and when he found 
he could not ring it he had beaten on the door with his slick, the 
knocker also beingoff while it was getting painted. I could not help 
laughbg at what the man's feelings would have been had he known 
of the cocked pistol witliin a few iochea of him. All Ihat sort of 
thing, and much else more disagreeable, and less amusing, quite 

took away all my spirit for writing; then, when Mr. C relurned 

from Germany, we went to the Grange for some weeks; then when 
I came home, and the workmen were actuiilly out of the house, 
tliere was everythiag to look for. and be put in its place, and really 
things are hardly in their places np to this hour. Heaven defend 
me from ever again having any house I live in 'made habitablel' 

What beautiful weatherl I was walking in the garden by moon- 
light last night wlthcut bonnet or shawl 1 A difference from being 
shut up for four months, as I used to be in llie winter. 

All is quiet in London now that we have got that weary Duke's 
funeral over; for a while it made our neighbourhood perfectly intol- 
erable, I never saw streets so jammed with human beings in all 
my life, I saw the lying-in-slate, at the cost of being crushed forw 
four hours, and it was much like scenes Ihave seen in the Lyce 
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Theatre, only not bo well got up as Yestris would have had it. I 
also saw the procession from Bath House, and that too displeased 
me; however, when the funeral car happened to stop exactly oppo- 
site to the window I was sitting at for some eight minutes, and I 
saw Lord AsUburton, and several others of the Duke's personal 
friends standing on the terrace underneath, with their hats off, 
looking on the ground very sorrowful, and remembered that the 
last time I had seen the old Duke alive was in that very room, I 
could not help feeling as if he were pausing there to take eternal 
leave of us all, and fell to crying, and couldn't stop till it was all 
over. I send you some pictures of the thing which are quite accu- 
rate. It may amuse you to see what you must have read so much 
of in the newspapers. 

And now will you give Mary and Margaret some tea or some- 
thing, with my blessing, and dispose of the rest of the sovereign as 
you see fit? 

With kindest regards to your husband and father, believe me 

Ever, dear Mrs. Russell, 
. Yours affectionately, 

Jane Cabltlb. 

LETTER 153. 

Sir James Stephen used to frequent us on an evening now and 
then — a volunteer, and much welcome always. Son is the now 
notable James Fitzjames. Fat Boy is Senior the younger; had 
been at Malvern with us for the reason below, 'too much 'eiEdth,' 
according to the Gullies. — T. C. 

T, Garlyle, Esq., cU the Orange, 

Chelsea: Thuradaj, March 81, 18B8. 

Several letters for you; but nothing to tell, except that we have 
had a — what shall I say? — second fright with the cat! He or she 
(whichever be its honour- worthy sex) disappeared this time for a 
whole day and night together, and having gone away over the gar- 
den wall, returned by the front area. A clever cat this one, evi- 
dently, but of an unsettled turn of mind. The weather is beautiful 
now; the wind in the east, I fancy, from the roughness of my gen- 
eral skin; but the sun cannot be shining more brightly even at the 
Grange. 

Sir James Stephen and his inseparable long son left a card yester- 
day. I saw them from the top of the street, and slsAkftTL^ t&^ 
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steps, till llie; were clear oS. ' The Fat Boy ' atso made an inef- 
fectual call one day, surely id a niomeut of ' loo mucb 'elth ! ' 
was in the liouse, bul ' engaged,' reading tbc last pages of ' Jeanne 
do Vaudreuil,' wliicli, if Lady A. felt down lo reading a pretty 
religious book, you may safely recommend to her; it is worth & 
dozen ' Preciosas.' 

When I was paying a bill at Wain's oa Monday, he asked, with 
an attempted solemuily, 'had 1 heard the news? ' 'No. I had 
heard nothing; what was it?' 'TbeQueent' 'Well?' 'Prema- 
- ture labour.' 'Weill what of that!' 'But — accompanied with 
dealbl' 'The child you mean?' 'No. the Queen !^ — very distress- 
ing isn't It, ma'am — so young u woman! Is tliere anything I con 
have the pleasure of sendiog you to day? ' I liardly believed the 
thing, and by going a little further satislied myself it was 'a 
false report.' But was not that way of looking at it, ' so young a 
woman,' noteworthy! Mr. Wain being a model of respectable 
shopkeepers. Wliat a difference since the time of the Princess 
Charlotte 1 

Tell Lady A. that I think there is no great harm in oranges in . 
the forenoon; the rubbish at dessert is what you need to he with- 
held from. 

I should be glad if you would ask for a bouquet for me when 
you are coming away. Ever yours, 

J. W. C. 

LETTER 163. 

'Moffat House,' where brother John was now established with 
his wife, is the Raehills' (Hope Johnstone) town houae; a big, old- 
fashioned, red ashlar ediQce, stands gaunt and high in the central 
part of Moffal; which the Hope .Tnbnstones now never use, and 
wliich. some time ago, brother ilolin baii rented as a dwelling-place, 
handy for Scotsbrlg, &e., being one of various advantages. 'Beat- 
toek (ancient Roman, it is thought) is now the railway staUan 
about a mile from Moffat. 

To T. Carlyk, Ohdiea. 

Motta.% House: Friday. Jalj S. IBBS. 
And my letter must be in the Post-Office before one o'clockl 
' Very absurd!' ' And I have bod to go to Besttock in the omni- 
bus with my cousin Helen to see her off for Glasgow, and ai 

> ' Very absurd ' Is a phrase ol Johu'i. 
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tired f Don't wonder then if you get a 'John's letter '< from me 
also. 

The most important thing I have to tell you is, that you could 
not know me here, as I sit, from a Red-Indian I That I was kept 
awake the first night after my arrival by a-r-hycBnal (Yes, upon 
my honour; and you complain of a simple cock!) And that yes* 
terday I was as near as possible to giving occasion for the most 
romantic paragraph, of the ' melancholy accident ' nature, that has 
appeared in any newspaper for some years 1 

But, first, of the hyaena. On my arrival I found an immense 
caravan of wild beasts, pitched exactly in front of this house; and 
they went on their way during the night, and the animal in ques- 
tion made a devil of a row. I thought it was the lion roaring; but 
John said * No, it was only the hyaena! ' I rather enjoyed the odd- 
ness of having fled into the country for ' quiet,' and being kept 
awake by wild beasts! 

Well, having got no sleep the first night, owing to these beasts, 
and my faceache, I felt very bothered all Wednesday, and 
gladly accepted John's offer to tell you of my safe arrival, mean- 
ing to write myself yesterday. But it was settled that we should 
go yesterday to see St. Mary's Loch, and the Grey-Mare's Tail.* 
We started at nine of the morning in an open carriage, * the Doc- 
tor,' and Phoebe — a tall, red-haired young woman, with a hoarse 
voice, who is here on a visit (* the bridesmaid* she was); my cousin 
Helen, one little boy, and myself: the other two boys preceding 
us on horseback. It was the loveliest of days; and beautifully 
scenery I never beheld. Besides that, it was full of tender interest 
for me as the birthplace of my mother. No pursuit of the pic- 
turesque had ever gone better with me till on the way back, when 
we stopped to take a nearer inspection of the Tail. The boys had 
been left fishing in the Loch of the Lows. John and Miss Hutchi- 
son had gone over the hills by another road to look at Locb 
Skene, and were to meet us at the Tail; so there were only Phoebe, 
Helen, and I as we went up to the Tail from underneath. 

We went on together to the customary point of view, and then I 
scrambled on by myself (that is, with Nero), from my habitual 
tendency to go a little further always than the rest. Nero grew 
quite frightened, and pressed against my legs; and when we came 

* Too brief generally. 

* Lofty cataract in the green wilderness left altogether to tUKSl— A3bi^ tstfw^ 
impresslTe I erer looked on. (See Sir Walter ScoU, &c.> 
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close in front of tbe walerfall, he stretclied liis neck out at it front 
under my petticoalB, and then barked furiously. Jusl Iheo, I 
Jobu waving liis hat to me frnin Ibe top of the hill; aud, excited 
by tbe graudeui of the scene, I quite forgot liow old I was, how 
out of the practice of 'specliog rocks;' and quite forgot, too, that 
John had made me take the night before h double dose of morphia, 
which was still in my head, makicg it very light; and 1 began to 
climb up the precipicel For a little way I got on well enough.; 
but wliGU I discovered that 1 nas climbing up a ridge (!), that Tbe 
precipice was not only l>ebind but on bol^b sides of ine, I grew, for 
the Brat time in my life that I remember of, frightened, phyBically 
friglitened: I viae not only afmid of falllag down, but of losing 
my head to the extent of tlirowing myself down. To go back on 
my bands and knees as I had come up was impossible; my only 
chance was to look at the grass under my face, and toil on till 
John should sec me, I tried to call to him, but my tongue stuck 
fast and dry to the roof of my mouth; Nero barking with tfnor, 
end keeping close to my head, still further confused me. John 
bad meanwhile been descending the hill; and, holding by tbe 
grass, we reached one another. He said, 'Hold on; don't give 
way to panic; I will stand between you and everything short of 
death.' We had now got off the ridge, on to tbe slope of the hill; 
but it was so steep that, in ttie panic I had taken, my danger was 
estrerae for the neit quarter of an hour. The be.d of a torrent, 
visible up there, had been for a long time the object of my desire; 
I thought I should stick faster there, than on the grassy slope with 
the pracipipice at the bottom of it: hut Jobn called to me that ' If 
I got among those stones I should roll to perdition.' He was very 
kind, encouragiug me all he could, but no other assistance was 
possible. In my lite I was never so liiaaktul as when I found my- 
self at tbe bottom of that hill witii a glass of water to drink. 
None of them knew the horrors I had suffered, for I made no 
screaming or crying; but my face, they said, was purple all over, 
with B large black spot under each eye. And to-day I still retain 
something of the same complexion, and I am all of a tremble, as 
as if 1 had been on the rack,' 

It ia a lovely place this, and a charming old-fashioned house, 
with 'grounds' at the back. It is comfortably but plainly and 
old-fashion edly furnished, looks as if it had been stripped of all its 

> Terrlbla to me woa Che first reading of this, ivltb memorr of tbe boiror i 
and peril oE Uie actual locallt; . 
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ornamental details, and just the necessaries left. There is a cook, 
housemaid, and lady's-maid, and everything goes on very nicely. 
The three boys are as clever, well-behaved boys as I ever saw, and 
seem excessively fond of ' the Doctor.' John is as kind as kind 
can be, and seems to have an excellent gift of making his guests 
comfortable. Phoebe's manner is so different from mine, so formal 
and cold, that I don't feel at ease with her yet. She looks to me 
like a woman who had been all her life made the first person with 
those she lived beside, and to feel herself in a false position when 
she doubts her superiority being recognised. She seems very con- 
tent with John, however, and to suit him entirely. 

My hand shakes so, you must excuse illegibility. 

I don't know yet when I am to go to Scotsbrig. 

[No room to sign.] 

LETTER 154. 

Mrs. Braid is the excellent, much loving, and much loved old 
servant Betty. Her husband Braid, an honest enough East-Lothian 
man, is by trade and employment a journeyman mason in Edin- 
burgh, his wife keeping a little shop in Adam Street there by way 
of supplement. They have one child, ' George,' an innocent, good 
lad, who has learned the watchmaking business, and promises 
modestly in all ways to do well ; but had, about this time, fallen 
into a kind of languid illness, from which, growing ever worse, 
and gradually deepening into utter paralysis, he never could re- 
cover, but was for eight or nine years the one continual care of 
poor Betty till he died. 

Mrs. Braid, Adam Strset, Bdiiiburgh, 

Moffat House, Moffat: July 18, 1868. 
My dearest Betty, — I am afraid almost to tell you that I am 
here, without being able to say positively that I am coming to see 
you. When I left London, to see you was one of the chief pleas- 
ures I expected from ray travels. I intended to be in Scotland 
some six weeks at least, and to go to Haddington and Fife. But 
now it seems likely I shall have to return to London, almost imme- 
diately, without having seen anyone but my husband's relations in 
Dumfriesshire. Mr. Carlyle remained behind at Chelsea, having 
never recovered (he says) from the knocking about he had last year 
in Scotland and Germany, while the house was repairing.. He is 
very melancholy and helpless left alone at the best of times; and 
now I am afraid he is going to have a greal &otxo^ m \^<^ ^<^*d!QDL^\ 
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Uis old mother. Slie lias lieea in & Frail way for years back; bitt 
wittilD tbe luat few daya Iicr weaknesi Lus iDcreased eo much U 
Dr. Carlylo iliinka it probatiiu euougli she may not rall^ again, iiti 
which case I shall go home at once, to be some help to Mr. Carlyl^ 
I lun stayiug now nilh Dr. Curlyle's wife, while he himself is goA 
to see bis mother: aud h\a report to-night will decide me what tv 
do. So in case I do not see you, dear Betty — and I fear I si " 
not see you— here is a ribbon, in remembrance of my birthd^ 
with a kiss aud my blessing. 

Mr. Erskine writes tiiAt he saw you, and liked yon veiy n 

I am sure you would like him too. 

The little view at the lop of this sheet is where I live in Loodod 

Bishop Terrut told me Qeorge was poorly when lie sai 

I hope he is recovered. If I do not write witliin a week, addresC 

to me, Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 

Affectionately yours, 

Janih Cablyia ' 
LETTER 155. 

Her visit to my moUier I perfectly remember, and how my del 
old mother insisted to rise from bed to be dressed, and go dowi 
stairs to receive hor daughter-in-law out of doors, and punctual] 
did so. 1 suppose the last time she was in hoiidaj clothes in th. 
world! It touched ma much. My Jaue she bad always honoi 
as queen of us sll. Never was a more perfect politeness of be 
beautifully shining tlirough its natve bits of embarrassments 
simple peasant forma. Apiousmotlier, if there ever was one: pioa 
to God the Maker and lo all He liad made. Intellect, humoitf 
softest pity, love, aod, before all, perfect veracity in thoudil, a 
word, mind, and action ; these were lier characteristics, aud liaa bad 
now for above eighty-three years, in a humbly diUgent, IwneSceiUt 
and often toilsome andsuffering life, wliich right surely bad not bee^ 
in vain for herself or otliprs. The end was now evidently ni^ 
Bor could we even wish, on those terms, mucli longer. Her slate 3 
utter fcehieneas and totally ruined health last year (1852) had bi * 
tragically plain to me on leaving for Qermany. For the first ti 
even my presence could give no pleasure, iier head now so heavy,., 

These by my Jeanoie itre the last clear views I had of tliis nobly 
bumau mother. It is pity any such letters should be lost. ' 

[ .. T. Carlyle, Esq., Cheieea. 

L ^' ScotsbriE: JuljIO. 166&. 

I I daresay you have thought me very neglectful, dear, in na 

writing yesterday, to give you news of your mother; but there wa 
nothing comfortable, or evea positive, to be said yesterday; and t 
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torture jou at a dlslAuce nith misenible unccrtaiatieB Beemed a cruel 
attention, Tbrougli Saturday and Hunday your mother conlinued 
much the same as I found her on my last coming. Too weak aod 
frail to be out of bed, but without pEds or sickness; for the rest, 
perfectly clear in her mind, and liking us to be iu tbe room talking 
to her. During the Sunday nigbt she tH^came very restless, and 
about seven on Monday morning sbe fell iuto a atnte which was 
considered by all here, the mittister included, to be the deginnuig 
of tlie end. There waa no pain, no fitruggle. Sbe lay without 
sense or motion, cold and deathlike, hardly breathing at aU, Tbe 
minister prayed without her hearing him. John and Mary were 
sent for, with »ciirce a hope that they could arrive in time, and all 
of us sat in solemn silence HWaiting the end. Had it come 
thus, you would have had no cause lo lament, dear; a more merci- 
ful termination there could not hare been to a good life. But after 
lying in this state from seven in tbe morning till a quarter after 
two in the day, she rallied as by miracle. Jane was wipiog her lips 
with a wet sponge, when she (your mother)fiuddenly took the sponge 
out of Jane's band and sponged her face all over with her own 
hand; then she opened her eyes, and spoke quite collectedly, ns if 
nothing had happened ; nor has she ever shown tbe least cousoiou*- 
neas of having come through Ibnt fearful crisis. 

When John and Mary arrived together, at a qunrler after four, 
not eipecting to find her alive, they found her a little weaker per- 
baps, but not otherwise worse than when they left her. 8he talked 
a good deal to me during tbe arieruooa ; said you had t>een as good 
a son to her OS ever womaubad; 'but indeed they hod been all good 
bairns; and Isabella, puir bodie, was galy ' distressed hersell, aiid It 
was just to say that Isabella had been often kind to her, eitnior- 
dtnar kind, and was ay kindest when they were alane tbegitber, and 
ehehad none else to depend on.' That I can well believe; and very 
glad I was to have those kind words to carry to Jamie end Isabella. 
Isabella had lieen crying all morning, for since Jane came your 
mother had hardly spoKen to her. When 1 left your mother that 
night, sbe said iu a clear, loud voice. ' I Ihank yc most kindly for 
all your attentions,' ' Oh. iC 1 could but do you any goodi ' I said, 
' Ye have done me good, mony a time,' she answered, I went to 
bed to lie awake all uight, lisleuiog for noises. Jnlin slept la the 
fflid-room. But the light of a new day found your mother better, 
rather than worse. It was more the recollection of the state in which 

1 Qtiy, pretty mucli. 
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■be bad been tlmn her actual state that kept usia agitstioQaHjeiteis 
day. One thing thai leada me to believe her lite will be prolonged 
is, Ibat she recovered out of that criaia by tha natural strength that 
was still in iier; she must have been much stronger tlian auyona 
thought, to have rallied after so many hours of such deathlike pros- 
tration, eotirely of herself. 

She bad been io the habit of getting what seema to me perfectly 
extraordinary quanlitiea of nriiie, whisky, and porter, exciting a 
false strength, not to be depeiidtid oa for an hour. Of late days 
this system has been dlscgotinued. and she takes now only little 
drops of wine and water, two or three times a day, and about tlaa 
tliird of a tumbler o( Guianess' porter at night The day that JohD 
was sent for lost week, he told me himself she bad ' a bottle of 
wine (strong Greek wine), a quarter of a bottle of whisky {25 over 
proof), besides a tumbler of porter.' A life kept up in that way 
was neither to be depended on, nor I should say to be desired. 
Now she is living on her own streugtli, such as it is; and you m^ 
conceive what irritation is removed. I don't know whether it is to 
be considered lucky or unlucky that I came at this time. Of 
course I give as little trouble as possible, and make myself as 
useful as possible, and I feel sure that Jamie aud Isabella like me 
to be here, even under these sad drcumatances, and that the sight 
of me coming and going in her room does your mother good rather 
than harm; aud then 1 shall be able to answer all your questions 
about her when I come bock, belter tliaa the others could do by 
letter. As for Mary, she is the same kindly soul as I knew her at 
Craigenputtock. Jamie was to have driven me over to the Gill oa 
Monday, and instead the empty gig was sent to briog Mary here. 
She ran out of the house !o meet me, and was laid her mother was 
at the point of death. She is slUI here — but goes home to-morrow, 
I believe; and John goes back to Moffat to-day. He will probably 
be down again to-morrow. It is a comfort to himself to come, but 
be can do uolhing; no doctor can do anything against old age, 
which is your mother's whole disease. 

I shall be home one of these days. Any little spirits for visiting 
and travelling that I had left are completely worn out by what I 
have found here, I only wait till things are re-established in a stats 
in which I can leave with comfort. ■ 

I have just been to see if your mother had awoke; she baa slept 
two hours. I asked her if she had any message for you, and sha 
said, 'None, I am afraid, that he will like to hear, for he'll be 
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BOfttj that I'm go frail.' She has had some chicken broth. I will 
write again to-morrow, and I beseech you not to be fancjring her 
ill off in any way. She has no pain, no anxiety of mind, is more 
comfortable, really, lying in bed there 'so frail,' than we have of- 
ten seen her going about after her work. She is attended to every 
moment of the day, gets everything she is able to take. No one 
can predict as to the length of her life, after what we saw on Mon- 
day; but there is nothing in her actual state or appearance to make 
it impossible, or even improbable, that she should live a long time 
yet. I would much rather not have written to-day, but I judged 
that my silence might alarm you even more than the truth told 
you. I like few things worse than writing ill news. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

J. W. Oahltlb. 

I had a very kind letter from Jeannie Chrystal,' pressing me to 
go there for a week or two; but, as I have said, I am quite out of 
heart. I have had no sleep the last two nights, and shall get none 
now, probably, till I am in my own bed at Chelsea. It is quite 
affecting, James's devoted attention to me. If I am but out half 
an hour for a walk, he will follow me to my bedroom, no matter 
how early in the day, carrying (very awkwardly, you may be sure) 
a little tray with a decanter of wine (not the Greek wine, but wine 
bought for me by himself) and a plateful of shortbread. Nor can 
anybody be more heartily and politely kind than Isabella has been 
tome. 

My remembrances to Fanny. 

LETTER 156. 

To T. Carlyle, Chelsea, 

Scotsbrig: Thimday, July 81, 1SB8. 
It is a pleasure to write to-day, dear; your mother is so well. 
She went to sleep last night about eight o'clock, and slept a fine 
natural 'plufflng* sleep till one in the morning, when she awoke 
and asked for some porridge, which having taken, she went to 
sleep again, and slept till six in the morning. Then she opened 
her eyes and said, * write a line to the doctor ' by the train to tell 
him 'no to come back the- day; for 'at well* she wasna needing 

1 Ck)usin Jeannie, of LlTerpool, now wedded in Qlasgow. 
• That well; veiy oertainly. 
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litm.' Then off to sleep &gaiii till half after ntao. I was sitting 
lier bedside wlieo she woke up then quite fresh, and ber first word 
was, ' Did they send a bit liue to the doctor to hid liim no comeT' 

Her going on hitherto ia all confirmatory of my first impreaaion, 
that it could aot be for nothtag that ahe had come out of that 
death-like trance through her own unassisted strength; but that 
she was going to have a new lease of life with better health Ihan. 
before. I have not seen her so well as she is to day since I cani^ 
to the country; and Jane says abe has uot seen her so well sines 
Candlemas; and Hr, Taic ' told me an hour ago lie had cot He^» 
her so well for eight weeks. And she has not a drop of wine oc 
whisky, or any of those horrible stimulants tO'day, so that one w 
sure the wellness is real. 

It was put in my power, 'quite promiscuously,' to give her & 
little pleasure this morning. I ' do nil the walking of the family " 
at present; carry all the letters backwards and forwards, like a 
regular post-woman, of my own free will of course, for Jamie 
would send to Middlebie or Ecclefechan at any time for me; but I 
can be best spared to go, and I like it. Since I came here, I ' bav« 
been known' to walk to Ecclefecbau and back again twice In ona 
dayl And most times I get an old man for company; diflcrent old 
men attach themselves to me, like lovers; and I find their innocent 
talk very refreshing. 

This morning I went to. Middlebie as usual on the chance ota 
letter from you, and the post, as usual, not being come (I alwayi 
go far loo soon), I walked on. as usual, and met the postman half- 
way to Ecclefechan. Coming back, reading your notes, I met 
three or four women, one of whom stopped me to inquire for your 
mother. Then she left ber companions and turned back with mo, 
telling me about her mother, how ill she had been lost week, and 
that she would 'like weel to ken what I thocht o' her looks com. 
pared wi' Mrs. Cairl's.'' And when we arrived at a farmhouse on 
the Ecclefechan side of the mill she begged me, as a greot favour, 
'just to step in and take a look o' her mother, and say what I 
thocht.' 1 did not refuse, of course; but went in, and sat awhile 
beside a good patient- looking old woman in the bed, who asked 
many questions about your mother, and told me much about ber- 
self. When I came in and described where I had been, it turned 
out I had brought your mother the very information she had been, 
asking of all the rest yesterday with no result; and ohe had left o^ 
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flaying, ' naebody cared for auld-folks nowadays, or some o' fhem 
would hae gaen an' asket for puir Mrs. Gorrie.' And there had I 
come home with the most particular Intelligence of Mrs. Corrie. 

I must write to Thomas Erskine to-day; and to Liverpool to tell 
them they may look for me any day. With John hovering ahout 
' not like one crow, but a whole flight of crows/ and Jane rubbing 
everything up the wrong way of the hair, my position is not so 
tenable as it would have been alone with your mother and Jamie 
and Isabella. But I could not have gone with comfort to myself; 
while your mother was in so critical a state. I shall probably go 
to Liverpool tomorrow or next day; at all events, you had best 
write there. 

I am decidedly of opinion that one should make oneself inde- 
pendent of Rocna * and all contingencies by building the ' sound- 
proof ' room, since so much money has already been spent on that 
house. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

Jahb W. 0. 



LETTER 157. 

A letter, perhaps two letters, seem to be lost here, which con- 
tained painful and yet beautiful and honestly pathetic details of 
her quitting Scotsbrig before the time looked for, and on grounds 
which had not appeared to her, nor to anybody except my brother 
John, to be really necessary in such a fashion. It is certain all the 
rest at Scotsbrig (Jamie and Isabella especially, her hosts there) 
were vexed to the heart, as she could herself notice; and her own 
feeling of the matter was sorrowful and painful, and continued so 
in a aegree, ever after, when it rose to memory. My dear little 
heavy-laden, tender-hearted, * worn and weary/ fellow pilgrim, feet 
bleeding by the way over the thorns of this bewildered earth. Of 
this weeping all the way to Carlisle, on quitting one's fatherland, I 

A Ronoa, inhabitant of the then dilapidated No. 6 next door, who neariy 
killed us with poultry and other noises! The ' sound-proof room ' was a flat* 
tering delusion of an ingenious needy builder, for which we afterwards paid 
dear. Being now fairly in for ' Frederick,* and the poultry, parrots. Cochin 
China, and vermin like to drive one mad, I at last gave in to the seducer, set 
him to work on the top of the house story as floor, and got a room, large, well 
ventilated, but by far the noisiest in the house, and in point of bad building, 
•camping, and enormity of new expense and of unexpected bad behaviour in 
hand and heart by his man and him, a kind of infernal * miracle ' to me then 
and ever since; my first view of the Satan^s invisible world that prevefla \a, 
Ihat department as in others. 
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o have said (m the woTda of ei fool- 1 



which gave the iust sad touch to the picture, la one of hi 

tome it indubitably waa. ' Sophy,' anorplian half-eouBin, ._ 

■Dd to her moibur Uucle Jotin b muiiific^^nce had been fatlierlv aaA \ 
princely, waa now, and atill continues, Aliclt Welali'a good a 
uniable wife. 

T. C. 

To T. Carlyle, CheUea. 

Uverpool: UondBr. Jul7 15, IBSI, 
Sophy's letter jeaterday would be belter than notliing, would at 
leaat satisfy you I bad come to Imnd, though in auei mauvaia etat, 
I got your ImI letter, addressed to Bcotabrig, at Middlebie on my 
way to the station; aad it cheered me up a little for 'taking tha 
road.' God knows I needed some cheering, Iq apite of your letter 
I cried all the way to Carlisle pretty well ; I felt to love my poor 
old country so much in leavitig it that morning, piivately minded 
never to return. After an bour-and-hiilf of waiting at Carlisle I 
was whirled to Liverpool so fast, oh so fastt My brains somehow 
couldn't subside after. The warmest welcome awaited me at Mary- 
land Street. My uncle looked especially pleased; Mero ran up to 
him alone in Ilie drawing-room, ns if to tell we were come; and 
when I wcot in, it was standing at ids knees, my uncle's hand on 
his bead, as if receiving his blessing. 

But the front door and windows were being painted at Maryland 
Street; and they were afraid of the smell annoying me, and had 
settled I was to sleep at Alick's. Alick and Sophy were there to 
take me Louie witii theui. I waa better pleased to sleep here; it is 
a much larger, hetter-nired house. A more comfortable, quieter 
bedroom neverwos slept in; but I couldn't close my eyes; tooktwo 
morphia pills at three in the morning, and tbey produced that hor- 
rible eickuess which morphia produces in some people. <~ 
All yesterday I waa in bed alternating between retching and 
fainting. Bopliy ' came out very strong ' as a nurse, and even as a 
doctor; reminding me so much of her mother. I wish you would 
write two lines of answer to her note; she waa really uncommonly 
kind to me. To-day I am recovered, having slept pretty well last 
night, only ' too weak foi: anything.' I shall probably be home 
Thursday, hardly sooner^ think; but I will write again before { 
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come. I told Sophy to tell jou that your mother had alept twelTO 
hours the night before I came away. She does not read herself at 
present, but Jane was reading the books you sent aloud to her. 
And Margaret Austin read aloud some of Chalmers's letters. 

As Jamie and I were driving to the station on Saturday, we met 
Jessie Austin going to Scotsbrig to stay a little while in room of 
Margaret, who had gone home when Jean came. 

I thought Jessie a remarkably nice-looking young woman, sweet- 
tempered, intelligent, and affectionate-looking, and well-bred withal 
I only spoke with her five minutes in passing, but she made the 
most decided impression on me. 

' No more at present.' 

Affectionately yours 

J. W. 0. 

Your letter to Maryland Street was brought up in the morning; 
but I could not read it till after noon. Thanks for never neglecting. 

[Contains inclosure from E[ate Sterling (dated ' Petersburg'!); da 
from sister Mary, last part of letter is written on that] 



LETTER 168. 

'Uncle John,' at Liverpool, died shortly after Mrs. Carlyle re- 
turned to London. ' Helen,' to whom this letter is written, died a 
few weeks after. 

To Miss Helen Welsh, Auehtertool Mdme, 

Chelsea: Wednesday, Oet IS, IStSS. 
Dearest Helen, — I know not what I am going to say. I am quite 
stupefied. I had somehow never taken alarm at my uncle's last ill- 
ness. I had fixed my apprehensions on the journey home, and was 
kept from present anxiety by that far off one. My beloved uncle, 
all that remained to me of my mother. A briftver, more upright, 
more generous-hearted man never lived. When I took leave of him 
in Liverpool, and he said * God bless you, dear ' (he had never 
called me dear before), I felt 4t was the last time we should be to- 
gether, felt that distinctly for a few hours; and then the impression 
wore off, and I thought I would go back soon, would go by the 
dieapest train (God help me), since it gave him pleasure to see me. 
That we have him no longer is all the grief I It was well he sho^^ 
die thus, gently and beautifully, with all Hl&\Qr<«\ii^ >;in^x\s»i^\sft^ 
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w a young oah'i; his eojoymeiit of life not wearied out; al] oor 
love (or tiicn ui wurm &a ever* and well he aliould die in bis own 
dear Scotland, runid quiet Icindly tbings. We caaoot, ougbl not to 
wieb it bad been otbtrwue, to wiati be bad lived ou till bia Ion 
abould bave been leas felt. 

But what a cliuDge for you all, and for me loo, little as I saw of 
btm. To know ibat kind, good uncle was in tbe world for tne, to . 
oaro about me, bowevcr long alwcnt, as nobody but one of one't J 
own blood can, waa a sweetness in my lonely life, whicb can be IHl J 
aparad. < ^ 

Poor dear lillle Maggie, I know liow she will grieve aboHt thest 
two days, and tliiok of them more than of all the years of patient, 
loving nursing, which should be no^ her best comfort. Eiea her 
for me, Ood support you all. Write to iiie when you can what 
you are going to do. Alast that I should be so far awnyfrom your 
councils. I need to know precisely about your future in an eco- 
nomical sense; through all the dull grief that is weighing on me, 
oomea a sliarp anxiety lest you should be less independent t' 
heretofore; to be relieved of that will he the best comfort you ooaU;J 
give me at present, I never knew what money you had to live oa,Tf 
nor thought about it; now, it h the first question I ask, I am I 
dreary and stupid, and can write no rnqre just now. 

Tour affectionate 



When I saw your handwriting again last night, my only thoaglil.l 
was ' how good of her to write another letter soon.' I was lon{ 
before I could underetand it. 



mere dust-cloud, ani) chaos come again. One IriEh arlial, I re- 
member, had been ignorant that lath and plaster was not a floor; 
he, from above, accordingly came plungingdown into my bedroom, ' 
oatching liimseK by tbe arm-pits, fast swinging, aslonisbed in Iba 
Tortox of old laths, lime, and dust! Perhaps it was with him ihat 
Irish Pannv. some time after, ran away inlo matrimony of a kind. 
RUDorwalkawayeliedid. inthecourseof these dismal lumolt8,sho 
louhRTingcritduAUy forgniionoldihings:andwas never more heard 
of ben. We decided for Addiscombe, beaulifuUest cottage in Xtm 
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world; the noble owners dad we would occupy a room or two of 
it in their absence. I liked it much, and kept busj reading, writ- 
ing, riding; she not so much, having none of these resources, no 
society at aJl, and except to put me rifht, no interest at all. I re- 
meml)er her coming and going; nay, I myself came and went. Off 
and on we stayed there for several weeks till the hurly-burly here 
was over or become tolerable. Miserable hurly-burly; the result of 
it, zero, and ' Satan's Invisible World Displayed * (in the building 
trade, as never dreamt of before I). 

For the Christmas month, we were at the Orange, company bril- 
liant, &c., <&c. ; but sad both of us, I by the evident sinking of my 
mother (though the accounts affected always to show the hopeful 
side); she, among other griefs, by tbe eminently practical one of 
Ronca's ' Demon Fowls,' as we now named them, and the totally 
futile issue of that ' sound-proof room.' 'My dear,' said she, one 
day to me, ' let us do as you have sometimes been saying, fairly 
rent that Ronca's house, turn Ronca with his vermin out of it, and 
let it stand empty — empty and noiseless. What is 4(K. or 452. a 
year, to saving one's life and sanity? Neighbour Chalmers will 
help me; the owner people are willing; say you "yes," and I will 
go at once and have the whole bedlam swept away against your re- 
turn I ' I looked at her with admiration ; with grateful assent, ' Yes, 
if you can ' (which I could only half believe). She is off accord- 
ingly, my saving companion (beautiful Dea ex machind), and on the 
day following, writes to me [T. C] : — 



To T, CarlyU, Esq., The Grange, 

Chelsea: Monday, Dec 19^ 1668. 
I cannot write till to-morrow, but just a line that you may not 
be fancying horrors about me. I did get home, and did do what 
was to be done, but now I must go to bed. It is nothing whatever 
but a nervous headache, which was sure to have come after so 
many nights without sleep; and perhaps it was as easy to transact 
it on the railway as in a bed in a strange house. I shall be better 
to-morrow, and will then tell you how the business proceeds. 

Greetings to Lady B .' 

Yours ever, 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 160. 

No. 6 Chevne Row was, if I recollect, the joint property of two 
brothers, ' Martin ' their name, one of whom had fallen imbecile, 
and could, or at least did give no authority for outlay on the house, 
which had in consequence fallen quite into disrepair, and been let 

^ Dowager Lady Bath, i^rhai^ 
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to thta Ronca witli his washing tubs, pouUriea, and mechanic K __ 
tn-law, aad become intolernlile ns a neigh bourhood. Poor Roncft J 
Wft3 not a bad mun. lliough a inisTgtded (' Irisli Fauny,' a Cathi>lia' L 
like the rest of Ibera, wus tbonght to have done iniaclneF in th«' J 
matter); but clear it woh, at any rate 
don Bpecimena), soft Ireiiiraent, ne^ 
gentle, could produce so effect whaiever. But 
ot the hard. Boon brought liim to new in^ght; and he had I 
knuckle and comply in all points. In a tev days, myguardiaft'l 
geuius saw herself completely victorious; the Roaca auaoyauceB,,! 
Ronca himself in three months, &c., &c. Neighbour ChalmBTat*r 
great in parochial ities, did his best. Tlie very house-agent ww L 
touched lo the heart by such words (one Owlton, whom I nevojf 1 
saw, but have ever since thanked), and this tragic eanaiUerii to» I 
had an end. Aa all here lias— all— but not the meaning andflrst of 1 
alll Thou blessed one, no. Fartbevletteraon this tragicconlempfr- T 
hility I find none; indeed, perhaps hardly auy came till my owH. I 
sad re -appearance In Ohelaea, aa will be seen.— T. C. 



To Mri. Jhiweff, Thomhia. 

G Oherne Row. Cihelaea: Frldo; night. Deo. 31, 18G3. , 
My dear Mrs. Russell, — Ever since I received your note by Mrs^' ] 
Pringle, I have been menniug to write to you, yet alwa3-8 waited 
for a more cheerful season, and now here is New Year's day at 
hand, and my regular letter due, and the season ia not more cheer- 
ful; and besides I am full of business, owing to the sudden move- 

mcnts of the last two weeks, and Mr. C 's absence, leaving me 

his affairs lo look after, as well as my own. We went to the Orange; 
(Lord AsUburlon's) in the beginning of December to stay till after 
Christmas. I was very glad lo get into the country for a whil^ 
and bad nothiug to do but dress dolts for a Ohristmns-li'ee. Vat 
the last months had quite worn me out; I had bad nothing but 
building and painting for so long, varied with Mr. C- — ^'s ontbuTBtS 
against the ' Infernal cocks ' next door, which made our lost addition 
of a ' silent aputment ' necessary. Alas ! and the silent apartment 
had turned out the noisiest apartment in llic house, and the cocks 

still crowed, and the macaw still shrieked, and Mr. C BtUl 

atormed. At tlie Grange I should at least escape all that for 
the time being, I thought. The first two days I felt in Paradise, 
and so well; the third day I smashed my head against a marble 
slab, raised a bump the size of a hen's e^ on it, and gave a shock 
to my nerves that quite unfitted mo for company. But I struggled 
on amidst Ihe eighteen other visitors, belter or worse, till at Hie end 
of a fortnight I was recovered, escepi for n slight lump slUl viailjli^ 
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when Mr. C came to me one morning, all of a sudden, and told 

me I must go up to London myself, and take charge of some busi- 
ness — nothing less than trying to take the adjoining house ourselves, 
on the chance of letting it, and get our disobliging neighbours 
turned out; and, there being but six days till Christmas (the time 
for giving them notice to quit), of course despatch was required, 
especially as the owner of the house lived away in Devonshire. I 
thought it a most wild-goose enterprise I was sent on, and when 
Lady Ashburton, and the others asked him why he sent poor me 
instead of going himself, and when he coolly answered, *0h I 
should only spoil the thing, she Is sure to manage it ;* it provoked me 
the more, I was so sure I could not manage it. But he was quite 
right — before the week was out I had done better than take a house 
we did not need, for I had got the people bound down legally 
* under a penalty of ten pounds, and of immediate notice to quit, 
never to keep, or allow to be kept, fowls, or macaw, or other nui- 
sance on their premises,' in consideration of five pounds given to 
them by Mr. Carlyle. I had the lease of the house, and the notice 
to quit lying at my disposal ; but the threat having served the end, 
I had no wish to turn the people out. You may fancy what I had 

suffered, through the effects of these nuisances on Mr. C , when 

I tell you that, on having this agreement put in my hand by their 
house-agent, I burst into tears, and should have kissed the man, if 
he had not been so ugly. Independently of the success of my diplo- 
macy about the cocks, I was very thankful I happened to be sent 
home just then, otherwise I should have got the news of my cousin 
Helen's death in a houseful of company. It was shock enough to 
get it here. I had received a long letter from herself a day or two 
before leaving the Grange, in which she told me she was unusually 
well; and the night after my return I had sat till after midnight 
answering it. Two hours after it had gone to the post-office came 
Mary's letter announcing her death. And the same day came 

Mr. C , who had suddenly taken the resolution to go to 

Scotsbrig, and see his mother once more, John's letter indicating 
that she was dying fast. I hurried him off all I could, for I was 
terrified he would arrive to find her dead, and he was just in time. 
He writes he will probably be home to-morrow night. It has been 

a continuous miracle for me, Mrs. C 's living till now, after the 

state I saw her in last July. But poor Helen "Welsh I One has to 
think hard, that she had a deadly disease with much suffering be- 
fore her, painful operations before her, had aha Wr^^, Vi t^^sRPSisSSa 
oneself to losing her so suddenly. 
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Tall me, when you write, if poor Mary got her comforter. Mm. 
Aitken forgot it foe a iong time; but on my tilling her you had not 
received it. she sent it, sUe said, at once. I atnd tlie moaey order , 
for tie usual purposes — Mary, Margarei, who else you like. —} 

I hope Dr. Ruasell ia quite stroDg now. Kind regarde to hiatl 
and your father. Tell Mrs. Pringle,' wLen jou see her, that I re- 
gretted being from home when she called, and thiit I really thiliK 
my own full second cousin might have come to see me wilhout a 
recommendatiou, and at first, instead of at inst. As she left word 
she was going next door, there was nothing to be aiiid or done. 

If you should Dot receive tlie usual donalion from my cousiae for 
old Hary, be sure to tell me ; she niust not be worse oS at thia ad- 
vanced age. But I daresay Maggie will be very desirous to con- 
tinue her father's good deeds. Poor little Maggie. I am like 
whenever I think of her, kind, patient, active. Utile nur 
now transplanted to another country, her occupation gone. 
Your affectionate 

J. W. Cabltlb. 

I send for New Year's luck a book, which I hope you have aoHM 
read already. 

LETTER 181. 

From the Qrango I must have followed in three days. 1*11^ 
Scotfibrig letters on my motlier's situation were becomiug m"~™ 
and more queatio liable, indistinct too (for they tried to flatter n , , 
evident it was the end must be drawing nigh, and it would bebettenv 
for me to go at once. Mournful leave given me by the Lady A.ali^J 
burton ; mournful encouragement to be speedy, not dilatory, AfterTl 
not many hours here I waa on the road. Friiiay morning. Decem- 
ber 33. 18S8, got to the Kirllebrldge Station ; a grey dreary element, 
cold, dim. and sorrowful to eye and to soul. Earth spoiled with 
frozen snow on the thaw ns X walked solitary the iwo miles lo 
Scotsbrig; my own Cliought and qtiestion, will the departing Hllll 
be there? Vivid are my recollections there; painful still Bmf 
mournful exceedingly; but I need not record them. My poor old' 
mother still knew me (or at times only half knew me); bad no dio- 
ease, but much misery; was sunk in weakness, weariness, and pain,, 
She resembled her old self, thought I, as the lost departing moon- 
stckle does the moon itself, about to vanish in the dark waters. 
Sad, infinitely sad, if also sublime. Sister Jean was there. Mary 
and she had foithfulty alternated there for long months. It was 
now, as we all saw, ending; and Jean's look uuforgetably Bad and. 
grand. 8aturda,y night breath was nearly impossible; teaspoons or 
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weak whisky punch alone giving some relief. Intellect intrinsic- 
ally still clear as the sun, or as the stars, though pain occasionally 
overclouded it. About 10 p.m. she evidently did not know me tiu 
I explained. At midnight were her last words to me, tone almost 
kincfer than usual, and, as if to make amends, * Good night, and 
thank ye!' John had given her some drops of laudanum. In 
about an hour after she fell asleep, and spoke or awoke no more. 
All Sunday she lay sleeping, strongly breathing, face grand and 
statue like; about 4 p.m. the breath, without a struggle, scarcely 
with abatement for some seconds, fled away whence it had come. 
Sunday, Christmas Day, 1853. My age 58; hers 88. 

T. Carlyle, ScoUbrig. 

Chelsea: Tuesday, Dee. 97, 186t. 

Oh, my dear I never does one feel oneself so utterly helpless as 
In trying to speak comfort for great bereavement. I will not try 
it. Time is the only comforter for the loss of a mother. One does 
not believe in time while the grief is quite new. One feels as if it 
could never, never be less. And yet all griefs, when there is no 
bitterness in them, are soothed down by time. And your grief for 
your mother must be altogether sweet and soft. You must feel 
that you have always been a good son to her; that you have always 
appreciated her as she deserved, and that she knew this, and loved 
you to the last momeet How thankful you may be that you went 
when you did, in time to have the assurance of her love surviving 
all bodily weakness, made doubly sure to you by her last look and 
words. Ohl what I would have given for last words, to keep in 
my innermost heart all the rest of my life; but the words that 
awaited me were, * Your mother is dead ! * And I deserved it 
should so end. I was not the dutiful child to my mother that you 
have been to yours. Strange thai I should have passed that Sun- 
day in such utter seclusion here as if in sympathy with what was 
going on there. 

It is a great mercy you have had some sleep. It will surely be a 
comfortable reflection for you in coming home this time, that you 
will look out over a perfectly empty hen-court; part of it even al- 
ready pulled down, as all the rest, I daresay, soon will be. There 
are cocks enough in all directions, as poor Shuttleworth remarked; 
but none will plague you like those, which had become a fixed idea, 
and a question. Shall I, a man of genius, or you. 'a sooty washer- 
woman,' be master here? If you would like to know the ultimate 
fate of the poultry, it was sold away to a postman, who has *a 
hobby for fowls,* in Milman's Row. I let them ixxaks^ ^\^\> \ft^^ 
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bt to deprive them (^^^| 
c people forced to dd^^^f 
pensiLlioii. I am ojk ^^| 



they (xmU of their fowls, for we bad no right to deprive them 
them, only the right of bumaniLy to have the people forced to 
us ft favour voluutarily for a suitable compenaatii 
terms of good neigbbourhood now wiLh a^ll Uie Roncas, except the 
old laundreBa heraelf, who 'took to her bed nearly mad,' the mar- 
ried daugliter told me, ' at lying under a penalty.' Bhe must leave 
the place,' alio aaid, 'her husband would sooner have died than. 
Uroken his word, when he bad passed it-~and to be bound under a 
penaltyl ' I felt quite sorry for the people as eooa as I had got 
them in my power, and have done what I could to soothe them 
down. 

Ever yours 
J. 
LETTER 162. 
ifrt. SiisgeU, T/urrnhiU. 

B Cheyne Bow, Chelsea; July 

Isn't it frightful, dear Mrs. Rugaell, what a rate the years fly at! 
Another birthday came round to me! and it looks but a week or 
two ago since I Wiis writing to you from MoffutI ' The days look 
often long aad weary enough in passing, but when all ' bunched 
up ' (as my maid expreases it) into a year, it is uo time at all to look 
back on. 

We are still in London with no present thought of leaving it. 
The ABhbuTtODS hare gain offered us Addiscombe to rusticate at, 
while they are in the Highlands. But, in spite of the beau^ and 
magnificence of lliat place, and all its belonginga, I hate being 
there in the family's absence — am always afraid of my dog's mak- 
ing foot-marks on the sofas or carpet ; of asking the fine housemaid 
to do something 'not in her work,' &c.. &c.; and so would, foi 
my part, much rather slay in my own house all the year round. 

When Mr. C gets ill with the heal, however^if this year there 

is to be any — lie may choose to go there for a few weeks, and wUl 
need me to order his dinners. 

I am hoping for a considerable acquisition before long; Miss Jews- 
bury, the authoress of ' The Half Sisters,' &c., the most intimate 
friend I have in the world, and who has lived generally at Manches- 
ter since we first knew each other, has decided to come and live near 
me for good. Her brother married eighteen months ago, and 
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realised a baby, and a wife's mother in the house besides. So 
Geraldine felt it getting too hot for her there. It will be a real gain 
to have a woman I like, so near as the street in which I have de- 
cided on an apartment for her. All my acquaintances live so far 
off, that it is mechanically impossible to be intimate with them. 

You would be sorry to hear of poor Elizabeth Welsh's * accident. 
Ann has written me two nice long letters since, and added as few 
printed documents' as could be expected from her. From my 
cousins I hear very little now. Jeannie in Glasgow never was a 
good correspondent; I mean, always wrote remarkably bad letters, 
considering her faculty in some other directions. Now there is a 
little tone of married woman, and much made of married woman, 
added to the dulness and long-windedness, that irritates me into— 
silence. As for the others, they all seem to think I have nothing 
to do at my age, but send them two or three letters for onel When 
my dear uncle was alive, my anxiety to hear of him overcame all 
other considerations; and I humoured this negligence more than 
was reasonable. Besides, Helen wrote pretty often, poor dear, and 
good letters, telling me something. Now, as they are all healthy, 
and 'at ease in Zion,' I mean to bear in mind, more than hereto- 
fore, that I am not healthy, and have many demands on my time 
and thought, and am, besides, sufficiently their elder to have my 
letters answered. 

I began to make a cap for old Mary; but it is impossible to get 
on with sewing at this season ; so you must give her a pound of tea 
from me instead. Do you know I am not sure to this moment that 
she ever got the woollen thing I sent her through Mrs. Aitken. 
Mrs. Aitken forgot it, I know, and it was long after she said she 
had sent it to you by the carrier. 

God bless you, dear Mrs. Russell. I am in a great hurry, visitors 
having kept me up all the forenoon. Love to your father and hus- 
band. 

• Yours affectionately, 

Jane Cablylb. 
I inclose a cheque (I) for five shillings. 



1 Her eldest aunt; fell and dislocated the thigh-bone; lame ever since. 
Youngest aunt, Grace, is now dead (since 1807). 
* Given to inclose tracts, &c. Poor, good Ann ! 
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To Mr*. HiiM^. 

yoMTnier 7, 18M.— Oli, aren't you miserable about Quia warT' 
I un hftuated day aod niglU witli the thought of all tbe women of 
England, gcotlaad, and Ireland, who must be in agonies of buspeiue 
about their nearest and dearest. Tbanli God I have do husband, 
or father, or son, in that horrible war. I have some few acquaint- 
ances, however, and one intimate friend — Colonel Sterling; and I 
read the list of killed and wounded always with a sick dread of 
flading his name. 

To the tanie. 

December 30, — I have been shtit up in tbe house almost entirely 
for ail weeks with one of my long colds; but for that I should have 
been now at the Granse, where I bad engaged myself to go on the 
Iflth. The month of country, of pure air and green fields, might 
have done me good; but I felt quite cowardly before tbe prospect 
of HO much dressing fc:r dinner and talking for effect, especially as 

I was to have gone thia time on my own basis, Mr. C being too 

busy with bis book to waste a month at present, besides having a 
sacred horror of two several lots of children who were to be there, 
and the bother about whom drove him out of all patience last year. 

For me no letter in 1854. We did not shift at all from home that 
year, but were constantly together. Addiscombe at Easter was in- 
tended (at least for her) but it misgave. Ditto the Grange with me 
tlirougb December with a day or two of January — not executable 
either when the time came. Slie was in poor fluctuating health; I 
in dismal continual wrestle with ' Friedrich,' the unexeniCaMe book, 
tlie second of my twelve years' 'wrestle' in that elementl My 
days were black and spiritually muddy; hers, too, very weak and 
dreamy, though uncomplaining: never did complain once of fwf 
vnchosen sufferings and miserable eclipse under the writing of that 
sad book. 

One day last year (November 8, 1854) 1 had run out to WindBOT 
(introduced by Lndv Ashburton and her high people) in quest of 
Prussian prints ana portraits— saw some— saw Prince Albert, my 
one interview, for about an hour, till Majesty summoned him out 
to walk. The Prince was very good and human. Next antnmn 
(1855) I was persuaded out to a Suffolk week, under Edward FSta- 
gerald's keeping, who had been a familiar of mine ever since ttie 
old battle of Noaeby inquiries. Father, a blundering Iriihnuu, 

■ Thrice itnpld, hldeona blotoh of a ' Orjmean War,* BO eallad. 
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onoe pfoprietOT of vast estates there and in SuffoUL ^ Foolish 
Naseby moDumeut, his. Edward still lives in Woodbridge, or 
oftenest in his coasting boat, a solitary, shy, kindhearted man. 
Farlingay was a rough, roomy farm and house, which had once 
been pi^>a's, and where Edward still had a rough and kind home 
when he chose. I did not fare intolerably there at all; kind people, 
rather interesting to me. Snatch of country welcome on the terms. 
The good Fitz gave me a long day's driving, and, indeed, several 
others shorter, which are partly in my recollection, too. I had 
seen Aldborough, had bathed there, and thought as a ^aw-deserted, 
but not the least dilapidated, place it might suit us for a lodging. 

Ugly home voyage in Ipswich steamer, &c., stuffy railway having 
grown so horrible to me. At Addiscombe some time after, I had 
three weeks, mostly of utter solitude, strange and sombre. She 
only going and coming as need was. — T. 0. 

LETTER 168. 
T, Carlyle, FaHingay HaUJ 

6 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Aug. 14, 1868. 

No, dear, I don't take your sea-bathing place, because I have a 
place of my own in view I Positively I fancy I have found the 
coming cottage.* I am just going off to consult Tait about it 
And at all events you must go and look at it with me next Monday, 
before we incur any lodging expenses, which would be best laid out 
on a place ' all to oneself.' 

I took such an amount of air and exercise yesterday as would 
have done for most nineteenth century ' females.' Started at eight 
by the boat,' with a good tide, and was at the station a quarter 
before nine. Was quite well situated in my open carriage, and 
reached Brighton without the least fatigue. Bathed, the first 
thing; and then walked along the shore to a little inn I had been 
told of by Ncuberg and Ballantyue, as a charming, quiet place ' for 
even Mrs. Carlyle' to stop at; — found it, of course, noisy, dirty, 
not to be even dined at by Mrs. Carlyle, and walked on still further 
along the cliffs to a village I had seen on the map, and was sure 
must be very retired. The name of it is Rottingdean. It is four 
miles at least from the Brighton station. I walked there and back 
again 1 and in the last two miles along the cliffs I met just one 

1 On visit there to Mr. Fitzgerald. 

* A poor old vacant hut at Rottingdean, which was to be famished, to be 
sure! Dear soul, what trouble she took, what hopes she had, about thatt 
Sunt laehrymoB rerum. 

* Chelsea steamboat, for London Bridgeii 

XL— 2 
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manl In & white smockl iThus you perceive the traveUing 
pen«ee to one of the quietest sen villages in EngUnd U juat, per 
boat aDd third class Irain. 8«. lOrf. 1— a convenient locality for oi 
cottage at all rales. Tlie place itself Is an old Hleepy-loofcingji 
tie .village close oa the sea, with simple poor inhabitants; 
a trace of a ladj or gentleman bather to be seen! Id fact, 
at the inn, ttierc were no lodgings viaible. I asked the maid Bt 
the inn. ' was it always aa quiet aa tliie! ' ' Always.' sbe said in 
a half whisper, with a half sigh, 'a'most loo quiet!' Near tbe 
inn, and so near the sea you could throw a stoue into it, ate 
three houses in a. row : the centre one old, quaint, and empty, small 
rooms, but enough of tliem; and capable of being made tbtj Uta- 
able in, at small cost; and there are two ' decunt women '1 saw, who 
might, eillier of ibem. be trusted to keep it. But 1 sbould fill slieets 
with details without giviug you a right impieasion. You must Just 
go and look. I returned to Brighton again, after having dined at 
the Kottingdean on [wo tresh egi^s, a plateful of houiebaked bread 
and butler, and a pint bottle of Guiuncas's (chti-arge Is. 6cf.) 
walked miles up aud down Briglilou to find the agent for that 
tage — did finally get him by miracle; name and street being 
different from what I set out to seek; and almost committed my! 
to take the cottage for a year at 13f. (no rates or taxes whatever) or 
to take it for tlirec months at Si However, I look fright about 
j'out not liking it; and the expenses of furnishing, &c., <&c., on Uie 
road up; and wrote him a note from Alsop's sliop that he might 
not refuse any other offer and hold me engaged, till you had seen 
aud approved of it. If Tait shared this cottage, and went Lalves 
in tbe furnishing, it would cost very little Indeed. My only objec- 
■Jiin to it, this morning, is that one might not he able to get it aa- 
ollior year; and then wLat would be done with the fumiturcT But 
oil. what a beautiful seal blue as the Firth of Forth it was last 
nigljtl I lay on the cliffs in the stillness, and looked at the 'beauti- 
ful Nature' for an hour and more; which was such a doing of the 
picturesque as I have rot been up to for years. The most curious 
tiling is the sudden solitude hegiuDlng without gradation justwbeia 
tt«mp Town ends. It is as if the Brighton people were all enchanted 
not to pass beyond their pier. 

One can get any sort of lodgings in Brighton. I brought aw&y 
llio card of one — very beautiful, and clean as a pin, where tbe lady 
' received no dogs nor children; dogs she did not dislike, but she 
[;i-i?aded their fleasl' An eicellent sitting-room and bed~room 90i.i 
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dttitig-room and two bed-rooms 21. ; bnt then they are such rooms 
as one has at home, not like Eastbourne I But Brightbn is Brighton. 
Rottingdean is like a place in a noveL 

I am stiff to-day. I had to walk to St. Paul's last night, after all 
my walking, before I got an omnibus, and then from Alsop's home. 

And last night the results of Cremorne in the King*s Road were 
—what shall I say? strange, upon my honour I First I heard a 
measured tread; and then, out of the darkness, advanced on me 
eight soldiers carrying, high over their heads, a bierl on which lay 
a figure covered with a black cloth, all but the white, white face I 
And before I had recovered from the shock of that, some twenty 
yards further on, behold, precisely the same thing over again I I 
asked a working man what had happened. ' It was a great night 
at Crempme, storming of Sebastopol; thirty or forty soldiers were 
storming,^ when the scaffolding broke, and they aU fell in on their 
own bayonets I The two who had passed were killed, they said, and 
all the others hurt.' But a sergeant, whom I accosted after, told 
me there were none killed and only three hurt badly. 

Lord Goodrich had your ' Zouaves,'* and it is come back with a 
farewell note to me from the lady. And Lady Sandwich brought 
on Sunday 'Anecdotes Germaniques.' Is that one of the books 
you had last? Your silent room is swept and the books dusted. 

I am making shocking writing; but my pen is horrid; my mind 
in a frightful hurry; and my hand very unsteady with yesterday's 
fatigues. 

A letter from you was eagerly asked for last night, but it came 
this morning. 

Those cows ' must have been Philistines in some previous state 
of existence. Ever yours, 

J. W. 0. 

ErntACTS fbom Mbs. Cabltlb's Journal. 

A part only of the following extracts was selected by Mr. Car- 
lyle,%nd a part, sufficient merely to leave a painful impression, 
without explaining the origin of his wife's discomfort. There ought 
to be no mystery about Carlyle, and there is no occasion for mys- 
tery. The diaries and other papers were placed in my hands, that 
I might add whatever I might think necessary in the way of eluci- 
dation, and in this instance I have thought it right to avail myself 

1 Populace, soldiera, officers: was there ever seen such a traiisaction among 
men before? 
* fik»ne French booklet on the sub jeot. * liOtuVniL'^ id&4^\ 
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of the permUsiua. It has been alreaily seen that among the ftoquunt 
nnces m the great world to whom Carlyle's reputntion earlv intro- 
duced him, were Mr, and Lady Harriet Baring-, afterwardB Lord 
nnd Lady AsUbnrtaii. Mr. BuriDg. one of the best and wisest men 
in the high circle of Eugliah public life, was nmoag the first to 
reco^iee Carlisle's cxtrnurdinary qualities. He soon became, and 
lie remaineil to his deslli, the most iDlimate and attached of 
Carlyle'a friends. Lady Harriet was a gifted and brilliant woman, 
who cared notliing for the frivolous occupations of fashion. Slie 
sought out aad aurrouuded herself with the most diatinguished 
persons in politics and literature, and was the ccotre of a planetai; 
system, in which statesmen, poets, artists, every man who had raiaed 
himself into notice by genuine intHllectual worth, revolved, while 
aliB lived, as satellites. By Lady Harriet, Carlyle was nrdeully 
welcomed. In theaoelety which gathered about herself audhBrbus- 
band, be found himself among persons whom liq could more uearlj 
regard as Ms equals than an^whom lie had met with elsewhere. 
He was thrown into connection with Ihe men who were carrying 
on the business of ibe world, in a sphere wliere he could make big 
influence fell among them. He was perhaps, at one lime, aint»- 
tious of taking an activ e part in such a^airs himself, and of ' doing, 
something moic for tlie world,' as Lord Byron said. ' than wriliu| 
books for it.' At any rate his visits to Bath Bouseand the Oranj 
Lord Ashburton's house in Hampshire, gave him great enjoymr 
and for many years as much of Ids leisure as. he could spare 
spent in the Ashbuvton society. 

The acquaintance which was so agreeable to himself was . 
pleasant to Mrs. Carlyle. Bhe was Intensely proud of her busbai 
sod wished to be the first with him. She haa married him agaii 
the advice of her friends, to be the companion of a person wb< 
she, and she alone, at that time, believed to he destined for son _ 
thing extraordinary. She bad worked for him like a servant, she 
had borne poverty and auflerlng. She had put up with his hu- 
mours, which were often extremely trying, Ab long as she felt 
that he was really attached to her, she had taken the narder paRa 
of her lot lightly and jestingly, and by her incessant watchfulneas 
had made it possible for him to accompliali his work. And now 
his fame was esiablislied, Hu Iiad risen beyond her highest ex- 
pectations; she saw him feared, admired, reverenced, the acknow- 
ledged sovereign, at least in many eyes, of English literature; and:-, 
she found, or thouglit she found, that, as he had risen she bad '" 
come, what in an early letter she liad said slie dreaded that :. 
might be, a ' mere accident of his lot.' When he was absorbeH 
his work, she saw but little of him. The work was a sufficient ' 
planation as long aa others were no better off than she wKs. ] . 
when she found that he had leisure for Batli House, tliough none 
for her. she becajne jealous and irritable. She was herself of 
course invited there; but the wives of men of genius, like the 
wives of bishops, do not lake the social ranic of their husbanda, 
Womeo understand how to make one another uncomfortable in lit- 
tle ways invisible to others, and Mra. Carlyle soon perceived that 
'' « was admitted Into those high regions for her husband's Hike 
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and not for her own. She had a fiery temper, and a strong Scotch 
republican spirit, and she would have preferred to see Carlyle 
reigning alone in his own kingdom. Her anger was wrong in it- 
self, and exaggerated in the form which it assumed. But Carlyle 
too was to blame. He ought to have managed his friendships l)et- 
ter. He ought to have considered whether she had not causes of 
complaint; and to have remembered how much he owed to her 
care for him. But Carlyle was wilful, and impatient of contradic- 
tion. When his will was crossed, or resisted, his displeasure 
rushed into expressions not easily forgotten, and thus there grew 
up between these two, who at heart each admired and esteemed 
the other more than any other person in the world, a condition of 
things of which the trace is visible in this diary. The shadow 
slanted backwards over their whole lives together; and as she 
brooded over her wrongs, she came to think with bitterness of 
many recollections which she had laughed away or forgotten. 
Carlyle's letters during all this period are uniformly tender and 
affectionate, and in them was his true self, if she could but have 
allowed hei*self to see it. *Oh,*he often said to me after she was 
gone, ' if I could but see her for five minutes to assure her that I 
had really cared for her throughout all that I But she never knew 
it, she never knew it.' — J. A. F. 

October 21, 1855. — I remember Charles Buller saying of the Duch- 
ess de Praslin's murder, ' What could a poor fellow do with a wife 
who kept a journal but murder her? * There was a certain truth 
hidden in this light remark. Your journal all about feelings ag- 
gravates whatever is factitious and morbid in you; that I have 
made experience of. And now the only sort of journal I would 
keep should have to do with what Mr. Carlyle calls ' the fact of 
things.' It is very bleak and barren, this fact of things, as I now 
see it — very; and what good is to result from writing of it in a pa- 
per book is more than I can tell. But I have taken a notion to, 
and perhaps I shall blacken more paper this time, when I begin 
quite promiscuously without any moral end in view; but Just as 
the Scotch professor drank whisky, because I like it, and because 
it's cheap. 

October 22. — I was cut short in my introduction last night by Mr. 
C.'s return from Bath House. That eternal Bath House. I won- 
der how many thousand miles Mr. C. has walked between there 
and here, putting it all together; setting up always another mile- 
stone and another betwixt himself and me. Oh, good gracious 1 
when I first noticed that heavy yellow house without knowing, or 
caring to know, who it belonged to, how far I was from dreaming 
that through years and years I should carry every stone's weight of 
it on my heart. About feelings already ! Well, Iy?VikTvSi\.^x^«R«ft^ 
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though the ibouglita I had io my bed about all thtil were tragical 
enough to fill a page ot tbrilliDg interest for myself, aad lliough, as 
George Sand lias shrewdly remarkeJ. ' riea ne soulage comme la 
rh6torique.' 

October 33.— A stormy day within doors, so I walked out earl7J| 
aud walked, walked, walked. It peace and quietness be not h 
own power, one c;in alwuys give oneself at least bodily fatigue- 
QO such bad. Buccedaneum after all. Life gets to look for n: 
a sort of kaleidoscopo— a few things of different colors — black pre-J 
dominating, which fate shakes into new and ever new combiot 
tlona, but always the same tbinga over ogaiu. Tu day has been eoM 
like a day I etill remember out of ten years ago; the a 
dreamy October weather, the same tumult of mind contrasting wiA 
the outer stillness: the same causes for that tumult. Then, aBoofrpfl 
I had walked, walked, walked, wlih no aim but to lire myself. 

Oetdber 35. — Oh, good gracious alive; what a whirlwind — 
lather 'wliirl pool — of a day I Breakfast had 'passed oQ' better ftvfl 
worse, aod I was at work on a pic lure -frame, my owa Envention, ' 
and pretending to be a little work of art, when Mr. C.'a bell rang 
like mad, and was followed by cries of ' Come, come! are yon com- 
ing?" Arrived at the second landing, three steps at a time, I saw 
Mr. G. and Ann in the spare bedroom hazily tlirough a waterfatll 
The great cistern had overflowed, and was raining and pouring 
down through the new celling, and plashing iip on the new carpet 
All the baths and basins in the house were quickly assembled oa 
floor, and I, on my knees, mopping up with towels and sponges, Ac 

In spite of this disaster, and the shocking bad temper induced by 
it, I have had to put on my company face to-night and reeeite. 
and were the parly. Decidedly I must have a little ot , 



'that damned thing called 
for the assurance that poor 
feeling bored. 

My heart ia very sore to-i 
make this journal 
and do the impnssible to sleep. 

October Zl. 



lilk of human kindness' after all, J 
was being amused kept me from I 



, but I have promised myself not to 
BO I will lake a dose of morphia 



' Oh, Lord! I 



is too ridiculous," 
the Annandale farmer exclaimed, starting to his feet when It be- 
gan pouring, in the midst of his prayer for a dry hay time. I bare 
no hay to be got in, or anything else that I know of. to be got in; 
but I have a plentiful crop of thorns to he got out, and that, too, 
Tequirea good weather. To day's post brought the kindest of h 
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ten {torn Gkraldine, enclosing a note from Lady de Capel Broke 
she is staying with, inviting me to Oakley Hall. This lady's ' faith 
in things unseen * excited similar faith on my part, and I would go, 
had I nothing to consider but how I should like it when there. I 
had to write a refusal, however. Mr. C. is * neither to hold nor bind * 
when I make new visiting acquaintances on my own basis, how- 
ever unexceptionable the person may be. The evening devoted to 
mending Mr. C.'s trowsers among other things 1 * Being an only 
child,' I never ' wished ' to sew men's trowsers — no, never I 

November 1. — At last a fair morning to rise to, thanks God ! 
Mazzini never says 'thank God' by any chance, but always 
'thanks God;' and I find it sound more grateful. Fine weather 
outside in fact, but indoors blowing a devil of a gale. Off into 
space, then, to get the green mould that has been gathering upon 
me of late days brushed off by human contact. 

Noverriber 5. — Alone this evening. Lady A. in town again; and 
Mr. C. of course at Bath House. 

When I think of what I is 

And what I used to was, 
I gin to think I*ve sold mysAlf 

For veiy little can. 

November 6. — ^Mended Mr. C.'s dressing-gown. Much movement 
under the free sky is needful for me to keep my heart from throb- 
bing up into my head and maddening it. They must be comforta- 
ble people who have leisure to think about going to Heaven I 
My most constant and pressing anxiety is to keep out of Bed- 
lam 1 that's all ... . Ach! If there were no feelings 'what 
steady sailing craft we should be/ as the nautical gentleman of some 
novel says. 

November 7. — Dear, dear! What a sick day this has been with 
me. Oh, my mother! nobody sees when I am suffering now; and 
I have learnt to suffer * All to myself.' From 'only childless * to 
that, is a far and a rough road to travel. 

Oh, little did my mother think, 

The day she cradled me, 
The lands I was to travel in. 

The death I was to dee. 

November. — * S'exagerer ses droits, oublier ceux des autres, cela 
pent dtre fort commode; mais cela n'est pas toujours profitable et 
on a lieu souvent de s'en repentir. II vaudx^Xx. Tavevii^ ^wi^^^ox 
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ftToir dea vicee qu'ua carnct^re difficile. Pout que Ics femmes 
penlent les fitmilles, il faut qu'tlbe ailleot jusqu'S I'iDcoiiduite, 
jusqu'au d^ordre. Pour lea y poufaer, il Buflit souveut qu'un 
lioninie gAle toulea sea bonaes qualitiia et les leurs par dee proctdia 
Injustea, de la dureCe et du dedain.' 

It is cot alivuys. however, that unjust treatment, harahneaa, and 
disdoia in ber husband drives a woman juigTi'aii deaordra, but it 
drives her lo eomctliing, and BometbiDg not to his advantage any ■ 
more thao to het^. 1 

To-day has been like other days outwardly. I have done this 
and that, and people have come and gone, but all as in a bad 
dream. 

I NoKmbcr 18. — Taken by to Lord Joiin'e lecture at Exeter 

' Hall, The crowd was immeiiGe, and the applause terrific; the lec- 
ture 'water bewitched,' One thing rather puzzled mer at every 
mention of the name Christ (and there was far too much of it) the 
clapping and stamping rose to such a pilch that one expected al- 
ways It must end in 'hip, Lip, hurrnli.' Did the Young Men's 
Christian Association take his Lordship's recogoilion of Christ as a 
personal compliment, or did it strike them with admiration that a 
Lord should know about Christ? 

November 20. — I have been frelliog inwardly all this day at the 
prospect of iiaving to go and appeal before the Tar Commisaionera 
at Kensington tomorrow morning. Still, it must be done. If Mr. 
C. should go himself he would run his bead against some post in 
his impatience; and besidea, tor me, when it is over it will be over, 
whereas lie would not get the better of it for twelve months — if 
ever at all. 

Nowmber 31.— itte mi»&"am ! not one wink of sleep the whole 
night through! so great the ' rale mental agony in my own inside' 
at the thought of that korrid appealing. It waa with feeling like 
the ghost of a dead dog, tbat I rose and dressed and drank my 
coffee, and then started for Kensington. Mr. C. said ' the voice of 
honour seemed to call on him to go himself.' But either It did not 
call loud enough, or he would not listen to that charmer. I went 
in a cab, to save all my breath for appealing. Set down at 80 
Hornton Street, I found a dirty private- lilie house, only with Tax 
Office painted on the door. A dirty woman-servant opened the 
deor, and told me the Commissioners would not be there for half- 
an-hour, but I might walk up. There were already some 1 
score of men assembled in the waiting-room, among whom I 
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Ihe man who cleans our clocks, and a young apothecary of Chejne 
-Walk. All the others, to look at them, could not have been sus- 
pected for an instant, I should have said, of making a hundred a 
year. Feeling in a false position, I stood by myself at a window 
and * thought shame ' (as children say). Hen trooped in by twos 
and threes, till the small room was pretty well filled; at last a 
woman showed herself. O my I did I ever know the full value 
of any sort of woman — as woman — before! By this time some 
benches had been brought in, and I was sitting nearest the door. 
The woman sat down on the same bench with me, and, misery ac- 
quainting one with strange bedfellows, we entered into conversa- 
tion without having been introduced, and I had ' the happiness,' as 
Allan termed it, 'of seeing a woman more miserable than myself.' 
Two more women arrived at intervals, one a young girl of Dundee, 
' sent by my uncle that's ill ; * who looked to be always recapitulat- 
ing inwardly what she had been told to say to the Commissioners. 
The other, a widow, and such a goose, poor thing; she was bring- 
ing an appeal against no overcharge in her individual paper, but 
against the doubling of the Income Tax. She had paid the double 
tax once, she said, because she was told they would take her goods 
for it if she didn't — and it was so disgraceful for one in a small 
business to have her goods taken ; besides it was very disadvantage- 
ous; but now that it was come round again she would give. She 
seemed to attach an irresistible pathos to the title of widow, this 
woman. 'And me a widow, ma'm,' was the winding up of her 
every paragraph. The men seemed as worried as the women, 
though they put a better face on it, even carrying on a sort of sickly 
laughing and bantering with one another. 'First-come lady,' 
called the clerk, opening a small side-door, and I stept forward into 
& grand peuiitre. There was an instant of darkness while the one 
door was shut behind and the other opened in front; and there I 
stood in a dim room where three men sat round a large table spread 
with papers. One held a pen ready over an open ledger; another 
was taking snuff, and had taken still worse in his time, to Judge 
by his shaky, clayed appearance. The third, who was plainly the 
cock of that dung-heap, was sitting for Rhadamanthus — a Bhada- 
man thus without the justice. ' Name,' said the hornedK>%Mooking 
individual holding the pen. 'Carlyle.' 'What?' 'Carlyle.' 
Seeing he still looked dubious, I spelt it for him. 'Hal' cried 
Rhadamanthus, a big, bloodless-faced, insolent-looking fellow. 
'What is this? why is Mr. Carlyle not come himseU^ I^\^s^\.\^ 
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get B letKr ordering him to nppear? Mr. Carlyle wrote aome oon- 
•enw about being eiEmplerl from comiug, and I deaired &a answer 
to be seot tbat be must come, must do aa other people.' ' Then, 
tit,' 1 said. ' your desire has been neglected, it would Beem, my 
husband having received no sucb letter; and I was told by one of 
your fellow CommisHionera that Mr. Cartylc's personal appeanmca 
wu not indispensable.' 'Huffghl Huflgh! what doesMr, Carlyla ■ 
mean by saying be bas no income from bis writings, wbea he Linu J 
self fixed it in the beginning at a liundrcd and fifty ? ' 
sir, that, in ceasing to write, oue ceases (o be paid for writing, and 1 
Mr. Carlyle has published nothing for several years,' 'Hufiglil 
Euffgb! I uudcrstaud nothing about that.' 'I do,' whispered the 
snnft-laking Commissioner at my ear. 'lean quite understand a 
literary man does not always make money. I would take ii 
for my share, but (sinking bis voice still lower) I am only one 
here, and not the most important.' 'There,' said I, banding 1 
Rhadamantbus Cbapmsiu and Hall's account; 'that will prove Mtf* 
Carlyle'B statement.' ' What am I to make of that? Huffghl we ' 
should have Mr. Carlyle litre lo swear to Uiis before we believe it.' 
' If a gentleman's word of honour written at the bottom of that 
paper is not enough, you can put me on my onlli: lam ready to 
sweartoil." 'Toul yon, indcedl No, nol we can do nothing wifli 
your oath.' 'But, air, I understand my husband's affairs fuilyi.l 
belter than he does himself.' 'That I oao well believe; but v 
can make nothing of this,' flinging my document contemptuously 
on the table. The horned owl picked it up, glanced over it whils 
Bhadamanthus was tossing papers about, and grumbling about 
'people that wouldn't conform lo rules;' then handed it back to 
him, saying deprccatingly: 'But, sir, this Is a very plain state- 
menl.' 'Then what has Mr, Carlyle to Uve upon? You don't 
mean to tell me be lives on that? ' pointing to the document, 
' Heaven forbid, sir I but I am nol here to explain what Mr, Carlyle 
has to live on, only lo declare bis income from literature during the 
last three years.' 'True! true!' raumiiled the not- most- important 
voice at my elbow. ' Mr. Carlyle, I believe, has landed income.' 
'Of which,' said I haughtily, for my spirit was up, "I have for- 
tunately no account to render in this kingdom and to this board.' 
' Take off fifty pounds, say a Imndred^lake off a hundred pounds,' 
said Bhadamanthus to the horned owl. ' If we write Mr. Carlyle 
down a hundred and fifty he has no reason to complain, I tbinlb 
Theie, you may go. Mr. Carlyle has no reason to complaltt^ J 
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Second-come woman was already introduced, and I was motioned 
to the door; but I could not depart without saying that 'at all 
events there was no use in complainiDg, since they had the power 
to enforce their decision.' On stepping out, my first thought was, 
what a mercy Cariyle didn't come himself I For the rest, though it 
might have gone better, I was thankful that it had not gone worse. 
When one has been threatened with a great injustice, one accepts 
a smaller as a favour. 

Went back to spend the evening with Geraldine when Mr. C. set 
forth for Bath House. Her ladyship in town for two days. 

Nowmber 28. — Took the black silk presented me with last 

Christmas to Catchpool, that it might be made up. ' Did you buy 
this yourself, ma'am?' said Catchpool, rubbing it between her fin- 
ger and thumb. 'No, it was a present; but why do you ask?' 
'Because, ma'am, I was thinking, if you bought it yourself, yoa 
had been taken in. It is so poor; very trashy indeed. I don't 
think I ever saw so trashy a moire.' 

December 4. — ^I hardly ever begin to write here that I am not 
tempted to break out into Jobisms about my bad nights. How I 
keep on my legs and in my senses with such little snatches of 
sleep is a wonder to myself. Oh, to cure anyone of a terror of 
annihilation, just put him on my allowance of sleep, and see if he 
don't get to long for sleep, sleep, unfathomable and everlasting 
Bleep as the only conceivable heaven. 

December 11. — Oh dear I I wish this Grange business were well 
over. It occupies me (the mere preparation for it) to the exclusion 
of all quiet thought and placid occupation. To have to care for 
my dress at this time of day more than I ever did when young and 
pretty and happy (God bless me, to think that I was once all that I) 
on penalty of being regarded as a blot on the Grange gold and 
azure, is really too bad. Ach Gottf if we had been left in the' 
sphere of life we belong to, how much better it would have been 
for us in many ways ! 

March 24, 1856.— We are now at the 24th of March, 1856, and 
from this point of time, my journal, let us renew our daily inter- 
course without looking back. Looking back was not intended by 
nature, evidently, from the fact that our eyes are in our faces and 
not in our hind heads. Look straight before you, then, Jane Car- 
iyle, and, if possible, not over the heads of things either, away 
into the distant vague. Look, above all, at the duty nearest hand, 
and what's more, do it. Ah, the spirit is willing, but the fifijek. S& 
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weftk, and four weeks of illness h&Te nude tnlae webk bs wUer. 
Ho gsJIopbg over London a; iu serec-leagued booU for me ai pies' 
em. To day I walked with effurl one Utile mile, and thougbt il « 
great feat; but if ibe sireDfth baa ^tie out of mc, so also has the 
unreit. 1 can sit and lie even rer}' pelientl; doing nothiog. To 
be sure. I am always going on with tlie story in my head, as poor 
Poulet expressed it; but even thai bus Ittken a dreamy contempla- 
tive character, and excites no ctnolions ' to »peak of.' In fact, 
sleep hu come to look to me ibe highest virtue and the greatest 
happiness: that is, good sleep, utitroubled, beautiful, like s cblld'a. 

March 36. — To-d.iy it hna blown knives and flies; a cold, rasping, 
savage dayi excruciating for sick nerves. Dear Geraldine, as if 
she would contend with the very elements on my behalf, tirought 
me a bunch of violets aod a bonquel of the loveliest most fragratit 
flowers. Talking with her all I have done or could do. ' Have 
mercy upon me, O Lord; for I am weak; O Lord, heal me, for my 
boues are vexed. >ly wiul also Is sore vexed' but thou, O Lord, 
how long? Return, O Lord, deliver my soul: O save me for thy 
mercies' sake.' 

Marek 27,— Mc. C. took Nero out with him to-night, and half an 
hour after he opened the door with his latch-key and called in, ' Is 
that vermin come back? ' Having received my horrified ' Nol' he 
hurried off agnin, and for tweoly minutes 1 was in the agonies of 
one's dog lost, my heart beating up into my ears. At last I beard 
Ur. C.'s feet in tiie street; and, oh joyt heard him gollaring at 
something, and one knew what the little bad something was. AchI 
we conld have better spared a better dog. 

Mareh 80,— Plattnauer told me bow the "grande passion' be- 
tween and had gone to the dogs utterly — the general »- 

Olpieats of ' grandes passions.' 

Oh, waly. woty, love Is bonnlo 

A UtCle nhlLe when It Is new; . 

But nhea It's outd 

It wazBth oBuld, I 

And melts ana; Mka maming dew. 

Beautiful verse, sweet and sad, like barley sugar dissolved in tears. 
About the morning dew, lioweverl I should rather say, ' Ooes out 
like candle anuH' would be a truer simile; only that would not 
suit the rhyme. 

' trfl ll.—To-day I called on ' my lady ' oome to town for the 
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season. She was perfectly civil, for a wonder. To-day also I 
lighted upon an interesting man. It was in our baker's sh<^ 
Wljile the baker was making out my bill he addressed some coun- 
sel to a dark little man with a wooden leg and a basket of small 
wares. That made me look at the man to watch its effect upon 
him. 'I'll tell you what to do/ said this Jesuit of a baker; 'Go 
and Join some Methodists' chapel for six months; make yourself 
agreeable to them, and you'll soon have friends that will help you 
in your object.' The man of the wooden leg said not a word, but 
looked hard in the baker*s face with a half-perplexed, half-amused, 
and wholly disagreeing expression. ' Nothing like religion,' went 
on the tempter, ' for gaining a man friends. Don't you think so, 
ma'am? ' (catching my eye on him). ' I think,' said I, ' that what- 
ever this man's object may be, he is not likely to be benefited in 
the long run by constituting himself a hypocrite.' The man's 
black eye flashed on mo a look of thanks and approbation. ' Oh/ 
said the baker, ' I don't mean him to be a hypocrite, but truly re- 
ligious, you know.' 'If this man will be advised by me,' I said, 
* he will keep himself clear of the trtie religion that is purposely put 
on some morning to make himself friends.' 'Tes,' said the poor 
man pithily, ' not that at no price I ' In my enthusiasm at his an- 
swer, and the manner of it, I gave him — sixpence! and inquired 
into his case. He had been a baker for some time, met with an 
accident, and ' had to let his leg be taken,' after trying over eight 
years to keep it. Meanwhile his grandfather died, leaving him a 
small property worth 40/. a year, which he was still kept out of for 
want of a small sum of money to prove his right to it. I did not 
understand the law part of the story, but undertook to get some 
honest lawyer to look at his papers and give him advice for noth- 
ing. 

April 21. — I feel weaklier every day, and my soul also^is sore 
vexed — Oh how long I I put myself in an omnibus, being unable 
to walk, and was carried to Islington and back again. What a 
good shilling's-worth of exercise I The Angel at Islington I It 
was there I was set down on my first arrival in London, and Mr. 
C. with Edward Irving was waiting to receive me. 

The past is past, and gon« is gone. 

May 20. — Old Mrs. D. said to me the other day when I encoun- 
tered her after two years, ' Yes, ma'am, my daughter is dead : only 
child, house, and everything gone from me; and I assure you I 
stand up in the world as if it was not the ^oxVdi ^X «Sl vq^ \fiki;stfti! 
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Ur. B. Bays Dioe'tentlia of the misery of liuman life proceedi ac- 
cording to Lis obserVHtion from Ibc institution of marriage. ~ 
should say from the demornlisnlioD, the desecration, of the institn- 
tioQ of marriage, and tbeu I should cordially agree with him. 

JuTie ST. — Wont with Geraldine to Hampstead. 

-Yorioua passages in this journal seemed to require explsoatlDIL 
MUa Geraldiuo Jewsbury, who was Mrs. Carlyle's most intimate 
friend, was the only persoa living who could give it. Iaent.hW>. 
the booh. She returned it to me with a letter, from which I ex- 
tract Ihe following pasaagcs; — 

'The reading hsa been like the calling up ghosts. ..._._ 
a TCiy bod lime with ber just then. No one but herself or one 
constantly with her knows what sbe suSered physically as well oa 
morally. 

'She WAS miserable: more tkbidiogly and intensely miserable 
than words can ulter. The misery waa a reality, no matter whethoc 
bw imagioatioa made it or not. . . . Mr. C. once said to job 
of her tbat ebc bad the deepest and (cnderest feelings, but narrow. 
Any other wife would have laughed at Mr. C.'s hewitcbment with 
Lady A. ; bat to her there was a complicated aggravation wbioh 
made it very bard to endure. Lady A. was admired for sayings j 
and doings for which she was snubbed. She saw through Lady A. a I 
lillle ways and grande-dams manoers, and knew what they were 1 
■worth. She contrasted tbem with the daily, hourly endeavours she 
WM making that hin llfeshould be as free from liindrances as posai- 
ble. He put ber aside for bis work, but Ungeredin the "Prlmroae 
path of diiliiance " for Ebe sake of a great lady, who liked to bavo a 
philosopher in chains. Lady A. was excessively capricious towards 
her, and made ber feel they cared more about him than aboirt her. 

' She was never allowed to vlalt anywhere but at the Orange; 
and the mortifications and vexations she felt, though they were 
often and often self-made, were none the less intolera-ble to ber. 
At first she nas charmed with Lady A., but soon found she had no 
real hold on her, nor ever could or would haye. The suffering* 
weio real, intense, and at times toc) grievoui to be borne. C. did 
not uiiderstand all this, and only felt ber to be unreasonable. 

' The linee on which her character was laid down were very 
grand, but Ibe result wai blurred and distorted and confused. 

' In marrying she undertook what she felt to be a grand and 
noble life li\ak: a task which, as set forth by himself, touched all 
that was noble and heroic, and inspired her imagination from ita 
difficulty. She believed in him, and her faith was unique. No 
one else did. Well, but she was to be the companion, friend, 
helpmate — ber own gifts were to be cultiraled lind recognised by 
bim. She was bright and beautiful, with a certain star-like radi- 
ance and grace. She had devoted to him her life, which so many 
~ n had desired to share. She had gone off into the deaert 
She had taken up poverty, obECiirity, linrdsbip BTen, 
', willingly, and wlih an enthusiasm of self-^cnfice, on 
UK allowed to ainister to him. The offering was ao 
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cepted, but, like the precious things flung by Benvenuto into the 
furnace when bis statue was molten, they were all consumed in 
the flames; and he was so intent and occupied by what he was 
bringing forth that he could take no heed of her individual treas- 
ures. They were all swallowed up in the great whole. In her 
case it was the living creature in the midst oi the fire which fdt 
and suffered. He gave her no human help nor tenderness. 

' Bear in mind that her inmost life was solitary — no tenderness, 
no caresses, no loving words; nothing out of which one's heart can 
make the wine of life. A glacier on a mountain would have been 
as human a companionship. He suffered too; but he put it all 
into his work. She had only the desolation and barrenness of hav- 
ing all her love and her life laid waste. Six years she lived at 
Cniigenputtock, and she held out. She had undertaken a task, 
and she knew that, whether recognised or not, she did help him. 
Her strong persistent will kept her up to the task of pain. Then 
they came back tu the world, and the strain told on her. She did 
not falter from her purpose of helping and shielding him, but she 
became warped. — Gebaldine £. Jewsbuby.' 

LETTER 164. 
Mrs. Russell, ThomhiU, 

6 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Thursday, July 8, 186S. 
Dearest Mrs. Russell, — Your letter quite warmed my heart, and 
gave me a pull towards Scotland, stronger than I had yet felt. I 
think it in the highest degree unlikely, and certainly it will* not be 
my own fault if I am there without seeing you. But we have no 
programme positively laid out yet for the summer, or rather the 
autumn. Mr. C. always hitliers and thithers in a weary intermin- 
able way, before he can make up his mind what he would like 
most to do. And so, as I don't like wandering in uncertainties, 
with a net of 'ifs,'and 'huts,' and 'perhapses,' and 'possibl«is/ 
and ' probables ' about my feet, I have got into the way of standing 
aside, and postponing my own plans, till he has finally got to some 
conclusion. His present ' most probably ' is that he will go to his 
sister's, at a farm within a few miles of Annan, and ' enjoy perfect 
solitude for a time.' I mean, in that case, to stream off after *mf 
own sweet will ; ' as he would not need me with him at the Gill, 
and indeed there would be no room for me there, and I should only 
complicate his case. When he has settled to go there, or anywhere 
else where I am not needed, I shall proceed to scheme out a pro- 
gramme for myself, and I want to go to Scotland too, and I want 
to see you, and ta see my cousins in Fife, and my old peoyle, elk 
Haddington. Bat I do not take up sIL U»X ^imM^^^i^'s ^ ^^ 
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ent Blage o( the buiiness, in case tie lake some new thought, with 
wliicli my wislifs eoutd not f-o easily combine. I don't see any 
hope o( Lis quitiJBg London sryhow till the beginning of August, 
St soonest, wblcli is a pily : tiie present mouth would be passed SO 
much more pleasantly Id Uie greeii country tban here, where every- 
thing seems working up to spontaneous combustion, I was think' 
ing the other night, at ' tlie most magniQccnt ball of the season,' 
how much better I should like to sec people making hay, than all 
these ladies in laces and diamonds, woltzingl One grows so sick 
of diamonds, and bare shoulders, and all tliat sort of thing, after a 
while. It is llie old story of the Iriahmau put into a Sedan chair 
without a bottom; "If it weren't for the honour of the thing. I 
might as well have wnlkedl ' 

I shall write, dear Mis. Russell, whenever I koow for certain 
what we arc going to do. And, as I have great faith in the mag- 
netic power of wishes, T pray you to wish in tlie meantime that I 
may come; as I, on my aide, shall not fail to wish it strongly. 

Iain just going o& this burning day to — sit for my picture! rather 
latet But I have a friend, who has constituted lierself a portrait- 
painter, and she has a real genius for the business; and Ruskin told 
hec ahe must paint a portrait with no end of pains, must give it 
'twenty sittings at the least.' And I suppose she thinks I am the 
most patient woman siic knows, and may give her these twenty 
sittings, out of desire for her improvement. As she js a clever, 
charming creature.. I don't feel all the horror that might be expected 
of my prospect. 

My kind regards to your husband and father. i 

Tours afEectionaleiy, 

jAira W. CABI.TLB. 

LETTER 165. 

After Addiscombe and tlireo months more of deadly wrestling 
with Friedrich and the mud elements, we went to the Grange log 
Christmas; stayed for several weeks. Company at first arialocr^ 
tic and select (Lord Lansdowne and Robert Lowe); then miacetlaa- 
eous, sliifting, chiefly of the scieolific kind (Jowett, and an Oxon- 
ian or two among them), some of whom have left more than the 
Shadow of an impression on me. Our last Orange Christmas, aucfa 
u it proved, under presidency of that great lady. We returned ia 
January, both of us. I at least much broken by this long course 
of gaieties, resumed work for ie.)6, nnd wiili dreary obsilnaey ki 
pugliing, pushing. The intolenililu heats of July forced us noi 
^aln. lUde to Edinburgh in the Liidy Asliburiou'^j royuJ carriage; 1 
which took fire, and at Kewcaslle hod to be abaudoned, dustiest J 
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and pftinfullest of rides, regardless of expense, and yet actually 
taking fire and falling flat like Dagon of the Philistines. Nothing 

food in it but the admirable bearing of that great lady under its 
adness. The Ashburtons off towards Ross-shire next morning. 
I under promise to follow tliither by-and-bv. Towards Auchtertool 
Manse we two, where after some days I left my dear woman and 
took refuge with my sister Mary at the Gill, near Annan, seeking 
and finding perfect solitude, kindness, and silence (the first time 
there) for a good few weeks. 

Scotsbrig ten miles off, but that was now shut to me. Poor 
brother John had tragically lost his wife ; was much cast down, 
and had now, most unwisely as I thought, filled Scotsbrig with his 
orphaned step-sons — three mischievous boys, whom to this day 
none of us could ever get to like. Scotsbrig accessible only on a 
riding call at this time.— T.C. 

T. CarlyU, The QUI 

Auohtdrtool: July SO, 1861 
I am glad that all has gone so well with you hitherto. ' A good 
b^inning makes a good ending,' and we have both begun more 
prosperously than could have been anticipated. Even the lost 
clogs are quite well supplied, I find, by tlie things I bought, and 
^hich must have been made for the wife of Goliath of Gath; and 
they have got me a new box of Seidlitz powders, and new chloro- 
form from Kirkcaldy. I have needed to take neither, 'thanks 
Gk)d.' For the rest all goes well with me also; only no sea-bathing 
has been practicable yet, nor does it look as if it would ever be 
practicable here; the dog-cart having many other more important 
demands on it, as well as old John and Walter himself. There are 
preaching^s going on just now, at which Walter has to assist. Last 
Sunday his place was supplied at his own church by a grey-headed 
preacher called Douglas, who flattered himself he had been at 
school with you ; but the Thomas Carlyle he had been school-fel- 
low to 'had reddish hair, and a sharp face.' I am never done 
thanking heaven for the freshness, and cleanness, and quietness 
into which I have plumped down; and for my astonishingly com- 
fortable bed, and the astonishing kindness and good humour that 
wraps me about like an eider-down quilt! It is next thing to be- 
ing at Templand! I could almost imitate old ' Eelty,' > and fall to 
writing ' A Visit to my Relations in the Country,' followed up by 
' Waters of Comfort ' in verse 1 Of course I am sad at times, at all 
limes sad as death, but that I am used to, and don't mind. And 

^ Old scribbling sovvniMiveinoiu 
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(or the Bicltiiess, il is quile gone since the morning I left Chelaea; 
and I am as content, fnr tlie lime bein^, as it were possible for me 
to be anywhere on the face ol this chnngeful earlh. 

Of course I will never Ije ' wilhin wind ' of Scotahrig without go- 
ing to see Jamie and Isabelln. who hare treated me always with the 
Utmost kindness. If I had been their own sister they could not 
have made me feel more at home than I have always done ondeT 
their roof. I never forget kindness, nor, alas! unkindness eitherl 

Hy plans are still in the vague; I feel no haste to ' see mj wa}r.' 
Hty cousins seem <o expect and wish me to make a long visit, and 
I am not at alt likely to take to feeling dull now ad ays beside people 
who really care for me, and have true hearts, and plenty of natural 
sense. Besides I have two invitations to dinner for next weekt 
and have made acquaintance with several intelligent people. Mean- 
while I have written to my aunt Elizabeth, who I believe is alone 
just now at Momingside. and also to Miss Donaldson, to announce 
my proximity; and it will depend on their answers whether I pay 
them a few hours' visit from here, or a longer one when I leave 
here altogether. 

Give my kind regards to Mary and the rest. I am sure you will 
want for no attention she can sliow you, or she must be greatly 
changed from the kind soul I knew her at Craig o' Putta. 

Faithfully yours, I 

Jank W. 0. 1 
LETTER 166. 

My Jeannie has come across to Craigenvilla (fond reminiscences 
of Ciaigenputtock!), her aunts' new garden residence of Iheir own 
in Edinburgh, Momingside quarter, same neat little place where 
the surviving two yet live (I80B). They bad nil gone deep into 
conscious 'devotion,' religious philanthropy, prayer meetings, 
&c. &c., but were felt to be intrinaically honest-minded women, 
with a true affection for their niece, however pagani 

Old Betty's ' one child, a promising young man, who had grown 
to bo a iotiraeyman watchmaker, was struck with psralyalB; pow- 
erless absolutely, all but the head, in which sad state his unweaii- 
ab!e, unconquerable mother watched over him nisht and day till 
he died.— T. C. 

T. CarlyU, The GiU. 
CralgeEYiUa, Mominjislde, Edinburgh: Thnredoy, i _ . 

Heaven and eartbl I have been wntcliing these three days Tor J 
n hour's quiet to write io, but one would say there had been a a 
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spiracy of things in general to prevent me. The day before yester- 
day I bathed at Kirkcaldy, and walked to Auchtertool after, and 
the fatigae was too much, and I was up to nothing but lying on the 
sofa all the evening, which delayed my packing till yesterday 
morning; and I got up at half after six, to leave time for a letter, 
and it was not till * prayers ' were over, and the breakfast ready, 
that I was ready to sit down. Immediately after breakfast the 
dog-cart came round to take me to the half after eleven boat. I 
tried writing again at Betty's; I could do nothing effectually ex- 
cept cry. She was so glad over me, so motherlike — and that poor 
dying lad, and her white worn face, and compressed lips; and the 
smile far more touching than any tears! Oh, it was so dreadfully 
sad, and yet her kisses, and the loving words about my father and 
mother, made me so happy! Then, when I got here to tea, my 
aunts were so unexpectedly tender and glad over me. I tried writ- 
ing again in my bedroom, but it was lighted with gas, and I found 
I could not put the liglit out too soon to save my life. This morn- 
ing, again, I got up at half -past six to write to you; but I had pa- 
per and ink, and no pen ! so went to bed again, and lay till half- 
past seven, amidst a tearing rumble of carts, that seemed to drive 
over my brain. 

I go home ^ to-night; and shall be there till Monday or Tuesday 
(address Sunny Bank till Monday, if you write), then back here, 
and I fear I cannot avoid staying a few days next time, in spite of 
the sleeping difficulties; but they are so kind, my aunts. By the 
end of the next week, anyhow, I hope to get to Auchtertool again. 
I will write from Haddington — this steel pen is too dreadful. 

Yours, 

J. W. C. 

LETTER 167. 

T. CarlyU, The QiU, 

Sunny Bank, Haddington: Friday, Aug. 9, 1866. 
I got here last night about seven. The carriage was waiting for 
me at the station, but this time empty ; no kind Miss Kate in it. 
We came in at the back gate; and when we turned round the 
house I saw Miss Jess, or rather I saw a face, or rather eyes strain- 
ing at the dining-room window with a look I shall remember while 
I live. The next moment I was in her arms; and then my *god- 

1 To Haddington, to Misses Donaldson (eldest of them her *^<l^4s&!c^CDS3c^'«k 
WAS alwi^ remembered). 
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mother' lotlered blindly forward, nnd took me in hera; and the 
two dear old womca clasped and kissed a.aii wept over me both 
gether, and called out ' Jeanoie. JeaDoiel' ' Oli, my own bairn I 
'Myangel'(! !) and ever ao many beiiuliful nnmes. Mrs. Donald- 
eon Mid HiBB £Uza ' had kindly retired to Ibeir own roo 
meeting might transncl ileelf in peace. A beautiful tea was waiU 
tag on the lable — all so proity anil calm and goodl It looked like 
one of those enlertaiumeutB spread for the good boys that ', went 
out to poot ILeir fortunes ' in my godmother's fairy tales; and my 
godmother herself, like the good fairy, so littlif, oh, so little, ahe 
has grown! and her face so Utile and roundi and so sweetl 
And Miss JesB has been transformed by Kate's deatlilnto an active, 
self -forget ting providence for the older and blinder sister. 8ha.. 
waits upon her, cnis her bread into mouthfuls, is gentle and 
thoughtful for her, reads aloud to her (Miss Donaldson tells me), 
she herself being about eighty ; and tnBl«ad of complaints about her 
own ailments, it is all now ' Poor Jean I ' and the loss she had in 
Kate. The hearts of these two old women are as fresh as gowans. 
It is like being pretty well up towards heaven, being here. And 
what a house! so quiet and clean, and so perfecily the same as I 
knew it thii-ty years ago! The same papers, the same carpets, the 
aame everything that I made acquaintance with when 1 was a child, 
in perfect condition still. I expect to sleep in my great comfort- 
able four-posted bed now that the first esciiing night is over, and 
shall Btay till the middle of next week, I lliiuk. My aunts were 
extremely kind, and expect me to make them a long visit on my re- 
turn; but that is aot possible, on account of the gas in my bedroom 
(at Morningside) and the public road passing the window, whero 
carta grind from three in the morning. Besides that I like being 
at Auohifirtool, and they want me there for all the time I can stay. 
Everybody is so kind to me — oh, so kind I that I often burst out 
crying with pure thanktulneas to them all. 

Betty said yesterday, speaking of the photograph I had sent her, 
the one with the bonnet and tlie dog, and which, together with 
youra. she has got handsomely framed and keeps iu a pocket-hand- 
kerchief in a drawerl ' It bos a look o' ye, but I dinna ken whal 
that wiiile thing is aboot the facel' 'That is the white roses of my 
bonnet, Betty.' 'A weel I a weel ! Jlay be sael but 
kindly sending ma yer plctur, dear, I wud hae likct better ye had 
gotten't dune wi' yer bare pow 1 ' I promised her one with the bare 
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pow, Imt said, ' You know, it is a shame for me to be without a cap 
or a bonnet at this age.' ' Ay, ay, I dar' say, it's no very richt; but 
ye ken, bairn, ye wasne broclit up to dae just like ither folk; at a* 
rates I'll hae tbe bare pow if ye please; though I wudna be thocht 
ower greedy! ' Dear, darling old Betty! She gets no rest night or 
day for that poor spectre of a son; and it looks to me he may live for 
years in this suffering, hopeless state. And the husband, though a 
good enough man in his way — sober and laborious, and all that — has 
not the refinement or the spirituality of Betty, and can be but a sorry 
comforter to her in her sore trouble. She called me back as I was 
coming away yesterday to say, * Dear, wull ye tell Miss Donal'son, 
for I am sui*e it 'ill please her to hear it, that the Bish'p * is rale 
gude to us, puir auld manny I ' 

I had two bathes in the sea; neither did me any good — the first 
a great deal of harm, by ill luck. Just the day after I wrote— I had 
had no bathing — Walter took me to Aberdour; and I was to partly 
undress, and get a bathing gown at Aberdour House, where Mrs. 
Major Liddle lives. She gave me the key of the park, that Maggie 
and I might walk through it to the shore; but the key proved a 
wrong one, and, as there was no time to return for the right key, 
I proposed to Maggie to leap from the top of the wall, which was 
only high on the off-side. She positively declined ; and we were at 
a fix, when a working man passing, I called to him, and asked him 
to catch us in leaping. He took me between his big thumbs, one 
on ray left side, and the other, alas! on my right breast — that un- 
lucky breast I am always hurting! There! I thought to myself, as 
I found my feet, ' There is something to serve me for six weeks 
again I ' 

I suffered a good deal for tlie first two or three days, and lost my 
just- recovered sleep. It (the pain) is going off, however, though 
still a nuisance, especially when I use my right arm. Remember 
that in estimating the virtue of this very long letter. 

I inclose a note from Lady A., which was forwarded to me here 
this morning. 

I am not sure where to address; but, as one letter was sent to 
Scotsbrig, I had best send this one to the Gill. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. W. C. 

1 Terrot; the Donaldsons were EpiscopaL 
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T. CarlijU. The OiU. 
CraiEeavUlB. Momlugsiilet Tueadar, August 
Oil, deitrmel I am back frnmHuddingtoD: and a sad day yeBlei^, 
day was. Tbe people at Iladilinglon Heem all to grow so good an^' 
kind as tliey grow old. Tliat isu't tbe nay nilli u.; in the aouth.. 
It wasn't tbe Miss DonaUlaons only tbat made mucli of me, and 
cried over ine at piiriiDg. as if I were ' tlieir own bikiro.' Mv. How- 
den, MrB. HowdeD.and all of Ilirtn sllll alive, tbat knew my father 
and motlier, were in tears; and poor old Mr, Lsia,' who baa other- 
wise lost liis wits, said, 'Ob, Jeanriic, Jeanniu, wbcn you come 
again you won't find roc licrcT and tbcu be Hftid angrily lo Hiss 
Brown, ' Are you goin^ to let tliat lassie go away by beiself ? send 
the Han witb her.' (I'lie Man, meaning his Iceeptr.) It would have 
touched you to the heart lo see poor Smi Donitldsoa daundering 
about, opening drawur^i and presses to And someLliiog lo give me. 
It was her chief employment all tbe time I was there, Oue day it 
was an Indian sbawl; tbe neitt a real lace veil; tbe next a diamond 
ring. Rod so on, till the last hour, wliea after my boxe« were all 
packed, sbo suddenly bethought ber lliat I used to ]ike old chiua, 
and took me privately to the press tbat contained her long prized, 
Indian china, and bade me take as much of it as I cared to cartj; 
and then, when I told her my boxes were full, sbc said, ' Take lay^ 
work-basket, dear, to pack it in; I sball never need it auy more.' 
But inanimate objects were not all Ibat I brought from home with 
me, I brought two live plants in flower-pots, one out of our own 
garden, and two live — oh, gracioual Ipictureyourdinmayl — 'what- 
ever" will you say or sing?— two live — ca-ca-nariesi They war*,' 
bom in our own house, the darlings; and poor Mra. Howdeo made. 
witb her own hands a bluck silk bag to draw over the cage, and 
trimmed it with braid. Tou may still hope (hat they sball get eaten 
by my aunt's cat, or my cousin's terrier, or, at least, by the cat or 
TSeta at home, 'But I hope better things, though I Ihus speak," 
At all evenls. they shan't plague you the least in tbe world; and It 
was a hick for me yesterday in coming away tbat I had' these Uvo 
things lo look after. 



■ A kind of ei-miUtary habci dasher (I Uiink)— shop near thd eatroDCS to hot 
■tiler's bouae. 
* Sootcb preaching phrus. 
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Aren't yoa a spoiled child, witliout the childness and the spoiling, 
to go and write in that plaintive, solemn way about ' help of some 
connexions of Jaue's in Glasgow,' as if you were a desolate orphan 
* thrown out sangfroid » to charity.* If you weren't satisfied with 
the duffle you got, why couldn't you have said so straightforwardly, 
and told me you wished me to choose another? But I was to do it 
only • if I wanted a lark,' or * if it didn't satisfy me,' &c., &c. You 
know very well that if you had told me to go fifty miles to buy your 
dressing-gown, and that you were 'depending on me for doing it,' 
I shouldn't have hesitated a minute, and it could have been done now 
•when I am on the spot without the least trouble, had you so chosen. 
But if it was merely to * please my own taste ' that I was to go into 
Edinburgh from Haddington and back again, or to give myself 'a 
lark,' I was right to decline. You have no notion what a disagree- 
able train that is; both in going and coming you have to wait at 
Long Niddry from half an hour to an hour, in consequence of the 
irregularity of the London trains, which stop there. The express 
don't stop. Yesterday I had to wait an hour all but three minutes. 
You will be glad to hear as a symptom that an enterprising man Ib 
starting anew the old Haddington stage, to go twice a M-eek at the 
same price as the railway, for the comfort of passengers who have 
not temper to stand this irregular waiting. 

My aunts received me back with the heartiest welcome; and I 
don't think it will be possible for me to get back to Auchtertool 
this week without offending them. But I have changed my room 
for one to the back, left vacant by Ann, who is in Dumfriesshire, 
and it is as quiet as Cheyne Row, except for a very singular water* 
cistern that runs without a minute's interruption day and night 

*■ Men shall come, and men shall go, 
But thou go'st on for ever 1 * 

It is only a gentle sound, however, like the flow of a brook; and it 
rather helped me to sleep last night than otherwise. 

By the way, the trash of things that bit you so must have been 
the new insect called * harvest bugs,* or * gooseberry lice,' imported, 
they say, in some American plants about twenty years ago; they 
last for six weeks, and are most tormenting. Mrs. Donaldson was 
covered, as with chicken-pox, from them; and I finally was dread- 
fully bitten, but got off easier as I resolutely refused to scratch the 
places; they took me chiefly on the legs, of all places. 

Yours faithfully. 

i Not * de Ktngy &c. (supraV 
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LETTER 169. 

r. Oarlyie, Eaq.. The 

Cnige-atOit.: Saturday. AuputSt, ISM. 

Your letter of ycBterdaj arriviag at ihe some time willi one fram 
my aunt Ann (away in Dumfriesshire) to Grace, just 
going lo breakfast, threw us into such a little flutter of ezcitemeiit 
thxt we all fell quite uncousciously into sin. 1 wils reading mj let- 
ter, and had lakea a Bip or two of tea and bittea into mj soda-scooe, 
and the others had done llie same, wijeii Grace suddenly shrieked 
out like 'a mad,'' 'Uercy! we Lave forgottea the blesaagl' I 
started on my chair, and (to such a pitch of compliance with 'coos- 
lom in part ' have I already reached) dropped instinctively the mor- 
sel out of my mouth into my hand, till I should see what steps 
were to be taken for making our peace. But tltc case was judged 
past remedy, and llie breakfast allowed to proceed unhlesaed. 

I was regretting to Betty that my auals should live in such a faw 
of religion. 'Mydearl' said she. 'they were idle — plenty to lira' 
on, and nocht to do for't; they might hae ta'en to wnur; so we maun.' 
Just thole them, an no compleen.'' For the rest, they are more 
affectionate to myaelf ibno I ever fouod them before — really kind, 
almost to (enderncsa, especially Elizabeth, who seems much soft- 
ened by her sad accident. I am glad I stayed, for henceforth 1 
shall feel to havt tiuota, which is a gain to one who has no brolhera 
or sisters, and whose ' many friends' are something like the hare's. 
At the seme time I shall be well pleased to return to Auchtertool 
Monday, where also they are adorably kind to me, and where I 
Lave more room to turn in, in all ways. 

I have no friends in the north except Mr. Gillespie of Ardachy,-. 
who I dare say would give me a welcome. But it would be a d( ' 
too far to travel (or any satisfaction I should get out of him, 
were there no unknown wife in the case. I should prefer being 
' well let alone ' in Fife, till the time of our return to Chelsea, with 
just a week or so taken for Dumfriesshire. There tiiey won't weary 
of me either, which is a main ingredient in my contentment, If I 
waol to ' vanry the scliaiie ' ' a Utile, I may go a few days to Miss 

■'Amad.' Muilnl'H. 

■ ' The; laighx, have taken to vi 

• ' Vawy the Bohane.' Imitation c 
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VnfU0, who has returned to Kirkcaldy, and sent me a kindly ex- 
pressed invitation for 'along yisit.* She does not mention your 
name, as indeed was natural — considering. Thomas En^dne also 
invites us both to Linlathen, and understands you to have written 
that you would come. 

I went to call at poor Captain Paterson's (the house is close by 
here), and saw the Patersons ' and Mrs. Stirling, who went home 
yesterday, and 'would write to me.' I should not much dislike 
going with you to Linlathen, if you take it on the way to the High- 
lands; but I would rather stay quietly with my own people. 

, too, has sent me an affectionate letter about coming to 

Castle; but, though in an affectionate mood when she asked me to 
come, her mood might change by the time I went. And, on the 

whole, I am not drawn towards Castle, but * quite the contrary.' 

' The honour of the thing ' looks too mean, and scraggy, and icy a 
motive, to make me go a foot length, or trouble myself the least in 
the world, with all those tears and kisses I brought away from Had- 
dington, still moist and warm on my heart, tears and kisses be- 
stowed on me for the sake of my dead father and mother. 

I have just been interrupted by a touching visit from Airs. And- 
erson (Miss Qrove),^ who has been invalided with her spine for ten 
years. She was carried in by her husband, and laid on the sofa; 
a sad, grey, resigned-looking, suffering woman. But the husband 
so gentle and attentive to her, that there was a certain comfort in 
looking at them. I have an engagement to Betty, who will have 
curds and cream waiting for me, and I must go now. I am to dine 
out to-day, for the first time, with Miss Hamilton (of Gladsmuir), 
who asked Grace, too. 

I always forgot to tell you that I met at the Liddells, in Fife, Mr. 
William Swan, and that I made him a pretty little speech about 
' your enduring remembrance of his father's and mother's kindness 
to you,' on which account I begged to shake hands with him, 
which had the greatest success. He was so pleased that Walter fol- 
lowed up my advances by inviting him to a dinner-party at the 
Manse, and there I presented him with your photograph, which he 
called ' a treasure.' So fat a man one rarely sees, but he looks kind, 
and has the character of being 'most benevolent,' and he evidently 
had a deep affection for his parents. 

> * Captain Paterson/ Erskine*s brother-in-law. Mrs. Stirling if Er8kine*8 
widow sister and lady hoiise-manager. 

* * Miss Grove,' once a young Haddington friend and loved prot^9^e^\M&b% 
English, and a sti'anger. 
U.-8 
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Alaol bivu a Btrauge Btor; U> tell you about Bomuel BiownVn 
iltuess; but that miiBt lli: aver, or I shall miss tlie omnibua. 
Good luck to tbe new clotlios. 

Yoiire ever faithfully, 

Jahb W. OabIiH&I^ 

LETTER 170. 

-^ 'Infants weeping In the porch.' 

' ' Vastus el IneoBB, 

Infantumque miinie flentea in limine prlmo.' 

IncloBures in this letter from pooT Nero miii servant Anne. 
This Auue, wlio had continued and did still for several years, was 
an elderly cockney specimen (mother still ia Holborn), punctual, 
rational, useful, though a little eelflsh and discontented. 

r. Carlyh, Esq., The GUI. J 

Aucbtortool, Bedroom: Frid>7. August tt. JtB^'^M 
Therel I have put my foot id UI I whb well to a wonder; hadnl 
h^ one hour of uiy sicknoss, nor one wholly KleepIesB night since 
I left Chelsea ; and the idea must needs take me, thut Sunday I was 
in Ediuhurgh, lo have out my humour to hear Dr. Quthrie. And 
so for two hours I was slowly simmered, as iu oue of Soyer's 
patent siewpana (ihe crush to hear him being quite oa great ia 
Edinburgh as In London). Aud then 1 had to walk to Alomieg- 
side in n cutting uaatwind; and then, at the far end, a miaerable 
refection of weak tea and tough toaat by way of dinner, when I 
needed lo have atimulants ' thrown into the syatetn ' {my aunts al- 
ways dining on tea on Suuduys, that the servant mny attend both 
morning aud uftemoon ' aervicea "). Tlie cotisequeuce of all this 
bad management was a cold on my nerves, which the croeaing' 
noKt dny, and the blowy drive in the dog-cart, brought to a height. 
And I have Iteen two whole days in bed 'suffering martyrs '{as 
poor Paulet used to say); and am still very poorly, though (©■day I 
can sit up and write, as you see. Indeed, last night I never once 
closed my eyes. Nothing could be more ill-timed than this illness, 
two dinner-parties having gone off here in the meantime to my" 
honour and glory: and ' gone ofi without effect,' so far as I wu 
concerned. Mr. Peter Swau (the other brother) was at the yester- 

■ ' Samuel Brown,' doctor of great promise oace; poor f omtit mwi UU 
Edinburgh hs tnomuchkiailiuasl (far wone than none, U l>llnil boUiJ 

'Of the Frith. 
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daj dinner; Walter thinking, after my speech to the younger Swan, 
that he could not be too hospitable to that family. Poor Walterl 
his poor little stipend must be dreadfully perplexed to meet all the 
demands his munificent spirit makes on it. 

Besides these dinner-parties, we have a house choke full. Jean- 
nie and her husband come over to see me chiefly; and Sophy from 
Liverpool, with * Jackie,* a remarkably stirring little gentleman of 
three and a half years; and another human raite, that rejoices as 
yet in the name of 'Baby.' And in the dead watches of the night 
there will arise a sound of ' infants weeping in the porch; ' and on 
the whole it is not now like Paradise here, as it was in my first two 
weeks. I should have stayed still here while the coast was clear, 
and only been going on my Haddington visit now. But, above 
all, I should not have gone and got myself all stewed into mush, 
hearing a popular preacher: though out of all sight the very most 
eloquent preacher I ever head, or wish to hear. Never was there 
such exquisite artistic simplicity! never such gushing affluence of 
imagery! It reminded me of those god-daughters of good fairies 
in my nursery tales, who every time they opened their blessed 
mouths 'pearls and rubies rolled out.' But, alas! they were the 
pearls and rubies of a dream! One brought away none of them In 
one's pocket to buy a meal of meat with, if one happened to need 
one.' 

So long as it is in my head, please send me three or four auto- 
graphs for my aunt Ann, to give to some friend of hers, who has 
applied to her to beg them of you for some philanthropic purpose 
or other. I have had a knot in my pocket handkerchief to remind 
me of this for some time. 

As to Samuel Brown — * the history of Samuel Brown* is this: ' 
For seven years he has, as you know, been afflicted with some de- 
rangement of the bowels, which was always expected to terminate 
fatally in iliac passion. Some weeks ago he seemed beyond recov- 
ery, and, indeed, they were watching him for death. At last his 
bowels being moved by some very strong medicine, there was 
passed a little bone; a bone of some sort of game — ^grouse they 
think — about half an inch long only, and this having fixed its sharp 
end into the bowel had caused (the doctors are positive) his whole 
illness. He has no recollection of ever swallowing the bone. As 
it left an open hole in the bowel, and he was already so weak, they 
did not think he would be able to struggle through the cure, but it 

* Kever looked at eloquent Quthrie again. ^ %qi^ti^Xa>^«^c^ 
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is now a good many weeks and he ia biUI alive (I believe), asd if b* 
escapes Uie danger of bating tbi: bowel closed up in tlie course of 
liealiog tbe iiolo in it, lie will be restored lo perfect hpalth, the doc- 
tors tbink.' All this, which 1 was t^ld. b; Susan Hunter in Edinburgh, 
was corroborated for mo by the poor man's sister at Hoddingtoti. 
Isn't it a strange sUiry? Buch a poor, little, liltls cause producing sa 
mucb torment and misery. 

I bave written till the prespiration is running down my face— ^ 
not wisely but too well. 

Youth f ailbfully, 

Jake W. C. 
LETTER 171. 

r. CarlyU, Einlack Luidiart, DingwaU. 

Scotsbris; Thursday, Sept. IB, l»l. 

Well, T am safe here, though not wiUiout a, struggle for it. 

Your letter Ihis morning is a degree more legible than tbe first 
onel But, dear me! w but galloping and spluttering over tbe paper; 
as if you were writing in a bouee on fire, and bent on making a lit-, 
tie look as much as possible! I have measured the distance be-, 
tween your lines iu the letter just come, and it is pi'eciscly 0119 
inch. Id tbe first letter, it must have been an inch and half I I 
call that a foolish waste of writing paper! If you have an excel- 
lent bedroom, could you not retire into it for, say, one hour, in tbe 
course of a whole week, and wriie composedly and leisuieljT 
Wby write in tbe midst of four people? 

For tbe rest, in Bpite of all objections, ' for tbe occasion got up,' 
I daresay you are pretty comfortable. Why not? When you go 
to any house, one knows it is because you choose to gO; and when 
you stay, it is because you choose to stay. You don't, as weakly 
amiable people do, sacrifice yourself for the pleasure of ' otbers. 
So pray do not think it necessary to be wishing yourself at borne, 
and 'all that sort of thing,' on paper. ' I don't bdieve tbeel'' If 
I were inclined to, I should only have to call to mind the beautiful 
letters you wrote to me during your former visit to the Aahburtona 
in the Highlands, and which you afterwards disavowed and tram- 
pled into tbe fire 1 1 

As to Tom Gillespie, If you could have got into his hands, I am 
sure he would have been useful to you. and been dcligbled to bo ■ 
so. But the poor man ia quit£ laid up, bas been for long in a dan- 

I He died, poor fellon. > ' 1 don't bsliaie thee,' m; father's phiaae. 
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gerous state. His sister, Mrs. Binnie, lives near the CSaledonian 
Railway ; and I spent the hours I had to wait for the train on Tues- 
day at her house, and she was speaking quite despondingly about 
him. So that it is no go! 

Five pounds is as easily sent as two one-pounds notes; moie 
easily indeed, for I have no one-pound notes. So I send a five- 
pound note to put you out of all danger of running short. It is a 
very unnecessary grievance that to incur 1 so long as one has money. 

I write to Mrs. Russell to-day that I shall be at Thomhill on 
Monday, D.Y. Isabella says I had best go from here to Annan; it 
will make the gig- journey shorter. I haven't the least objection to 
the gig- journey, 'quite the contrary.' But I daresay Jamie's time 
is veiy precious just now, so I accepted that route at once. 
Whether I return to Scotsbrig or not will depend on your arrange- 
ments. 

Lady Ashburton is very kind to offer to take me back. Pray 
make her my thanks for the offer. But though a very little her- 
ring, I have a bom liking to * hang by my own head.' And when 
it is a question simply of paying my own way, or having it paid 
for me, I prefer ' lashing down ' * my four or five sovereigns on the 
table all at once! If there were any companionship in the matter 
it would be different; and if you go back with the Ashburtons it 
would be different, as then I should be going merely as part of 
your luggage, without self -responsibility. Settle it as you like, it 
will be all one to me; meeting you at Scotsbrig, or in Edinburgh, 
or going home by myself from Thomhill. 

This is September 19th, the day of my father's death. 

Jamie is going to take me a little drive at one o'clock. He ii 
such a dear good Jamie for me always! 

Walter wrote me a long letter, to meet me at Scotsbrig, which I 
received in bed yesterday, and it gave me ' a good comforting cry; ' 
it^is so kind — oh, so kind and brotherly 1 

Yours faithfully, 

Janb W. 0. 

1 * Lashing down my four or fire sovereigns.* * Th^ tould me he was listed. 
I sought high and low; at last I found him in an upstairs room at breakfast 
among them, with an ounce of tay and a quarter of sugar, all lashed down on 
the table at one time ! Says I, " Pat, you^re going on at a great rate here, 
but," &c. &c.' Speech of an Irish peasanVs father on his lost son, to Edward 
Irving long ago. 
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LETTEB 172. 
T. Onrlj/le, ^niaek Luiefiarl, Dingaa&. 

BcoCabrig: Hoaday. Sept. SI, I8G9. 

Oh, dear! nb, dearl To be [brown into a quondarj like Uiia, 
just wben I am getting ready to glart for Tliornbill! Ton a 
wrong in your dates that I liou'l koow wliat lo make of it. ' 2 
you have writteu at tbe top of your note, and it arrivM here on tha I 
SSndl ' 

It may be al! right, but alao it may Tery probably be all ■wrong, 
and the flve-pound note I sent you from Ecclefecbao on Thursday, 
the 18th, and llie long letter that accompaoied it, gone to nobody 
knows wberel PleasantI Why can't you lake money enough with 
youJ If I had not been told to inclose not«s 1 would huve sent a J 
X>DsL-office order on Dingwall. I 

Til! I hear for certain that the letter and mouly are lost, I don't -j 
know what to writel There is no pleasure in telling you tl 
things over again, 

I took tlie letter (o Ecclefecban in the gig, and Jamie posted ft 1 
while I bought envelopes. There was no visibihty of the note ill I 
it even wlien held between yon and the light. ' 

Please lo write immediately on receiving this, to Mrs. Russell's, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, to say you have got the money. 

Jamie is going to drive me to Annan, and it is a day of heavy I 
Bliowers. But I am to be met at Thornhill station, and must go. 
Tours faithfully, 

Jane Welsh Cablyia 

LETTER 173. 

Aliiil mv poor, mucli Buffering, ever toiling, and endeavoviTini 
woman. No doubt I was very bad company, sunk overhead in th^ 
Frederick nmd element. 

Anne did not go at this time; but a sad, eick winter was await- 
ing my dear one : confined to the house for five monttiB and utterly 
weak, says a note of the timel Her patience in such cases always 
was unsurpasaable — patience, silent goodness, anxiety only for one 
unworthy.— T. C. 

Mr». Ra»»ea, Thonhia. 

6 OheyoB How, Cbdsea: Fridar, C 

Oh, my dearl my deart my dearl — To keep myaeif from going J 
alark mad I must give myself something pleasant to d " 
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hour! And nothing so pleasant suggests itself as Just writing to 
you, to tell you how miserably and aggrayated I amt €kraldine 
says, ' Why on earth, when I was beside a doctor I had confidence 
in, didn't I consult him about my health? ' Why? Because when 
I was beside Dr. Russell, and indeed (except for a common cold) 
all the time I was in Scotland, nothing ailed my health 1 A London 
doctor's prescription for me long ago (the only sensible man I ever 
knew in the profession here — a pity he is dead), that I ' should be 
kept always happy and tranquil '(!!!), had finally got itself carried 
into effect for ten whole weeks, and was found an eflicacyl But 
from the day I left Scotland quite other things than happiness and 
tranquillity have been * thrown into my system'! I arrived here 
with a furious faceache, Mr. C. having insisted on my sitting in a 
violent draught all the journey; that kept me perfectly sleepless all 
night, in spite of my extreme fatigue, and so I began to be ill at 
once, and have gone on crescendo in the same ratio that my worries 
have increased. Figure this: [Scene — a room where everything is 
enveloped in dark yellow London fog! For air to breathe, a sort 
of liquid soot! Breakfast on the table — ' adulterated coffee,' * adul- 
terated bread,' ' adulterated cream,' and 'adulterated water'!] Mr. 
0. at one end of the table, looking remarkably bilious; Mrs. C. at 
the other, looking half dead! Mr. C. : 'My dear, I have to inform 
you that my bed is full of bugs, or fleas, or some sort of animals 
that crawl over me all night!' Now, I must tell you, Mr. C. had 
written to me, at Auchtertool, to 'write emphatically to Anne 
about keeping all the windows open ; for, with her horror of fresh 
air, she was quite capable of having the house full of bugs when 
we returned ; ' and so I imputed this announcement to one of these 
fixed ideas men, and especially husbands, are apt to take up, just 
out of sheer love of worrying! Living in a universe of bugs out- 
side, I had entirely ceased to fear them in my own house, having 
kept it so many years perfectly clean from all such abominations. 
So I answered with merely a sarcastic shrug, that was no doubt 
very ill-timed under the circumstances, and which drew on me no 
end of what the Germans call KrafUpruehef But clearly the 
practical thing to be done was to go and examine his bed — and I 
am practical, moi/ So, instead of getting into a controversy that 
had no basis, I proceeded to toss over his blankets and pillows, 
with a certain sense of injury! But, on a sudden, I paused in 
my operations; I stooped to look at something the size '^'* 
pin-point; a edid i^udd^ ran over me; as sure aa I U! 
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an iofanl bug! And, oil, heaven, that btig. liitle as it was, moat 
have parents — gi-and fathers acd grand mothers, perhaps 
went on looking then irith frenzied minuteDeiw, aud saw enou^ 
to make me put on my bonnet itnd rush ont nildly, in the blacdt; 
r^n, to hunt up a certain trustworthy carpenter to " 

take down the bed. The next tliree days I seemed 
the thick of a domestic Baluklava, which 13 now even only sub- 
siding — not subsided. Anne, though I have reproached her -with 
carelejeneas (decidedly there was not the vestige of a bug in the 
whole bouse when we went away), is so indignant that the lioott 
should be turned up after she bad ' settled it, ' and that ' such a fuM 
should be made alHiut bugs, which are inevitable in London,' that 
she flared up on me, while I was doing her work, and declared ' it 
was to be hoped I would get a person to keep my house cleaner 
than she had done; as she meant to leave that day month!' To 
which I answered, ' Very good,' and nothing more. And dow yoa 
Bee, instead of coming bock to anything like a home. X have come 
hack to a house full of bugs and evil passions! I shall have to be 
training a new servant into the ways of the house (when I have^Ot 
her) at a season of the year when it will be the most uphill work for 
both Iier and me. As to this woman. I kept her these three years 
because she was a clever servant, and carried on the bouse without 
any bother to me; but 1 never liked her as a woman; from the first 
week I perceived her to be what she ^IH'' aince on all occasions 
proved herself, cunning, untrue, and intensely selflfih. The atmos- 
phere ot such a character was not good, and nothing but moral 
cowardice could have made me go 00 with her. But J did so dread 
always the bothers atid risks of 'achange'I Now., however, that 
it is forced on me, I console myself by thinking, with that 'hope 
which springs eternal in the human mind,' that I may find a ser- 
vant, after all. whom it may be possible to, not only train into my 
ways, hut attach to me! What a fool I am! Oh, I should so like 
a Scotchwoman, if I could get any feasible Scotchwoman. These 
Londoners are all of the cut of this woman. I have written to 
Haddington, where the servants used to be very good, to know it 
they can do anything for me. I suppose it is needless asking you; 
of course, if there had been any 'treasure' procurable you would 
have engaged her yourself. But do you really know nobody I 
oould get from Nithadale? How stupid it was of Margaret not to 
''vne when I wanted her. I am sure it is harder work she must 
1 at the Castle. Oh, my darling, I wish you were here to gira 
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me a kias, and cheer me up a bit with your soft voice 1 In cases 
of this sort, Gkraldine with the best intentions is no help. She is 
unpractical, like all women of genius! She was so pleased with 
your letter! 'My dear/ she said to me, 'how is it that women 
who don't write books write always so much nicer letters than 
those who do?' I told her it was, I supposed, because thay did 
not write in the * Valley of the shadow ' of their future biogra- 
pher, but wrote what they had to say frankly and naturally. * 

Tour father (a kiss to him) should write me a word about ' Proyi- 
dence.' Oh, be pleased all of you, Dr. Hussell too, for all so busy 
as he is, to think of me, and love me! I have great faith in the 
magnetic influence of kind thoughts. And, upon my honour, I 
need to be soothed — magnetically, and in any possible way! 

Your affectionate 

Jaite W. Cablyls. 

LETTER 174. 
lb Mrs, Austin, The OiU, Annan. 

5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Jan S, 18S7. 

My dear Mary, — The box came yesterday, all safe — not so much 
as one egg cracked, and just in time to have one of the fowls 
boiled for Mr. C.'s dinner. Mr. C. dines all by himself at present, 
I merely looking on, as he doesn't participate in my dislike to eat- 
ing in presence of one's fellow-creatures not similarly occupied. 

Since my illness, that is to say, pretty nearly ever since I re- 
turned from Scotland, I have used my privilege of invalid (and no 
doubt about it) to dine at the hour when nature and reason prompt 
me to dine, viz. two o'clock, instead of at Mr. C.'s fashionable hour 
of six. So my go at the fowl comes off to-day. They look fa» 
mous ones; and as for the goose — heaven and earth! what a goose! 
Even Anne, who it so difficult to warm up to bare satisfaction 
point with anything of an eatable sort, stood amazed before that 
goose, ' as in presence of the infinite! ' and, when she had found her 
tongue, broke forth with, 'Lord! ain't it fat, ma'm?' Thank you 
very much, dear Mary. Your box reminds me of the time when 
you came to me at some dreadful inn at Annan, where I happened 
to be, I don't remember why, and was doing I don't remember 
what, except that I was horridly sick and uncomfortable, and you 
came tripping in with a reticule-basket, and gave me little cakes and 
sweeties out of it; and that comforted my miwd,\lTtf3X vssm:;'^ ^1$)^ 
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for mj slomiicli. Dear Mary, liow kind jou used to be in those old- 
times, when we were Uirown ao much on one another's ot>mpanyI'| 
That is the only feature of my existence at Crnig-o'-pulta that I' 
recall with pleasure; the rest of It was most dreary and uncon- 

The meal is welcome, for 1 brought but little from Scotsbrig, not 
tbiuldug lo need more. When I diue in the middle of the day, 
however, I can take my old supper of porridge, provided I (eel up 
lo the bother of making it myself. So I have my porridge, while 
Mr. C. takes his more unsubstantial breadborry — bo I caUit — Anne 
calls it 'Muster's pap'l 

Wc have beautiful weather again, and I get out for a drive in an 
omnibiig. The Scolsbrig gig would be nicer, but anything is better 
than walking, when one feels lilte itn eel in the matter of backbone. 
I go in an omnibus from llie bottom of our street to the end of its 
line, and just come back again ; thus realising some fourteen miles 
of shaking at the modest cost of one shilling. Mr. C.'s horse gives 
hitn the highest satisfaction; he says it is a quite remarkable com- 
bination of courage and sensibility. The Secretary, loo, would do 
well enough if he could only give over ' sniffing through his nose.' 
The canaries ate the happiest creatures in Ihe house; llie dog next 

Kind regards to your husband and Margaret. 

Affectionately youts, 

Janbi Cablyia 

LETTER 175. 

Monday. May 4, 1857. — At Paris, on her way home from Nice, 
Lady Aahburton <bom Lady Harriet Montague) suddenly died; 
suddenly to the doctors and those wlio believed them; in which 
number, fondly hoping against hope, was L A sad and greatly in- 
leresling event to me ana to many I The most queen-like woman 
I had ever known or seen. Tiie honotir of her constant regard had 
for ten years back been among my proudest and moat valued pos- 
sessions — lost now; gone — for ever gonel This was our first visit 
to Addiscombe after. I rode much about with Lord A. in intimats 
talk, and well recollect this visit of perhaps a week or ten days, 
and of the weeks that preceded and followed. How well 1 still 
rentemlwr the evening Richard Milnes brought down the news; 
the moonlit streets, and dirge-like tone of everything, as I walked 
up to Lady Sandwich's door and asked for the weak, devoted, aged 
mother. In no society, English or other, had I seen the equal or 
the second of this great lady that was gone; by nature and by cul- 
ture /acife prineepi she, I think, of all great laifies I have "*■"- """- 

My Jane's miserable illness now over, a visit to Haddii _ 
Blcaaily in view all summer. July 7. — Croik from Belfast, with hia 
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dan^ten, was here holidayine; had decided on dyfaig to Edin- 
burgh by some unriyalled and cheap excursion train, and persuaded 
her to go with them. I accompanied to Euston Square: had dis- 
mal omens of the 'unriyalled/ which were fully realised through 
the night.— T. C. 

T, Ccyrlyle, Chelsea, 

Svamj Bank, Haddington: Wednesdaj, July 8, 1SS7. 

Oh, mercy 1 Lord be thanked I ' Good times, and bad times, and 
all times pass over.' Last night is i)assed orer, like an excessiyely 
bad dream; and I am sitting here in cleanness and quiet, announc- 
ing my safety so far. But it is a wonder that somebody else has not 
rather to announce my death by * bad air.' Oh, my dear! you saw 
all those people in one box, sixteen of them! Well, imagine that 
they closed every window and slit, except the fourth window, com- 
manded by Gkorgina > and me. Not one breath of air to be had all 
night except in holding one's head out of the window. Craik and 
his ofi&springs ' were yery attentive and kind, and I ate my cold fowl 
wing, and drank a little brandy and water; and the large Scotch- 
man offered me ' his shoulder to rest on, if it would be of any ser- 
vice;' but what availed all that against 'a polluted atmosphere '? 
How it happened that everybody got through the night alive I can't 
explain; nay, everybody but Craik, one of his girls, and myself, 
slept the sleep of the just! By the way, you may tell Mr. Larkin 
' snoring ' is not audible in a railway train. My chief torment pro- 
ceeded from the tendency to sleep produced by the atmosphere get- 
ting itself overcome by the upright position, with no rest for the 
head. It 'was cheap,' but I did not 'like it,'* and have seldom 
been thankf uUer than when I found myself the only living creature 
visible at the Dunbar station, after the Craiks had streamed away. 
I washed my face with Eau-de-Cologne, and combed my dishev- 
elled hair in a little, cold, tidy waiting-room; and in about an hour 
my train came and picked me up, and set me down at Haddington 
station soon after nine, where the carriage was duly waiting. 

I never saw the country about here look so lovely, but I viewed it 
all with a calm about as morbid as was my excitement last year. Dear 
Miss Jess received me with open arms in a room with a bright fire, 
and the prettiest breakfast-table set out. Miss Donaldson does not 
come down till eleven. They are the same heavenly kind creatures, 

> Craik. * Both {tupra). 

* Famous Dr. Beid on whisky punch. 
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Had tbcre is uo falling off even in looks since last year. I am not 
going out of Uie bouse agnin lo-day, hut I cannot write. 1 am bo 
weariedt oh. so dreadfully wearied! Being hindered from sleeping 
is quite Hitollier thing from not being able to sleep. J 

I hope you found a fire when jou got linme, and some reaaonablcTI 
good tea. If you could fancy me in some part of the house out ot'M 
sight, my absence would make little difference, considering how ' 
little 1 see of you, and liow preoccupied you arc when I do see jou. 

Do you know 1 had yesKr-even a presentiment I should die be- 
fore I got backY Those things Lord Asbburton brought had shiv- 
ered me all tbroiigli, and the first thing wo met was a. coffin. I was 
so nervous that I wanted lo scream, but the pliysiciil weariness had 
quashed down that non sense. 

Olil be kind to Nero, and slightly attentive to the canaries, and 
my poor little nettle and gooseberry bush. Moreover, tcl] Anne she 
will find Mrs, Cook's bill in my blot-book; I forgot to give it to her. 
I also forgot to bring my boa; lell Anne, please, to shake it eveiy 
two or three days, and to leave the fur jacket exposed to the air 
where I placed it, and shake it and the great fm coat downstairs 
frequently. Bhe let the moths get into my fur last year. A kiss to 

I wonder how you are getting along. J 

God keep you. ■ 

Affectionately yours, ' I 

Jane W. Cahltlk. 1 

I wish you wnuld thank Lord Asbburton for me, I couldn't say 
anything about his klndnes.s in giving me those things, which she 
had been in the habit of wearing. I felt so sick and so like to 
that I am afraid I seemed quite stupid and ungrateful to him. 

LETTER 176. 
T. OaHpte, Chelsea. 

Haddlaehin: JalyH. ISBT. 
Good morning, dearl I wonder if you are ' quite happy and COiSj 
fortable' this morning? or — what shall I say — 'contrairy '? P^ 
haps I may have a letter by the midday poet; yonr Xanl came by it„1 
But it is best, in my own writing, to take time ' by the forelock;'! 
his pigtail is so apt to come away in one's band! Indeed, I havol 
less time for lettei-writlng here than might be thought, considering I 
the quiet monolony of the life X lead. I am ' colled ' al eight tf 
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their clock; but in reality at half-past seven; and at a quarter after 
eight (in reality) Miss Jess and I sit down to l)reakfa8t: tea, eg^ 
brown bread, and honey-comb. This is Miss Jess's best talking 
time, and we sit till ten or so. From that till eleven I may write, 
or dam my stockings, or meditate on things in general, without be- 
ing missed. 

At eleven the carriage comes round, and both ladies go a drive of 
two miles along the Dunbar Road I I accompany them; and, hav- 
ing'sct them down at their own door again, I go a long drive by my- 
self. That is my chief entertainment during the day. Nowhere in 
the world that I know of are there such beautiful drives; and I 
recognise places that I had seen in my dreams, the recollection of 
them having been preserved in my sleep long after it had passed 
out of my waking mind. 

I come in just in time to change my dress and rest before dinner 
at three; a dinner always * very good to eat* (as you say) and of 
patriarchal simplicity. Always strawberries and cream ad Ubituml 
Between dinner and tea (at six) I talk to Miss Donaldson, and 1 
take a little walk, to the churchyard or some place that I care for. 
After tea talking again, or I read aloud — excessively loud (I read 
them your Nigger Question, much to Miss Donaldson's approval 
and delight); and before 8ui)per (of arrowroot milk), at half- past 
nine, I have run down every evening to speak a few words of en- 
couragement to my poor unlawful cousin, in her sick bed. I think 
she would recover if she could overcome the effects of the frightful 
quantity of mercury Mr. Howden has given her. My heavens, what 
n^ father would have said to him ! At ten, bed 1 1 

I am so grieved to find the fair, which used to be held to-day, has 
turned into a mere cattle-fair; no booths with toys and sweeties I* 
and I had set my heart on buying a pair of waxen babes of the 
wood covered with moss (by imaginary robins), in a little oval spale- 
box,' which used to be my favorite fairing. Last night, however, I 
bought a — ^hedgehog from a wee boy. I thought I might take it 
home in my carpet-bag to eat the cockroaches. Perhaps I will think 
better of itl 

I imagine Miss Jess was so inspirited by my presence, that last 
Sunday she 'took a notion' of going to church! She had not 
been there for years. Of course I had to go with her. As it was 
to ' the chapel ' I didn't so much mind. I should not have liked to 
sit* in a strange seat in our own church. I found the poor little 

« 
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whitewashed, bare>boarded chapel traosformed iolo a little blossom 
of Puaeyile taste! Paiuted glass windows! Mngniflcent organ! 
Airs from the opera of 'Acisand Galalpa'l the most snow-white 
and ethereal ot surpliccsl and David Roughead {he of the 'fertile 
imftgiostioa ') chanting his responses behind us, and siogins ' a deep 
bass,' and tossing oft his A — mCnsl in a jaunty style, that gavemea 
atrong desire to box his ears. 

Give mj compliraeata to Anne; the usual kiss to my 'bleased' 
dog. 

Tour affectionate 



LETTER 1T7. 
T. Carlj/k, Chelsea. 

Bvnaj Hani.: Thursday. Jul? S3, ISST. 

The pens you made me, dear, are all ground down on this lime- 
paper, and I am obliged to write now with the Imck^j, which has a 
perverse effect on my ideas, and my ideas are rather awry lo begin 
with, I feel provoked that, having ' made an effort ' like this ta 
get well, I do not succeed in doing it effectually and at once. " Very 
abaard.' I ought to be thankful for ever so little amendment; above 
ftll, even if no cure should be worked on nie by all this fresh air, 
and sweet milk, and riding in carriages, and having my own entire 
humour out, I ought to be thankful for the present escape from 
that horrid slckiu'ss, which nobody that has not felt it can know 
the horror of. 

Though roy nights are no better than they were at Chelsea — in- 
deed, worse iatlerly — still it is only oppression and weariness 1 leali 
during the day ; not that horrid feeling as if death were grasping 
my heart. But, ' oh, my I ' what a shame, when you are left alone 
there with plenty of smoke of your own to consume, to be puEBng 
out mine on you from this distance! It is certainly a questiouablQ- 
privilege one's best friend enjoys, that of having all one's darkness 
rayed out on him. IE I were writing to — who shall I say! — Mr, .< 
Barlow, now, 1 should fill my paper with 'wits,' and elegant 
quotations, and diverting anecdotes; should write a letter that 
would procure me laudation sky-high, on my ' charming, unflag- 
ging spirits,' and my ' extraordinary fresliness of mind and feelings; ' 
hut to you I cannot for my life be anything but a bore. 

I went and drank tea with Mrs. David D^ividsoii, Ihe worst- 
ironmn I ever knew; and at seventy-eight years of age ahe bai 
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dzop of gall in her whole composition, and is as serene as if she had 
never had a sorrow. She has still the same servant, Mary Jeffrjs, 
who was with her when I was a child; she has served her with tlie 
same relish for fifty years. ' Ye dinna find us as perfect as I could 
wuss/ she (Mary) said to me (the house was clean as a new pin); 
' but I'm as wullin as ever to work, only no Just sae able.' At the 
door she called after me: * Ye'll find us ay here while we're to the 
fore; but it's no unco lang we can ezi>ect to get bided.' I don't 
think either mistress or maid could survive the other a month. 

To-night, again, I go out to tea, at Miss Brown's; and on Satur- 
day night at the Sheriffs', who were at school with me. On Mon- 
day I go to Mrs. Binnie's; on Tuesday to Craigenvilla, Morning- 
side; and on Wednesday to Auchtertool. 

I have a most affectionate letter from Lady Airlie, but I hardly 
think I shall go so far. 

Compliments to Anne. Tour care of the live stock does * credit 
to your head and hort' * 

Affectionately yours, 

jAinc Welsh Cabltlb. 



LETTER 178. 
T, Carlyle, CheUea, 

Sonny Bank: Sunday, July M, 1I6T. 

Thanks for your note, meant to be very soothing, I can see; but 
it rather soothes me the wrong way of the hair somehow — makes 
me feel I had been making a baby of myself, and a fractious baby. 
Well, never mind, as Miss Madeline Smith * said to old Dr. Simp- 
son, who attended her during a short illness in prison, and begged 
to use ' the privilege of an old man, and speak to her seriously at 
parting,' ' My dear doctor, it is so good of you. But I won't let 
you trouble yourself to give me advice, for I assure you I have 
quite made up my mind to turn over a new leaf I' That is fact 
Simpson told it to Terrot, who told me. 

And so I have made up my mind to turn over a new leaf, and no 
more give words to the impatient or desponding thoughts that rise 
in my mind about myself. It is not a natural vice of mine, that 

1 Poor Lady Bulwer, quizdng (her mother-in-law), in a mad mood, where 
also were * Fuz ^ = Forster, Ac. &q. 
s The niairnw morderan. 
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sort of egoJBticKl babblement, but lias been fo«tered In me by the 
patience and sympatby shown me in uiy late luug illness. I can 
very easily leave it oS, as X did Hmokiog. when I see it to be get- 
ting a bad babit. 

Bm about Miaa Bmilb I have one thing to tell you wbich I (Link 
you nlll be rather glad of, aa giving the death-stroke to teBtimoDialB. 
Tlie Glasgow mercbauta are iictuajjy raiaiog a BUbecripLion (it bas 
reached nine thousand pounds) ' to teelily tlielr sympathy for her,' 

One man, a Mr. D , has ^ven a thousand himself — he had 

better marry her, and get poisuned. Not that I believe the girl 
gailty of tbo poisoning; but she is sucli a little incarnate devil that 
the murder don't go for much iu my opinion of ber. 

Haddington bos liulf the liouour of having produced this coca- 
trice. I knew her great-grandmother— a decent, ancient woman, 
called 'Mealy Janet.' never to be seen but with a bag of flour 
under each arm. She was mother to the 'Mr. Hamilton, architect 
of Edinburgh,' and to one of tbe most curious figures in my child' 
hood, Mysle Hamilton, or 'MealMysie '(she continuing ber mottier's 
flour trade) ; die spolie with a loud man'i voice, tliat used to make 
us children take to our bcels iu terror when we beard it. I remem- 
ber the boys said Mysiu was a — - but what that was I hadn't a 
notion, nor have I yet ; my mother thought Ijer a good woman, and 
once by way of lark, invited ber to tea. I bought a pamphlet the 
other day containing tbe whole 'trial,' on the very spot where 
Mysie HamtUon sold her flour, now a book-abop. 

I was in our own house yesterday, Tliey liave uew papered tiie 
drawing-room and dining-room. But the paintwelefton it is still the 
same, and perfectly new-looking, after some forty yeara. My father 
always had everything done effectually. There are no such doors sa 
those painted wainscoat ones that I ever saw. with their eight co&Cs 
of paint and aa many of varnish. The old drawing-room still looks 
to me a beautiful room, independent of associations. But a full- 
length portrait of Mr. Howden, leaning like Sir David Baird on hia 
horse's neck, was over the mantel-piece, vulgarising everj'lhing by, I 
its gloom-like presence. I gave young Dr. Howden, who live* I 
there still, the large photogi-apb of "Woolner's Medallion,' ii 
secret expectation it would be hung up in that dear old room whicb I 
still feels mine. 

And my 7011U1 was left behind 
For some one elss to flod.' 

1 Of me. 3 Supra, my wronc recoUecttaa. 
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Th^ young girl-wife wlio lives there ia Tery loToly, and writei 
poetry — €k)d help her I 

I adhere to my programme of leaving to-morrow, Ac., but have 
promised to stop here again on my way home. I could not help it, 
when I saw those dear old women crying about my going so soon. 

[No room for signature. Two flower-leaves— petals— inclosed.] 

LETTER 179. 

Ardiy something, an enthusiast Annandale pedlar, gone half mad 
with theology and horror of mad dogs, was gratefully supping por- 
ridge and milk in a wealthy farmer's kitchen one summer evenmg, 
intending to lodge there, when a mischievous maid servant whis- 
pered to another, * Was that the bowl the stranger dog had? ' as 
audibly to Archy as the * Whist, whist!' (hush) of answer was. 
Archy sprang to his feet, snatched his pack, and ran ttirough the 
wilderness many miles incessantly towu^s the cottage of a brother 
whom he had there. In the dead of the night a knock at the win- 
dow was heard: brother asking who? what? Archy answered 'I'm 
degenerating.' 

T, CarlyU, Cheltea. 

Auchtertool: Monday, Aug. 8, 1867. 
Oh, heaven! or rather, oh, the other place! 'I am degenerating 
from a woman into a dog, and feel an inclination to bark — bow 
wow! wow!' Ever since I came here I have been passing out of 
one silent rage into another at the things in general of this house. 
Viewed from the invalid point of view, they are enough really to 
make one not only bark but bite; were it not that, in other people's 
houses, one has to assume the muzzle of politeness. The best 
intentions always unfortunate. The finest possibilities yielding 
zero, or worse. The maximum of bother to arrive at the minimum 
of comfort (so far as I am concerned). Is it possible that the 
change of a cook can make the difference betwixt now and last 
summer? or is it the increased irritability of my nerves that makes 
it? or are my cousins getting stupefied for want of anything to stir 
their souls on this hilltop? The devil knows best how it comes, 
but ' I, as one solitary individual,' find no satisfaction in the ar- 
rangements here, though * there need be no reflections for want of 
roses,' and, ' beautiful views,' and ' pure air ' ! And it is not only 
my soul that protests but my body; I sleep shockingly, and the 
sickness has come back. How little Mary has escaped dying uude^^ 
these late and irregular hours, aad bad bread, axid ^>2K>i^ "n^^V ^"^ "^^^ 
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'much Bcio nboui notbing," and 'don't y5u wish you may g«t lt,T] 
livre, is a wouder Lo me, and I don't think much of her doctop.i 
Wlien I looked at liim unil liia ways intently, ibe oUicr day, with. 
& half-thought to consult Iiim luyself about certaiu tlilnga, he 
me cold,*' — voiy cold Indeed, and, 'with a decided prefereoce/ ft 
nalurel Hadn't I better be going tlien? Decidedly; 'being 
ohild,' 1 have 'no wish' to stay. But then, 'that damned thing 
called the milk of human kindness,' ' not being yet all gone to aour 
curd in me, I would not show any unfeeling impatience to be gone; 
where I am treated (though God knows how iu judiciously) moat 
kindly according to their light and ability. 

I bafe written to La<ly Airlie declining (he honour proposed to 
me, which looked, on CDnaideralion, something of the Irisbmau'ft 
bottomless -8edan sort. Al.'io I have declined a pressing invilatloo 
to Thornhill. My flesh quivered at the thouglit of going UirougU 
that again, in my prcaetit weakness of body and mind. But ImeaB 
to stop some days— a week perhaps— with my aunts; who are really 
good, intelligent companions when they keep off llieir hobby, and 
where I am well cared for materially. They have a good, plain 
house, and keep early hours and to a moment, and seemed really 
pleased to liave me. I never saw women more improved by keep- 
ingl I had been thinking to try » week's sea-bathing before you 
suggested it; and perhaps shall go for a week lo Portobello oi 
North Berwick. At all events, I go back, if I am spared, lo Sunn^ 
Bank to start from there tor London. I could not get away with- 
out promising that, and shall be very glad of anoUier breath of my 
'native air' — I shouldn't wonder if it were the last till it hlowaoYHC 
my grave; for when one of those dear old women dies, the other 
will follow fast; and they, too, gone, I don't think, if I even livei 
long, I ahould ever hnve the courage or wish to go back more. 
Yours affectionately, 

Ja»£ W. Cablyls. 

LETTER 180. 
T. Carlj/le. Chdiea. 
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Oh, my dearl — I am so sorry to think of jour liavinp; been all 
alone there with Anne 'dreadfully ill!' As it has turned out, it 

' "That daiDned Uilng called the "Uilk ot hiuDsn kfndiieu. 
Cbaoted Qod be bad DOtbias of,' Ac Spedalne'a slory. 
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was better that you did not tell me; for certainly I should have at: 
once flown oflf to the rescue, and arrived only to complicate ydur 
difficulties by falling ' dreadfully ill * myself. Still, the confidence 
in all being well (figuratively speaking), so long as I hear noth- 
ing to the contrary, is done for by this concealment. So it will be 
for my peace of mind to be making no further move than is not a 
move homeward. My consolation, under the images of your dis- 
comfort that present themselves, is of that melancholy sort pro- 
duced by ' two afflictions.* * I have been in such a way myself for 
the last week, that I could have done no good to you, Anne, or 
myself by being * at my post * I The physical pain has been over 
for three days, but followed by such horrible depression of spirits 
that it felt as if one degree more of it would make me hang or 
drown myself. I could not write to you anything but articulate 
moans and groans, with a sprinkling of execrations! And so I pre- 
ferred letting down the valve and consuming my own smoke. The 
last two nights I have had better sleep; and to-day I feel a little 
more up to living, though still far enough from ' doing the hoping of 
the family.' 

Walter is going to give me a drive. Since Friday I have not 
had any exercise. Jeannie, with her • child of 'miracle * and its two 
attendants, is still expected to-morrow, and I havo fixed my depar- 
ture for Thursday, which is as much giving in to family proprieties 
as could reasonably be expected of me. I have not named any 
time for my stay at Morningside — will * leave it open * (as you say); 
but, even should I thrive there, I don't think of more than a week. 
And another week at Sunny Bank will make as much ' outing' as 
should suffice for this year! For the rest, I may give myself the 
same comfort about my travels that I used to give you about your 
horse, when you were saying it did you *next to no good; ' I 'can't 
tell how much worse ' I should have been had I stayed through all 
that heat of London. Certainly I have had nothing to suffer from 
heat, whatever else. 

Oh, those Indian women! It seems sinful of one to complain of 
anything in face of their dreadful fate, and their mothers and sis- 
ters at home I * It is difficult to reconcile such things with the be- 
lief that God takes care of every individual He has made! — that 
'God is Love! ' Love? It isn't much like a world ruled by Love, 

^ ' Two afflictions.'—' Deux afflictions mises ensemble peuvent deveuir \me 
doniolation.* 
s Indian Mutiny, and such news of its hoTroTa\ 
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this. My dear, 1 um tempted to wrile a good deal of blaspl 
juet at this momeLit. ' BeLt«r not! ' 

Tliauks for wriiing so ofteu. If you saw your letters received,' 
you would think them important to me, surely; or that I am cer- 
tainly too weakaud uerroua 'for say thing' (as ibey say in Luncor 
Bhire). The last two or three letters I turned quite sick at the sight 
of, and bad to catch at a chair and fit down tremblinj; before loould 
open ajid read them. This is ' a plain uuvarniBhed ' fact. And yet 
t was frightened for nothing in particular that t could have put into 
words. If you bad put a loaded pistol to me, and required me to 
tall on my life what was agitating me to such a degree, I could 
have said nolbiog more lucid than thai I didn't know whether there 
mightn't l>e some word in the letter that X would rather hadn't been 
there, or that the tone of the letter might show you were ill or uu- 
comfortabtu. or that, in sbort, I couldn't guess wbether it would 
make me gladder or sadder. But for a rational creature to be at 1 
point of fainting with no moi'e reasou tbau thati ' A poor, miae 
ble wretch with no staminat ' (as old Sterting used to say). 

Address to Crai gen villa, Moruiugsidc. 

Tours affectionately, 

Jabe W. C. 
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translation fconk 
ted upon at Comely Bank " 
Deing thought concerned) by a certain Madame Viaris, zealous ana 
honest Pomeranian, wife of an ex-Napoleon officer, wliom and their 
one boy she honourably supported by teaching German. Heciting 
or reading In a high snri«ky tone the original of Werner, Bhe ex- 
claimed passionately, at every turn, ' But wbei'e is the Child "■■ 
Glory?' and got no answer, escept in assenting smiles and loi 
continued reraembrance. — T. 0. 

T. CaHyle, C/ultea. 



m Bank,. 



Auchlertool : Thursday, Aug. IS, I8EIT. 
My packing ia Just flnished, dear; my dinner will be up 
minutes; and then I am off to Kirkcaldy to catcli the three o'clocK 
train. The day is very calm, so I hope to escape sickness; anyhow 
I shall be glad to have saved myself from ' The Child of Glory," 
and its court. And as one hopes for relief, when one is feverish In 
bed, from turning on the other side, so I took forward to Morning' 
side with a certain thankfulness. At all events It Is 
Bank, itnd Sunny Bank is on the road to London. 
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Jeannie and her suite did not arrive till yesterday. The baby kr 
about three finger-lengths long; the two nurses nearly six feet each. 
Five packing cases came before them by the carrier, and as many 
portmanteaus and carpet-bags in the carriage with them. * Did you 
ever?' * No, I never!' I have kept my temper with all this non- 
sense wonderfnlly, to outward appearance at least. But it is only 
the speedy prospect of getting far away from it that has enabled me 
to keep from bursting out into swearing. 

I hoped to have had leisure to write at decent length yesterday 
afternoon or to-day; but one can't get on with anything in this 
infernal hubbub. So I just scribble this little note to put in the 
post-office on my way out to Momingside, that you may know I 
have ' crossed ' without accident. The Morningside post leaves 
early I believe. 

Tours affectionately, 

Janb W. Cablyijb. 

LETTER 182. 

21 Carlyle, Esq,, Chelsea. 

Craigenvilla: Saturday, Aug. 15, 1867. 

Now then, * thanks God,* I am back into the regions of common 
sense; have a nice little 'my-foot-is-on-my-native-heath-and-my- 
name's-Macgregor ' feeling. The lungs of my soul begin to play, 
after having been all but asphyxiated with tarnation folly. Such a 
scene of waste, and fuss, and frivolity, and vanity, and vexation of 
spirit, I desire not to set my foot in again on this side of time. 
* All sailing down the stream of time into the ocean of eternity, for 
the devil's sake. Amen I ' I am sure it wasn't my irritability. 
Looking back on it coolly from here, I am as much disgusted as 
when I was in it. 

I was taken to the Kirkcaldy station instead.of Burnt Island, Wal- 
ter having business there. Of course the first person I saw there 
was Mr. William Swan ; and he was ' crossing ' too, and took me 
under his ample wing. The sea was as smooth as a looking-glass, 
and I wasn't upset the least in the world. When my cab stopped 
at the gate here everybody ran out to meet me — three aunts, maid, 
and the very cat, with whom I am in high favour; it came purring 
about my feet, and whipping my leg with its tail; but you needn't 
say a word of that to Nero. I respect his too sensitive feelings. 
They made me quite comfortable, and got me "v^^xxaXj^VskTy^^^^osii^ 
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We bad just flnialied vchen another call drove to the gate, out of - 
which leaped Jolin ' from Richmond, and one of his m( ' ' " 
I rushed oS to open the house-door to him, and yon Ghould bnve 
Been how he started and stared. He iook.ed dreadfuiiy weak still, 
poor fellow I and coughed much, but not ao iucessantiy as when w( 
parted in London. Ho told my aunts I looked better. They gave 
me nice porridge to supper, and plenly of milk^not turned, 
every drop of milk and cream at Auobtertool was; and I have slept 
better both the nights I have been here. 

By the time I get done with this, and Sunny Bank, 1 shall be 
heartily glad to get home. Betty says, ' My dear, ye just toUed 
yersel last year; oh, ye mauna do that again I' And I don't mean 
to.' Nobody knows ■what going into Dumfriesshire is tor me. 
Haddington I have now got used to — like the pigs — to a certain 
extent; but Thornhilll Oh, mercy! 

Grace got hold ot your proof-sheet ' yeslerday, and shut hersattj 
up in her bedroom to read it. I knocked at the door to say son: 
thing, and she opened it with spectacles on, and the open sheet 
her hand, looking ao fierce at being interrupted. She thought I 
was the maid. Her opinion is, ' It will be a remarkably interesdng 
work, — really very iuliiresting; she can see that by even this much.' 
They all send you their kind regards and say, ' Tell him to comfl 
down." Don't they wish they may get it. 

Tour letter has come since I began this. And. aeh. 
began this, I have recollected to-morrow is Sunday; but you w3 
gel it on Monday morning. I sent the photograph to Isabella 
week ago. 

Compliments to Ann; and no end of kisses to Nero. 

Yours offeclionately, 

}. W. C. 
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LETTER 183. 
This is the last (and perhaps the first, and pretty much the one) 
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bit of pure sunshine that visited ray dark and lonesome, and In the 
end quite dismal and inexpressible, enterprise of Frederick; Sie 
rest was all darkneas, solitude; air leaden coloured, frozen irin, 
Bound of subterraneaii torrents, like Balder's ride to the Deilh 
Kingdom, ' needing,' as 1 often said, the obstinacy of ten mules for 
tenor thirteen years at that lime of life. Except a small patch of 
writing by Emerson, this is the only bit of hiunan criliclant la 
which, across Ike general eiaggeration, I could discover real ^'-—^ 
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nients of the thing. Very memorable was this of her to me, and 
will for ever be. How memorable are all these letter of 1857, and 
my silent moods (deep sorrow and toil, tinted with gratitude and 
hope) in those summer months! Two china seats (little china 
barrel-shaped things) in the ^rden here, which were always called 
'Noble-men,' from a spiteful remark of Anne's about the purchase 
of them. My midnight ' smoke ' there, looking up into the empy- 
rean and the stars. Aii me!— T. C. 

T, Oarlple, Esq,, CheUea, 

Craigenrilla, Edinburgh: Monday, Aug. M, 1897. 

Oh, my dear ! What a magnificent book this is going to be ! The 
best of all your books. I say so, who never flatter, as you are too 
well aware ; and who am ' the only person I know that is always in 
the right! '^ So far as it is here before me, I find it forcible and 
vivid, and sparkling as ' The French Revolution,' with the geniality 
and composure and finish of ' Cromwell ' — a wonderful combination 
of merits! And how you have contrived to fit together all those 
different sorts of pictures, belonging to different sorts of times,, at 
compactly and smoothly as a bit of the finest mosaic ! Really one 
may say, of these two first books at least, what Helen said of the 
letters of her sister who died — ^you remember? — * So splendidly put 
together one would have thought that hand couldn't have written 
them I' 

It was the sheets that hindered me from writing yesterday; 
though I doubt if a letter posted at Morningside (the Scotch Campo 
Santo) yesterday (Sunday) would have reached you sooner tha^u if 
posted to-day. Certainly it is a devil of a place for keeping the 
Sunday, this! Such preaching and fasting, and ' touting and pray- 
ing,' as I was never before concerned in! But one never knows 
whence' deliverance is to come any more than misfortune. I was 
cut out of all, or nearly all, my difficulties yesterday by the simple 
providential means of — a bowel complaint! It was reason enough 
for staying away from church ; excuse enough for declining to be 
read to; and the loss of my dinner was entirely made up for by the 
loss of my appetite! Nothing could have happened more oppor- 
tunely! Left at home with Pen (the cat), when they had gone 
every one to her different (* Place of Worship,' I opened my desk to 
write you a letter. But I would just take a look at the sheets first. 
Miss Jess had put a second cover on the parcel, and forwarded it by 



1 * Faut ayouer, ma chdre, je ne troave que mol qui aie toujours raiscm,* 
said Madame Lafayetta 
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railwtij OQ Saturday night; and I bcid not been Me to read then, 
by Iho (joslight. wbioh dazzles my eyes. It is one of the little 
peeuliariiics of this liouse that tliere iBo't a caoiDe nllowed is it of 
any sort— wai, dip, moulded, or composii«l Well, I took up the 
eiteets and read ' here a little and there a little.' and then I began at 
the beginniag and never could itop till I tiad read to the end, and 
pretty well learot it by heart. I was atill reading when Church 
came out, and bo my letter got Dipt in the bud. If it ia bo interest- 
ing for me, who have read and heard bo many of the stories in 
it before, what must it be to others to wliom it is all newT the 
nutter as well as the manner »f the iiarrativel Yes, you shall aee, 
it will be the best of all your books— and small thanks to ill 11 
has taken a doing! 

I suppose you are roasting again. Here there has been no euch 
heat since I came north as in the last three days— mercury at 75° in 
tlic shade yesterday. But there is plenty of east wlud to keep ons 
from anffocaiing, provided one can get it without the dual. I used 
to fancy Piccadilly dusty; but, oh, my, if you saw the MomingBide 
Road! 

I must tell you a compliment paid mc before I couclude. 
I hadn't seen for twenty years came to call for me. ' You 
I beard,' she said. 'Ab, yes, it is easy to see you have suOeredl 
an entire wreck, like myself.' Theo. looking round on my Hire* 
aunls, ' Indeed, like all of usi I ' 

YouTB affectionately, 

Jane W. Oakltlb. 

What of Lady Sandwich? You never mention her. Flemingi 
At Raith ! I should have tieen as astonished to meet him in Kirk- 
caldy, as to meet Tiger WuU's' ■ finest blackcock that ever 8teppe4 ' 
the streets of Greenock I ' 

LETTBB 184. 

In final settlement of heritage inlo equal parts, John Welsh; ' 
senior, totally omitted her {i.e. her father, who was eldest, and liAd 4 
been the benefactor and stay of all the family), of which I remf "" 
ber she wrote at the time to me, nobly sorrowIuL — not ignobly t] 
or ever, In that case or in any.^T. C. 

•FlBIaln^— Old (ngio of fashion; ones Charlea Bullor's 'Bttached.' 
'■ToeserWuU,- Tiger Will— William Dunlop, a well-knomi cousin of beta, " 
one ot (be straogeaC nien of his age, with lui ineiliaiutlble Beose et tan. Ons, 
friend promised another (acoording to WuU) ' the flneat blackcock l^^at,' tut. 
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- 71 Garble, Etq., Chelsea. 

Sunny Bank: Friday, Augurt 96, 1887 

Here I am, dear, an incarnation of ' the bad sixpence.' Sixteen 
mil^B nearer home, anyhow. I left Edinburgh at two yesterday, 
was at Longniddry by half-past two, and didn't get to Haddington 
till four. Such complete misunderstanding exists between the 
little Haddington cross-train and all other trains, that one may lay 
one's account with having to wait always three-quarters of an hour 
at the least. Then the waiting-room is * too stuffy for anything,' 
and the seated structure outside expressly contrived for catching 
cold in; so that one is fain to hang about on one's legs in space. 

The bother of all this, taken together with the excitement of my 
rapturous welcome, kept me awake in a high fever, till my doomed 
hour of four o'clock this morning — or something kept me awake 
that the devil only knows! It was such an arrival, after all: the 
servants waiting outside the house, smiling and saying, * Glad to 
•ee you back, ma'am.' Miss Jess, tumbling into my arms on the 
threshold, 'faintly ejaculating' (as a novelist would say), 'Our 
Precious!' 'Our Beloved!* and beyond her my godmother, ad- 
vancing with her hands stretched out, groping the air, and calling 
out in an excited way, ' Is that my bairn? ' 

The niece and grand-niece were discreet enough to keep upstairs 
till ' the first flush o' meeting ' was over, but were very cordial when 
they appeared. To their credit I must say, they might easily take 
offence at the preference shown me. Even in the midst of these 
raptures my eye sought and discovered your letter on the usual 
table, but I refrained from opening it (paragon of politeness that I 
was!) till dinner was over, for which I had already kept them wait- 
ing an hour. 

They think me looking much better. Indeed, my first fortnight 
at Oraigenvilla, with all its drawbacks of weekly fasts, inordinate 
reading to, gas, and water-cistern, was very good for my health, 
and, on the whole, pleasant to live. I cannot say which of my 
aunts was the kindest to me — ^they were all so kind. Grace knitted 
me a pair of such warm stockings while I was there; and Ann 
flowered me a most lovely collar; and Elizabeth procured a whole 
calf's stomach (!) for me (now in my carpet-bag) that I might have 
curds at home, as it was the thing I seemed to like best of all that 
they gave me to eat; and it was so pleasant tA\!lK\sL^ tXysvsX ^ ^<^»x OcV 
II-4 
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long ago ' with those who I felt (for tbe first time perhaps) had ia- 

It wus belter so, surely, I thouglit, »fter our affectionate parting; 
fur belter so tbao if 1 Lad gnne to law wltb them about that frac. 
liou of my grandfoUiur's property I might have diaputed, and eTen 
gnioGd it, and put hBart-biimings and reEentment betweea my owa 
faiLcr's sistera and me for erermorc. A little true family affectioo 
is wortli a great many hundreds of pounds, eapecially when one 
iau't Docdiug pounds! 

Since writing this slieet I have lieen to DirletoD Castle, and it ia 
now dinner-time, and I must take my letter to the post office 
mediately after, or you won't hear of me (ill Tuesday. 
Tours affectionately, 

JiNU W. O^ 

No date Gsed yet, or, indeed, to be spoliea of for tbe moment. 

LETTER 185. 
T. Carlyle. Ohelxa. 

Bunny Bank: Sunday, Aug. 30, ISW,. 

I am reading the aheeta to them—they most hliely will not 
hve lo see Ihe finished book. You never saw more ardent listeners! 
My godmother, with licr head bent forward, hearkening with 
her blind eyes, as well as her ears, might sit for a picture of Atten- 
tion. And every now and then one or other asks some question or 
makes suine remai k. tUat showt; how iatelligenlly they listen. Miiis 
Jess said one good thing: ' To look merely to the wording — it is so 
brief, BO concise, that one would expect some obscurity in the tiar- 
rative, or at least that it would need a great effort of attention to 
understand it; iostead of which the mentiinu: is as clear as glaaal' 
And Miss Donaldson said, ' X see more than ever in this, my dear, 
what I have always seen in Mr. Carlyle's books, and what I think 
dislinguisbca him from all the writers of the present day — a great 
love of truth; and, what is more' (observe Ibe Sue disccimiuationt) 
'a perfect detestation of liesl ' 

I was afraid, having to read in a voice so high pitched, my read- 
ing would not do Justice to the thing ; but Miss Donaldson asked 
nie last night, 'My dear, does Mr. Carlyle read what he w 
you bit by bitf ' ' Oh, dear, no ! he does not like reading alouc 
' Then I suppose jan read it often over to yourself I For I i^H 



I 
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QoUcisg that in reading those sheets, you did it so natural-like, just 
as if it was coming out of your own head I ' 

I was dreaming last night about going to some strange house, 
among strange people, to make representations about cocks! I went 
on my knees at last, weeping, to an old man with a cast-metal face 
and grey hair; and while I was explaining all about how you were 
an author, and couldn't get sleep for these new cocks, my auditor 
flounced off, and I became aware lie was the man who had three 
serpent-daughters, and kept people in glass bottles in Hoffman's 
Talel * I forgot his name, but knew it well enough in my dream. 

A kiss to Nero. Yours ever, 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 186. 
r. Carlyle, Chelsea, 

Sunny Bank: Wednesday, September 8, lfl67. 

Oh, my dear, my dear! you give me the idea of a sensible Chris- 
tian man making himself into a spinning dervish. Oh, ' depend 
ui)on't, the slower thou ridest, the faster thou'lt get,' &c. These 
dinings ' before sunset,' teas ' about ten,' — don't I know what comes 
of all that, and that what comes of it is ' eventually,' ' rale mental 
agony in your own inside'?' hardly to be assuaged by blue pill 
and castor oil at a great expense of inward life. If I hadn't been 
coming home at any rate, your last letter would have determined 
me to come, just to put a spoke in your wheel, that you mayn't 
like a furious grinding-stone, fly all off in sand. 

It will be a great nuisance to you, I know, when you have got 
the bridle of time shaken off your head, about your heels, and your 
face to the wind, to be again in harness with a little steady-going 
animal, that looks to have her corn and her mashes regular, or liea 
down in the road. 

But bless you, if you hadn't had a counter- pull on you in the di- 
rection of order, and regularity and moderation, and all that stupid 
sort of thing, where would you have been by this time? Tell me 
that! Oh, how I wish I were home, that horrid journey over! 
Eliza Donaldson says, *Not like the journey, Mrs. Carlyle? how 
odd!' I declare it is a consolation for having one's nerves *all 

> ArchivaHua lAiidhorst : ' Oh, my beautiful little darling! was t^re ever a 
prettier dream, bad or good? * 
* Servant Helen's phrase. 
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gQDS lo Bmithers,' to see bow stoHd and unlovable good bealth } 

makes people, with tUe beal inleuliona loo. 

I hare brokeu lo Hiss Jess the fact that I am going next week, 1 
on Tuesday orWedoeftdny; and before that time I shall surely have J 
made up my mind about the train. Never fear, but I ahall go b j 3 
first-class this time. Only which first-class? Haddington is most J 
ill conveniently situated us to the railway, which is 
those strange delays of letters. No eijiress train stops at Longiiiii- | 
dry. Well, well, as Nancy at Craigenputlock said of Elliot's 
scent from the roof, ' Pooli 1 his own weight will bring bim down.*' 
I shall get home surely by some force of gravitation or other. 

1 haven't got through the American novel yet. It is a curious 
book: very nearly a good 1>ook but spoiled, like old Sterling's 
famous carriage, by pretendiui; to be too many different things all 
in one. It is ' Quinland ' (a novel), or It is ' Varii;ties of American 
Life.' Then it is an allegory (himself tells ua that) symbolising the 
Marriage of Genius and Religion. Then it is a note-book ot Mr. 
White, or Wliitc's opinions of all the authors he has studied, and 
all the general reflections he has ever made. Then it Is an Ameri- 
can Wilhelm Meister. Then it is Mr. White's realised Ideal of— a 
new Christian Bible ! And, finally, one doesn't know what it is or 
Is not; any more liiaa whether the style is a fiagrant imitation ot 
yon, or ot Goethe, or of Jean Paul, or of Emerson. Happily it t 
'isn't of the slightest consequence ' which. 

Tours ever aflectionately, 

J. W. C. 

LETTER 187. 

Printing of Priedrich, first two volumes, n 

Chriatmaa was spent an """ — --' — ' — • — 

I expect in this world. 

To Mrt, Aiatin, the Gill. Anjum. 

9 Cbeyne Row, Cbelsea: Cbristnuu !>&;> ISST- 
My dear Mary, — I understood that your brother would write ^ 
himself to-day, to announce the save arrival of your bos, the c 
tenta of whieli were exliibited lo him in succession last night. 
When it came to the goose, carried in oil my arms like a strange 
new kind of baby (with that belly-hund about it!}, he burst into 
such a laugh 1 ' That fellow I think has got his quietus ' (he said). 

' Our ' Jock-of-aU-trodea ' 
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But now he has just come down, and is off for his ride, and when 
I asked ' had he written to Mary? * he exclaimed wildly that he had 
' fifteen hours of the most awful work of correcting proofs ahead 
of him, that I who had nothing to do should have written to Mary 1' 
With all the pleasure in lifel had I known in time, instead of 
within just half an hour of post-time — from which is to be sub- 
tracted ten minutes for putting on my things and running to the 
post-office I But better a line than no letter at all till to-morrow*- 
you thinking the while that those blessed birds may be coming to 
harm from being too long on the road I 

No, my dear! one 'Chucka'is boiling at this moment for the 
master's dinner (I dine on anything at two o'clock; not being up to 
waiting for Mr. G.'s six or seven o'clock dinners). But I had one 
of the eggs to my breakfast, and it was the very best and biggest I 
ever ate in my lifel There were only two broken, and not wasted 
even these; I lifted up the yolks, which lay quite round and whole, 
in a spoon (for puddings). 

I wish I had begun in time, for I had plenty of things to say; 
but I must keep for this time to mere acknowledgment of your 
present— another day I may tell you the rest. 

Tours ever affectionately, 

Jane Cabltlb. 

LETTER 188. 

She returned to me Wednesday evening, September 9, evidently 
a little better, says the record. Her winter was none of the best; 
end of the year she is marked very feckless, though full of spirit. 
I, deep all the while in Frederick proofs and fasheries, hoping to 
have all ended — of these two volumes — by the end of May, which 
term in effect was nearly kept. 

In January 1858, we bad engaged to a week at the Grange with 
Lord Ashburton, from which my poor Jeannie (trouble with ser- 
vants, &c., superadding itself) was obliged to excuse herself and 
send me alone, who only stayed three days. This, her dear letter 
during these, which except two tragic moments — first entrance to 
the empty drawing-room in silence of dusk ; then another evening 
Lady Sandwich and Miss Baring new hanging the pictures there 
— have left no trace whatever with me, — T. C. 



T, Oarlyle, Esq,, at the Oremge. 

Che3me Row: Monday, Januaiy 18, 1858. 
My dear! ' Te maun joost excuse us the day ! ' I have an aching 
head come to fraternise with my aching &\d<&, «lXv^L^^\>^^«GL^O&&^Nl^ 



^^ 
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fttn ' very much detaubed; ' can't easily ait Mill to write. For the 
re^t, even QeratdlQC couldn't say of me that I am ' mucU happier 
for your being away.' 1 feel aa forlorn as — 'the maiden' th&t 
'milked the cow witli tlie crura pled horu." My sicknesa and help- 
1ci4<tDcs3 striviDg lo ' keep up its dignity,' and, what is more !□ the 
purpose, lo keep its lejiiper in this alraoapliere of systematic inso- 
lence and araenicnl polileuess, ia one of iLoae suHeringa tiirough 
wliieli I suppose man (meaning woman} is ' made perfect,' or ought 
to lie. 

Then llie poor lillle dog, who waa to have been 'company to 
ine,' is not recovered from the illness he took before you left. He 
seemed coming to himself yesterday forenoon, though still he had 
not tasted food since the lost you gave him ; and I stupidly let Hr. 
Piper take liim to Fulham. He came home—carried most of tbe 
way. not able Co keep his legs— bis eyes extinct, his legs stretched 
out cold and stiff. He Vaa lain over since without moving, but be 
now looks at me wiieo I stroke him, and his posture ia more natu- 
ral. You may fancy liow many lucifers I lighted through the 
night, when I felt him quite cold, and couldn't hear him hreathingi 
Poor wee Nero! how glad 1 should be to hear him snoring, or see- 
ing him orer-enHng himself againi 

Please tbaiik Lady Sandwicli for the dear little letter t had from 
her this morning. I don't say ' dear' in the Lady A. sense, but 
really meaning it, I will write to her when I have got my head a 
little above all this troubled ^aler. Also thank Lord AsbburtoD 
for the game (bare and pheasants). It gives one a taste of tbe 
pleasures of patronage, having such things to give away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowe called to ask for me yesterday morning 
(Sunday) between ten and eleven, on their way to ' the Cottage.' 
Happily they found me in no muddle. In the middle of the day 
Qeraldine walked in I She couldn't have managed to reappear at a 
more propitious moment for having her judgment commuted. 

Just one packet of proofs. Though there is no sheet, I aead it,, 
in case you should stay over Wednesday. Don't hurry for me if 
you get good of the change. It will be all in my own interest joo^ J 
slaying, if you come back better for it. 

With Qeraldine at hand, I don't aoffer the same practical Incon- 
e from being confined to the house. I cia send her on any 



Jaue WaLSH Cakltlb, 
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^ W>r God's sake don't put such great platcheB of black wax on 
your letters, to me at least. My heart turned in my throat this 
mcnming; I thought it was some horrid news from Annandale. 

LETTER 189. 

Beginning of June, Friedrich quite off my hands. There were 
the usual speculations about sea quarters, covert from the heat, &c 
(miserable feature of London life, needing to be disanchored every 
year, to be made comparatively a nomiSic, quasi-Calmuck life). 
After much calculating, it is settled I am to go first to the Gill, 
afterwards to Germanv, a second time; she, after settlinff home 
botherations, to go for iTithsdale, Mrs. Pringle, of Lann Hall, press- 
ing to be her hostess. Evening of June 24, with four fat Glasgow 
gentlemen, submissively astonished at my passion for fresh air, set 
off, ride vigilant all night — the last time of my entering Scotland 
with anything of real hope, or other than affectionate gloom and 
pain.— T. C. ' 

T, Carlyle, Esq., The OiU. 

5 Chejme Bow, Chelsea: Friday, June 15, 1861 
'And the evening and the morning were the first day!' 'Let 
alone,' with a sort of vengeance. Exhausted human nature could 
not desire more perfect letting alone! It was wonderful to reflect, 
while breakfasting at nine, that you had probably already break- 
fasted at the Gill in Scotland. After all, railways are a great thing, 
only inferior to 'the Princess of China's "flying bed,"' Prince 
Houssain's ' flying carpet, ' and Fortunatus's ' wishing cap. ' Trans- 
ported over night from here to there; from Chancellor's dung-heap, 
the ' retired cheesemonger's dogs, and two-pence worth of nominal 
cream,' away to ' quiet, fresh air,' and ' milk without limit,' in one 
night! If it weren't for the four fat men in the carriage with you, 
wouldn't it be like something in a fairy tale? 

Don't let your enjoyment of 'the country' be disturbed by 
thoughts of me still ' in town.' I won't stay here longer than I 
find it good for me. But what I feel to need at present is, above 
all things human and divine, rest from 'mental worry;' and no- 
where is there such fair outlook of that for me as just at home 
under the present conditions. ' The cares of bread ' ^ have been too 
heavy for me lately; and the influx of 'cousins'* most wearing; 



* Mazadni, on his Plot expeditions. 

> Maggie and Mary, ot Auchtertool, had been to the Isle of Wigjht facmf&Jtffst\ 
lately home again. 
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and to see you oooslantly discontented, aud as much so with me, 
apparently, ua with ail oilier Cliingd, when I have neither the 
strength and spirits to bear up against your discoDteut. nor Uie ob- 



harm than 
ot tiie least notion what 
i'B heart, gnawing there 
since one can no longer 
one was Uikeu ' for bet- 
fact, that the only feaa- 
10 do is to juat die, and 



tuseness to be indifferent lo it— iliat ba:^ douo 
you have the least notion of. You have n 
a killing thought it ia to have put into out 
day and niglit, that one ought to be dead, 
make the eame exertions as formerly; that 
ter,' not by any means ' for worse;' aud, in 
ible and diguifled thing that remains for one 
be done with it.' 

Better, it possible, to recover some health of body aud mind, yc 
say. Well, yes; if possible. In that view I go with Neuberg thi^j 
evening to view a. Held of hay. 

Mrs. Welsh did not come yesterday — only a note from her to saiy 
she aud John would be here on Saturday afternoon. Her journey 
to (Scotland was 'all up,' she said; but no reason given. Not a 
word about the dear horse.* So I wrote to bid her remember to 
bring the receipt for him on Saturday. I shall regret hid being sent 
for, for I foresee that if he goes he will be left behind, as the short- 
est way of settling the matter. 

Iliave not spoken lo a soul since you left but Charlotte;' onlj 
Lady Airlie called yesterday, and I was out. Gharlolte is as kind 
and attentive as possible, and her speech ia remarkably sensible. 
She was observing yesterday morning that ' master looked rather.^ 
dull at going away, and I can't say,' she added, ' that you look paf-J 
ticularly brilliant (t) since liis departure.'' JJ 

I have got Mrs. Newnham's* little sick daughter lying out on ttu^ 
green to-day reading fairy talea, lo her intense delight. Our green ' 
to her ia grander than the Grange grounds to us. 

Ko letters for you but one from Oxford, requiring iutonnalioa 
about India.' Nero is much astouisiied that you do not come down 
in the mornlnga to take him out. He runs upstairs and then dowQ' 



> Alu I alas [ sinner Chat I am ', 
' Poor horse ' Friti,' beautUuL aton 
anentc dJet| hj & Tillain here, and yia 

• The WW maid, a Hoe little dielsei 
dlBcomment. and with very good auc 

• Ad oaloniihingiy gooii old cook, who Bometimai i 

' Sent that to Jotui Mill (after long jeara of at)ejaiH 
the jouDg mail ' a fen mlDules' interview.' 



aod lojol, liad been ni 
now roaming IngraaBQ 
jreature— coiiraBeously, with eroellent 
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to me, and stares up in my face, saying as plainly as possible, ' did 

you ever? * 

Give them at the Gill my kind regards. 

Yours ever, 

J. W. 0. 
LETTER 190. 
Mn. BusM, ThomhiU. 

6 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Sunday, June 87, 186S. 

Dearest Mary, — ^It is so long since I wrote, and I have been so 
bothered aod bewildered in the interval, that I can't recollect 
whether it is your turn or my own to write. Butjwhosesoever turn 
it is, the Silence is equally needing to be broken, and if I am the 
delinquent, I can only say I have had plenty of excuse for all my 
sins of omission of late weeks. First, my dear, the heat has really 
been nearer killing me than the cold. London heat! nobody knows 
what that is till having tried it; so breathless, and sickening, and 
oppressive, as no other heat I ever experienced is! Then the quan- 
tities of visitors rushing about me at this season, complicated by an 
influx of cousins, to be entertained on special terms, have taken out, 
in talk, my dregs of strength and spirit 1 

Then Mr. Carlyle, in the collapse from the strain of his book, and 
the biliousness developed by the heat, has been so wild to * get away/ 
and so incapable of determining where to go, and when to go, that 
living beside him has been like living the life of a weathercock, in 
a high wind, blowing from all points at oncel — sensibility super- 
added! — so long, at least, as he involved me in his 'dissolving 
views.' The imaginary houses, in different parts of the kingdom, 
in which I have had to look round me on bare walls, and apply my 
fancy to furnishing with the strength I have (!) (about equal to my 
canary's, which, every now and then, drops off the perch on its 
back, and has to be lifted up), would have driven me crazy, I think, 
if one day I hadn't got desperate, and burst out crying. Until a 
woman cries men never think she can be suffering. Bless their 
blockheadism ! However, when I cried, and declared I was not 
strong enough for all that any more, Mr. C. opened his eyes to the 
fact, so far as to decide that, for the present, he would go to his 
sister's (the Gill), and let me choose my own course after. And to 
the Gill he went last Wednesday night, and since then I have been 
resting, and already feel better for the rest, even without ' changd 
of air.' 
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"Wliiit my own course will be I hsTeu't a notion! The main 
point in my Hyntum of real ia, to poalpone not only all (ioiag, but all 
makins up mynilod to do; to reduce myself aauiucb as possible to 
a stale of vacant, placid idiolcy. Tbat is Ibe state, I am 
Jndicibua doctor would recommend for the moment. Wliea the 
time comes for nisliing for change and aclton, it will be ti 
cide where to go. Meanwhile I shall see what being well let alone 
will do for my liealth. AJl the cousins are gone now, the viaiWiB 
goiug, no household cares (' cares of bread,' as Muzzini calls them), 
for, with DO huaband to study, housekeeping is mere play, and my 
young maid is a jewel of a creatnrc. It seems to me the best chance 
I baye bad for pickingjup a Utile strength this good while. 

I suppose you will be having my aunt Ann again soon. I hear 
from them very seldom, I should like so much if I could be set 
down there in ' the Princess of China's flying bed,' or on 'Prince 
HouBsain's flying carpet,' to land at Thornhill, before the fine 
weather cud; hut the lengthof journey by rail terrifies me, especially 
the length of tiie journey back; Sirs. Fringle, I dare say, half ex- 
pects mc to visit lier in August, for I have never said positively I 
would uot, and slie has pressed my coming most kindly. But to 
say where I will not go would require consideration and decision, 
as well as saying where I will go. And, as I have said, I mean ta 
be an idiot for a lime, postponing all menial effort. 

Do write to me; I don't feel to know about you at all. Love to 
the doctor. 



LETTER 191. 
T. Cavlyle. The GSL 

B Cbe^e Row, Chelsea^ SmtdAT niEbt, July <, IKS. 
Achf what a three days and three nights I have had, dearl 
Jonah in the whale's belly could not have had worse. ■ Brighton ' 
still I aupposel I was not to get off from that adventure with only 
one night and day of torture. I must have caught cold that day, 
and had it unpronounced in my nerves till Fridity, when it broke 
out in sore throat, headache, faceache, rheumatism all over, retcb- 
ing and feverl Certainly I had done notldng after to give me a 
cold. But that waa folly enough, I knew quite well that I was 
"It flt for such an excursion; and yet I went, ' going whether I 



I 
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eottld or not ' > My only comfort was to be at borne, and not trana- 

acting these horrors on a visit, or in a wretched sea-side lodging. 

I had some sleep this morning, and the cold seems now concen- 
trating in my head— not in my chest, which would have been a 
drearier prospect. Don't disturb yourself about my being ill in 
your absence— that is to say, about the absence part of it. Outside 
of myself I have nothing to complain of. Charlotte is much kinder 
and helpfuller than Anne was, and tlie comfort of talking with you 
now and then would have been counterbalanced in my present cir* 
cumstances by 'the cares of bread.' Besides, I don't mean to be ill 
long, and once rid of this, won't I take care how I expose myself 
and over-fatigue myself again I 

I can have as much society as I like, but I prefer none when I am 
ill; and I have these delightful volumes of TourgueuefTs to amuse me 
when I am up to being amused. I am gone * into the country ' * at 
the shortest notice and on the cheapest terms ' (as the undertakers' 
signboards have it). I have made the sideboard and large sofa 
change places, arranged the back parlour as a boudoir, filled up 
the folding doors with the screen, and look out on nothing but 
green leaves and the * nobleman's seats! ' • Moreover, the dunghill 
is quite suppressed ; I have not felt a whiff of it since the letter was 
written. To be sure, the hot weather went with you; the last week 
has been like winter. I have a fire, so has Mrs. Hawkes, and the 
fur rug is again in action. I have surely more amusing things to 
tell you; but I must leave off for to-night. I am dead tired already. 
Besides, to-morrow I may have a letter from you to answer. Don't 
forget to tell me the address to put on the newspaper for America. 

Monday. 

'Nothing for Craigenputtock to-day.'* Awell! you waited, I 
suppose, for an answer, you cross thing! And if my sore throat 
on Friday had turned to * the sore throat,' as I was half expecting, 
3rou might have waited long enough, and then wouldn't you have 
been *vaixed*f 

Neuberg came on Saturday evening, and, being told I couldn't 
see anyone, he went up to the study ' to get some books.' Half an 
hour after, I was going to my bedroom, and came on him, standing 
quite noiselessly on the landing-place, so I had to take him in and 

^ Groom^s phrase about a horse of mine. 
^ China barrel-shaped things (aupra)^ p. 71. 
• Postmaster at Dumfries ^painlui!!!^ cV^. 
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give him a oup of my tea, which was ready ; aod then he had Qia 
sense to go. 

I am ralher better to-day; liad about four hours' sleep, and came 
down to LrenkfaBt. It is stiU very cold. I look forward to Bpeading 
the day under my fur rug, reading TourgueaeH — nobody to be let 
ill but Hra. Hawkes, who will come at four o'clock. I have B nice 
little Are opposite me in my back-room, and the prospect of the 
'nobleman's seat.' Tours ever, 

J. W. C. 



LETTER 192. 

HOTEB OF A BrTTBR-BTIlU 

T. Carlyle, E»q.,8eotArig. 



I 



Chelsea: Suaday nleht, July II, Itn. 

Botkio (what a namel). your Russian translator, hns called. 
Lucidly Charlotte had been forewarned to admit him if be came 
again. He is quite a difierent type from TourgueneS, though a 
tall man, this one too. I ehould say he muet be a Cossack — not 
that I ever saw a Cossack or heard one described, instinct is all I 
have for it. He liaa fiattened high-boned checks — B nose flatl«iied 
towards the point— small, very black, deep-set eyes, with thin semi- 
circular eyebrows— a wide thin mouth — a complexion white-grey, 
and the skin of his face looked thick enough to make a saddle oti 
He does not possess himself like Tourgueneff, but bends and ges- 
ticulates like a Frenchman. 

He burst into the room with wild expressions of his ' admiration 
for Mr. Carlyle.' I begged him to he seated, and he declared " Mr. 
Carlyle was the man for Russia.' I tried again and again to 'en- 
chain' a rational conversation, but notliing could I get out of bim 
hut rhapsodies about you in the frightfullest English that I evM 
beard out of a human headl It is to he hoped that (as he told a 
be reads English much better than be speaks it, else he must lis 
produced an incoacelvable translation of 'Hero Worship.' Budifl 
OB it is, anyhow, ' a large deputation of the Students of St. Petera>fl 
burg ' waited on him (Botkin), to thank him in the strongest t( 
for having translated for them ' Hero Worship,' and made knownd 
to them Carlyle. And even the young Eussian ladies now reaii:| 
'Hero Worship,' and 'unnerstants it tboi— lie,' He was all i 
pierspiration when lie went away, aud so was I! 

I should like to have asked him sonic questions; for exampls^C 
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how he came to know of your Works (he had told me he had had 
to send to England for them ' at extreem cost '), but it would have 
been like asking a cascade I The best that I could do for him I 
did. I gave him a photograph of you, and put him up to carrying 
it in the top of his hatl 

I don't think I ever told you the surprising visit I had from 
David Aitken * and Bess. I was so ill when I wrote after that all 
details were omitted. Charlotte had come to say one of the latch- 
keys was refusing to act. I went to see what the matter was, and 
when we opened the door, behold, David at the bottom of the 
steps, and Bess preparing to knock 1 'Is this Mrs. Carlyle's?' 
she asked of myself while I was gazing dumfoundered. My 
goodness r cried I. At the sound of my voice she knew me — not 
till then — though at my own door! and certainly the recognition 
was the furthest from complimentary I ever met. She absolutely 
staggered, screaming out, 'God preserve me, Jane I That you?' 
Pleasant I David coming up the steps brought a little calm into 
the business, and the call got itself transacted better or worse. 

They were on their way home from Italy. Both seemed rather 
more human than last time, especially David, whose face had taken 
an expression of 'Peace on earth and good- will unto men.' Bess 
had lost a tooth or two, was rather thinner, and her eyes hollower; 
otherwise much the same. 

They invited me very kindly to Minto, and he seemed really in 
earnest. 

July It. 

Surely, dear, the shortest, most unimportant note you can write 
is worth a bit of paper all to itself? Such a mixed MS., with flaps 
too, may be a valuable literary curiosity 'a hundred years hence,' 
but is a trial of patience to the present reader, who, on eagerly 
opening a letter from you, had not calculated on having to go 
through a process like seeking the source of the Niger, in a small 
way. 

For the rest, you don*t at all estimate my difficulties in writing a 
letter every day, when I am expected to tell how I am, and when 
* Ps ashamed to say I*s no better.* Dispense me from saying any- 
thing whatever about my health; let me write always 'Notes,' and 
it would be easy for me to send you a daily letter. As easy at least 

1 Minister of Minto and wife (onoe Bess Stoddart), Bradfate*s niaoe tad. 
heiress. 
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as it is to be lively with the eallerB, who go away in douht 
George Cooke) ' whether I am the most stoical of women, or w] 
Iher there Is nothing in the world the matter with m< 

But you want to be told how I sleep, &c. &c. ; and can't yon 
understand that having eaid twice, thrice, call It four times, ' I am 
sleepiog hardly any. I am very nervous and suffering,' the flflh 
time that I liave Uie same account to repeat. ' horrible is the 
thought to me.' and I take refuge in silence. Wouldn't you 
do the same! Suppose, inalead of puttiog myself in the omnibos 
the other day, and letting myself tie carried in unbroken silence to 
Richmond and back again, I had sat at home writing to you b11 
Qie thoughts that were in my head? But that I never would have 
done ; not a hundredtli part of the thoughts in my bead have ever 
been or ever will bespoken or written — aa long as I keep my senses. 

Only don't you, ' the apostle ot silence.' And fault with me 
putting your doctrine in practice. There are days when I mi 
hold Tuy peace or speak things ail from the lips outwards, or things 
that, being of the nature of self-lamentation, had better never be 

Hy cold in the meanwhile? It is still carrying on, till Lonsdale 
ooom,' in the shape of cough and a stuffed head; but it does not 
hurt me anywhere, and I no longer need to keep the house; tiie 
weather being warm enough, I ride in an omnibus every day m^e 

All last night it thundered; and there was one such clap as I 
never heard in my life, preceded by a flash that covered my book 
for a moment with blue light (I was reading in bed about three in 
the morning, and you can't think what a wild effect that blue light 
on the hook had I). To-day it ia still thundering in the distance, 
and soft, large, hot drops of rain foiling. What of the three 
toilora? 

I could swear you never heard of Madame de . But 

she has heard of you; and if you were in the habit of thanking God 
' for the blessing made to fly over your head,' you might offer a 
modest thanksgiving for the honour that stunning lady did yon in 
galloping madly all round Hyde Park in chase of your ' brown 
wide-awake ' the last day you rode there; no mortal could predict 
what the result would be if she came up with you. To seize yourj 

' Cumberland old woman (mpni). 
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bridle and look at you till she was satisfied was a trifle to what she 
was supposed capable of. She only took to galloping after you 
when more legitimate means liad failed. 

She circulates everywhere, this madcap 'Frenchwoman.' She 
met * the Rev. John ' (Barlow), and said, wlien he was offering del 
icate attentions, * There is just one thing 1 wish you to do for 
to take me to see Mr. Carlyle.* * Tell me to ask the Archbishop 
Canterbury to dance a polka with you,' said Barlow, aghast, *and 
I would dare it, though I have not the honour of his acquaintance; 
but take anybody to Mr. Carlyle— impossible 1' *That silly old 
Barlow won't take me to Carlyle,' said the lady to George Cooke; 
'you must do it then.' 'Gracious heavens! ' said Gkorge Cooke; 
*ask me to take you up to the Queen, and introduce you to her, 
and I would do it, and "take the six months' imprisonment," or 
whatever punishment was awarded me; but take anybody to Mr. 
Carlyle — ^impossible! * 

Soon after this, Gkorge Cooke met her riding in the Park, and 
said, 'I passed Mr. Carlyle a little way on, in his brown wide- 
awake.' The lady lashed her horse and set off in pursuit, leaving 
her party out of sight, and went all round the Park at full gallop, 
looking out for the wide-awake. She is an authoress in a small 
way, this charming Frenchwoman; and is the wife of a newspaper 

editor at Paris, who ' went into the country ' (Miss P told me) 

'and brought back a flowerpot full of earth, and, on the strength 
of that, put de to his name of Monsieur .* 

But the absurdest fact about her is, that, being a ' Frenchwoman,' 
she is the reputed daughter of Lord F. and a Mrs. G. ! It is in Lord 

F.'s house that she stays here. Miss F also declares she was a 

celebrated singer at Munich. But Miss F is a very loose talker, 

and was evidently jealous of the sensation the lady produced by her 
wit and eccentricities. 

Will that suit you? 



LETTER 198. 

Larkin (Henry; young Londoner, then collector or cashier on the 
Chelsea steamers, now partner in some prosperous metallurgic or 
engineering business) had come to me some three years before this 
in a loyally volunteer and interesting manner — a helper sent me by 
favour of Heaven, as I often said and felt in the 3rears coming. 
He did for me all manner of maps, indexes, summaries, copyings, 
sortings, miscellanea of every kind, in a way not to be «»x^*%s8>9^^ 
for completeness, ingenuity, patienoe, exaic^^VwidA, «xA XANjbN. ^si^ 
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coDtinual absence o( fuss. Never had I tojaller or moie eSectire 

belp : nowhere was there a more hoQestminded muD ; reallj of One 
talent, loo; clear, swift dUcernmuiit, cielicate sense of liumour. &c,; 
but be preferred serving me in Gilence to bdj wriliui; he could do 
(thai was Lis own account on voliiuleeriag himself). I'ill Frederick 
ended be was mj factuium, ulirays at hand : and Btill from iLc dis- 
tance is prompt and eager to help me actually; a man lo thanil 
Heaven lor, as I etill gratefullj acknowledge. — T. C, 

T. Carlyle, Seq., The QUI. I 

Ch^lHea: July la. 1858. I 

There, my dearl I sendyoa a wonderful commualcation — a map 
of your new ' parish ' and township in Austcalial I bave spent an 
hour over the packet before I could understand what it all meant 
The letter accompanying the maps was inserted between them, eo 
that it WOB not diacoTered at first. Tliere are six copies of this 
map that I send you, and there is a large colored map on excea- 
Bively thick paper, profeesing (o be 'Plan of the Township of Car- 
Ijle, in the Parish of Cnrlyle, Murray District; ' lo which ia affixed 
the signature of -C. Gavan Duffy, Minister of Land and Works.* . 
This I will not senfl— it would cost so much — unless you wish fori 
it at once. Poor Duffy appears by the letter to be very ill, but * 
pa£t the worst. 

It is such a beautiful day, thial as clear ne a bell, and not too 
wann. And for quiet, I (juestion if you be nearly as quiet at 
the Gill. Cliarlotte is gone for iier quarter's holiilay, went off at 
eight iu the morning irith her nominal parents to Qravesend; and 
I wouldn't have Mrs, Newnham come till two o'clock, when my 
dinner would be needed, and there might be 'knocking at the 

The only sign of life in the house is the incessant chirp of a little- 
ugly brown bird, that I rescued yesteriUiy afternoon from soDie>, 
boys who were killing it; bought of lliem for twopence; and noW, 
I find it cannot feed itself and I bave to put cruwdy into its mouth 
(which is always gaping) with a stick, 

I went in an omnibus to Putney yesterday evening, and came 
back outside. It is as pleasant as a barouche and four, the top of 
an omnibus; but the conductors don't like the trouble of helping 
one up. When I came home at six, I found Charlotte wildly ex- 
cited over Mra. Cameron, who had waited for me more than an 
hour, played on the piano, and written ' a long letter on throe 
sheets of paper.' Certainly she had spoiled three sheets in telling 
me she had come to cany me off to Little Holland House, and tluiiL 
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she would send back the carriage for me at nine, and bring me 
home at eleven. Charlotte told her I had been very ill, and was 
never out late; but that made no difference — the carriage would be 
sent; only if I could not come, she (Charlotte) must come over to 
Little Holland House and tell them in time to stop the carriage— 
*it was a long way to send a carriage for nothing/ She did not 
consider it was a long way for my only servant to be sent for 
nothing. 

While I was hesitating about sending, for of course I never 
dreamt of going, Mr. Neuberg came to tea; and, needing Charlotte 
at home, I found it too absurd that she should have to leave me to 
get the tea, while she went for Mrs. Cameron's whim to Holland 
House. So I wrote a note, and coolly gave it to the coachman to 
take back instead of myself. 

You are very kind in pressing your present refuge on me, but I 
will never allow you to either * pig in ' at Scotsbrig, or to commit 
yourself to Providence at Dumfries. My greatest comfort all this 
time has been just knowing you situated according to your needs, 
in full enjoyment of air, milk, and quiet. Never fear but I will 
make some arrangement for myself when it becomes desirable that 
I should leave London. I am not yet equal to so long a journey as 
to Scotland, but I am improving, and taking as much exercise as is 
good for me; change of air too. 

I am going to-morrow to Mr. Larkin's mother's, to spend the day 
in that beautiful garden from which he brings me such bouquets. 
Mr. Larkin is to come himself at twelve o'clock to take me; and 
the next day Mrs. Forster is to come and take me to early dinner 
in Montague Square. I have had even an invitation to Ristori's 
benefit to-night, shawls and cloaks to be in readiness the moment 
I left the box, &c., and brought home with closed windows; but 
that, of course, I screamed at the idea of. It was little Mrs. 
Royston who wished to take me, a box having been given her. 
So you see I am very kindly seen to. I have slept better these two 
nights, and am rather stronger, and my cough is abated; speaking 
I find the worst thing for it. Yours ever, 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 104. 

I am now about setting out on m^ second Gkrman tour ' to visit 
all the battlefields of Friedrich,' which cost me a great deal of mis- 
ery, but was not honestly to be avoided. She, belnttx^XJckKt ^'torw^'t, 
is going to stay with Miss Baring, at Bay Housfe, K\NCt^W&a.— ^ •^' 
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ChelKk: Thnndar, Julr lA 

Oh. my dear, ray dearl What did you do with itio key of your 
burauuf Tbere is so venUge ot a paaspDrt !□ tlie upper ' little 
drnwor next tlie Ore.' the only drawer which is unlocked; the keys 
imnd to llo in tlint. 1 bftve WRBted the whole morning in Becking a 
key Ui open llie top part, or anoiLer drawers here the keys niny be, 
and huvo found only two of your lost dog-whiatlesl I don't like to 
bitvo the lockH picked till it la hopeless finding the key. If you 
liavo it or know whore you put It, auil tell me by Saturday morn- 
ing, there would just be lime Lo send the passport before I atait; 
but an 1 (ell you, my morning la alt wanted, and in llie afternoon I 
inuit go up to Piccadilly to get some indispensable little items for 
my visit. I hnve becu kept buck these two laat days by the cold- 
ness of the wuatlior, and my extreme sensitiveaess. The prospect 
of going a Jnuruey aud living ia another parson's house is doing 
rno more harm tlian probably the reality will do; I could ' scream 
at the IiIbh of it ' sumetinies, and write off, ' Oh, you must eicuae 
mol ' But again, juat the more I feel nervous, the more I need to 
try anylbiug that may brace my nervea; and, of course, a doctor 
would tell me togf^t rid of Ihia incessant lilLIedry cough 'beforeOc- 
tobor.' I shotildnot say Incessant, for in the forenoons, whea Ihold 
my tongue, I hardlj' cough at all — at least it is quite another aort 
of cough, bringing up phlegm aL inlerrals; but in tile evening, 
especially if any one comes, it ia as incessant as the chirp of my 
adiipted Hparpow, I am not getting weaker, however, except ift 
my minil, I tako exorcise every day, ' chiefly in an omnibus, Mr. 
Carlylnl " And 1 try every day to do or see something cheering: I 
abould MKm tall Into melancholy mania if I didn't. Last ev«ain|t 
for example. 1 hud old Mrs. Latkin lo tea — such a pretty Uttls 
TOUfb Ina. you can't fancy, and Hrs. L^irkin was so pleased. An< 
I bad Mrs. TIawkea to talk lo them, and 0«<irfe Cook came Mct 
ilmlalty. Oeoige Cook is very ailcniive and sympat^eUc lo tB& 
Buttb«kej. U»kejl 

Tours affeclionately. 
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LETTER 195. 
T. Oarlyle, Etg,, The OiU. 

Bay House: Monday, Axig. S, 18S8. 

All right, dear; I got through my journey much better than 
could have been expected, having slept even soundly (mercifully), 
just the last night before leaving. A fat, old, real lady in the car- 
riage opposite me paid me delicate attentions; ' lent me her smelling 
bottle, gave me her nosegay, put her dressing-case under my feet, 
&c. &c., having commenced acquaintance by asking, ' Have you 
been poorly long? * When she changed trains at Bishopstoke, she 
looked over her shoulder to say : * I sincerely hope you may soon 
be better, ma*am.* 

How differently one's looks impress different people! The man 
who drove me from the station (and charged me three-and-sixpencel) 
evidently took me for well enough to be going to service at Bay 
House, for he turned round as soon as we passed through the gate 
to ask, * was he to drive round to the back door? * And then the 
footman who received me took me for deaf! coming close up to 
me when he had anything to say, and shouting it into my ear. He 
was the only person I saw for three hours after my arrival. The 
* Miss Barings out walking; * * would I wish to be shown to my 
room?' 'Certainly.' * Would I wish any refreshment?* *Yes, 
a cup of tea. * It was brought, and then all lapsed into the prof ound- 
est silence. I could have fancied a pleasanter reception; at the 
same time ' it was coostom in part, ' ^ no harm meant. 

Having had lots of time to unpack and dress myself, I was first 
in the drawing-room before dinner. A gentleman came in, whom 
I liked the look of, but no word passed between us; then Mrs. 
Mildmay came, and finally my hostess, who assured me she was 
' delighted to see me,' and so I was installed. Another lady entered 
with Emily, whom I recognised as Mrs. Frederick Baring, and the 
gentleman was Frederick Baring, whom I had never seen before, 
and of whom I had got the most absurdly unjust impression. Both 
he and his wife are kindly, unaffected people; he, indeed, strikes 
me as quite a superior man. I had a good deal of talk with him 
yesterday, and am sorry he is gone to-day. His wife went witii 
him, so there is now only Mrs. Mildmay and her son. 

> * Why are these mills going «o-d«jt* (fifundaii^ViiCramiOQ^VKDil^ ^^^^a««r 
ipm in part.* 
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I tbDOi^ I kad bat go CruUj lo tba Md 
!, aad I aiid lo EbuIj, wben we w< 

It to rtsTiOl the end of ilia weA; but, m 
» lemTing tlte place to cooo u Honday, pcdiqM it 
i|bc noK coarenienl thM I ibonld go on an euiter d«f— 
3*be klndlj tell met Emilj' pttAetud agBiust my goiiig lUi 
Bbe *Dd Mn. Mitdmay are to be bere Ull the Iwentj-f tmrth. 
Bod I 'bad better Hiaj over next week.' The invitaliDD was^reo 
wlih cordiality enough to make me feelqulieat ease fortius veek 
anyhow, llie na will diacloBe itaelf. Tlie Baring 
ally »o 8hy, uud ao cold, that I dare say one may easily ondemtk. 
Iba Itlndueu of feeling which accompanies it 

Touts ever, 

Jake W. Casltix. 

LETTER 188. 

T. OaTlyle. Etg., The OiU. 

Bar House; Prlda]', AuguM 7, IBGS. 

Only Friday nioriiing, dear, yell Heaven knows! Posaibly this 
muy not roiicli yim till Mouday, However, when it does reach. 
you U won't lirlng Uad uhivb. I still have notliiug but good to tell 
of mytelf. looutlnuetagetii very tolerable BllowHoceof sleep, and 
to ont my brunlifttBl ' with the same relish.' ' And, will you believe 
llT I ent two dliiiHTa evory day. I do that — one at hnlf-past one, 
and Uto ollior tit uiglit; wliicU last, I call, in my own mind, supper, 
■nd-IlO lea after, Tliulilllonorvouacoughis entirely gone, and the 
■mgli gots rariT every dry. For the rest, I am quite c 
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fortable morally. I never was put more at ease on a visit. I feel 
to have dropt into the regular life of the house, and to have found 
my place in it, without anybody taking trouble to adjust me, or 
myself taking trouble. 

The only visitor now besides myself is Mrs. Mildmay yes, Geral- 
dine's mother, a much nicer woman than one fancied her, full of 
fun and good humour). She reads to us for an hour or so after 
breakfast (' Chambers's Annals of Scotland '), while the rest sew. 
Then we go to our rooms to write, or do anything that needs pri- 
vacy. I, for my part, take always a stroll on the shore before 
lunch at half -past one. At three we go out in the open carriage, 
and have the pleasantest drives, being permitted to sit perfectly 
silent; Miss Baring seems to think this the natural way of driving 
in the open air, and she is quite right. Coming in about five, there 
are the letters; each one takes her own, and retires to her own room 
till dinner-time. After dinner, till eleven, we talk, and work, and- 
read the newspapers, and play piquet. At eleven the butler enters 
with a silver tray, containing four bright crystal tumblers filled with 
the purest cold water; nothing else whatever. I always take one, 
and have grown to feel a need of it. You cannot think how genial 
the Miss Barings are at home; what a deal of hearty laughing they 
do in a day! 

You will foresee that I am not going at the end of * a week.* Miss 
Baring goes to join Lord A. on Monday; but Emily has pressed me 
quite cordially to remain with her and Mrs. Mildmay till she goes 
into Norfolk. And, if nothing unforeseen occur to * dash the cup of 
fame from my brow,' * I shall remain and be thankful to. I don't 
feel the least drawn to 5 Cheyne Row in your absence; indeed, I 
don't mean to have anything more to do with it than I can help till 
you are there. Don't think me crazy. I have written to Mrs. 
Pringle this morning (the 16th) that I shall be with her, if all go 
well, the end of this month; September is often a fine month in 
Scotland. You may see how much better I am, from this effort of 
moral courage, as well as if you were beside me. I can't be said to 
need * change of air,' after having had it so long here — don't, in- 
deed, intend to give any * varnish of duty ' to the journey. It may 
not have the least effect in keeping off illness through the winter; it 
can't in the least add to your comfort when you are only waiting 
for a yacht; but it will be a pleasant way of spending the next 

month, and perhaps may (if I manage myself carefully) help to keep 
» ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1 Scotch preacher (.sv,pra^« 
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mewell through the next mouth; and, oh, mydeart I have suSered 
HO much— «i inucli, and bo long — that eveu a monlh of respite looks 
to me a thing worth taking any trouble for and spending auy money 
for that I can lawfully spend. Wlien I left home 1 did oot believe 
that a change could do ao much for me. even tor the time being. 
Now that 1 feel what it has done, I want more of it. There la no 
other place nearer hand where I could get any good; besides, tliere _ 
is no place nearer bajid that I em invited to. J 

To be sure I might go into lodgings nearer hand; but 'horrible U;l 
the thought to mel ' and in lodgings I should have the ' cares of^ 
bread.' One of the reasons I eat so hearliljhere ia, that I have had 
no forethought about the things set before nie. Eating the dinner 
one has ordered oueaelf is, to a slok'peraon. as ungrateful as wear- 
ing the gown one has made oneself is to an inexpert sewer. So 
please don't think me crazyt and, above all, don't fetter yourself 
with me the least in the world. If the ' yacht ' ' turn up before I 
come — if your slay seems to find its natural limit before I Oi 
all the sarne. As I should try to cut the jonruey in two by sleeping ■ 
at Liverpool, I could go straight on it yuu were not there to give m 
a rest and good speed. But it is far off yet, all that; and n 
while it may become intolerably cold, or I may catch cold, or 
off my sleep, and so bccoiae too cowardly ' for anything.' I said 
to Mrs. Pringle X would go if I could, not Uiat I would ' whether I 

Now I have just been down to lunch, and must get ready for 
Goiport, in the carriage. I will take tliis letter on chance of b 
ing it. Yours ever, 

Jasx Oabltul ' 

LETTER 197. 
Dumfries. — Lord Ashburtondid come by that road, and we drove 
together to New Abbey, &c., before his starting again next day. 
Rous, the house doclor. — i copiously medicinal man. 'Williain 
Harcourt,' Iho now lawyering, parliameuleeriog, ftc; loud man, 
who used to come hither at intervals. ' A glorious bit of colour.' — 



id 
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One of Leigh Hunt's little children dixit. 

T. CarlyU. E»q., The OiB. 

Baj House: Monday, Aug. 1^ UK 
i if Lord A, be at this moment on the road to Dum- 
ftiusi Miss Baring started on hour tigo iu full assurance of flnHing 

onl; Uiat tt never canut. 
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him widting to go with her to-morrow. Not one word has been re- 
ceived from him since they parted in London, on the nnderstand- 
ing they were to go north together on the 10th ; and I thought it best 
to say nothing of your news that he was to be at Dmnfries on the 
9th. She might have felt mortified at the new arrangement being 
communicated only through me, and nervous about what would 
await her in London. Rous, no doubt, will smooth all down. But 
what an odd man Lord A. isl I hope it will come off all right, the 
meeting at Dumfries, and that it will enliven you for some days. 
Perhaps he will persuade you to go to Loch Luichart? Miss Baring 
is most anxious you should come. By the way, please to send the 
remaining volume of 'Tourgueneff' to her; she has taken the 
others, and fears there will be great dearth of literature in the High- 
lands. 

I felt quite sorry to see her drive off this morning. She has 
really been most kind to me, and took leave of me quite affection- 
ately; ' now that I had found my way to them, she hoped I would 
never be so hard to persuade here again.' We are now reduced to 
three; but Bingham Mildmay is expected. When he comes we are 
to go to inspect * the camp,' and go again to ' the Island.' The 
camp astonished me the first time I went to walk on the shore — a 
field, about a quarter of a mile off, all covered over with snow-white 
cones. I thought for a moment it was the grandest encampment of 
gipsies. But there are some two thousand soldiers in these tents. 
Near it there is a most beautiful new fort a-building; the guns of 
which, if they ever come into action, will smash right through Bay 
House. 

On Saturday we left for the island at eleven, and did not return 
till six,—- Emily, Mrs. Mildmay, and L At Ryde we got an open 
fly, and drove to a place up the shore called Spring Vale, where Sir 
Henry Mildmay and his wife and rosebuds were rusticating. Very 
human, pleasant people. They had been warned of our coming, 
and had dinner (No. 1) waiting for us. Then we drove to St. Clair, 
the property and work of art of Colonel Harcourt, and Lady Cath- 
erine (uncle of William Harcourt). There, too, Mrs. Mildmay in- 
troduced me with graceful emphasis; and I was very courteously 
treated and shown about. A lady said I ' had forgotten her,' that 
she was the Mrs. Malcolm who diued with us at Lady Sandwich's; 
she is sister to Colonel Harcourt. The sea being as smooth as glass 
that day, I wasn't in the least sick, and the whole affair passed off 
to the general satisfaction. 
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Mrs. Mililmaj is going to take u« to Oahome to call for Lady 
Carolitie Harrington, tliQ guveruess lo ' Ihe Royal children,' and on 
to Cowea to call for aomeboil; else. In fact, slio is the most good- 
natured of women, Mrs. Mildmay, besidea being excesaively amiis- | 
ing in herself. She is not the widow of Sir Walter's friend, but ol i 
liis nephew and the liuir to — . One ia au Hpt to lose ft generatioa 4 
nowadays. ^ 

Bid I tell you that Crocker's hon^ ia now a royal residence, has 
been given to little Prince Alfred, who is lenrning to be a sailor! 
I saw lum this morning shaking hands with two of his tutors, and 
jumping into his little boat with the third — a slight, graceful little 
boy. The Queen came over end breakfasted with him one morn- 
ing, and another time took tea with him. He keepts a little red flag 
flying when at home, which adds ' a glorious bit of colour ' 1 

Tour deacriptioo of ' Craig-o-putta ' made me feel choked; ' 
know what that wood must he grown to. Close on the bouse, forn 
ing a great dark siiearing-hook before the windows. I alwayi 
thought the laying out of that planting detestable, and if I n 
ing there I would set Are lo it. 

This paper is thick, ho I will take off half a sheet lo make roonj 
for poor little Charlotte's unexpected letter — worth reading. 

Janb W. Cabltlk. 1 

LETTER 198. 

'What ornament and grandeurt' — Indignant old sailor to toe I 
once about his new binnacle in his new-fangled steamship. ' Buol I 
and plums ' was a casual reflection of my own. Rob Austin used. ^ 
to be our private post-boy once a week.— T, 0. 

T. OaHyU, Ekq., Dreidtn. 

Lann Hall: Friday, Sept. 10, 1868, 

I was sure of it; knew without being told that the bathe in the 
Baltic had given you cold. You ought to know by this time that 
JuBt the more you feel drawn to do those rash things, the more yoft , 
should keep yourself from doing thorn. God grant this wild-hunl^i^ 1 
man rush over Germany don't spoil all the good you got in quiel J 
AnnsdaleT But you had to do it; would not have flnished you%] 
book iu peace without having done iti 

I saw Eaves about the horse before I left; but he could n 
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oiit to Richmond till the following Sunday, when he got a good 
ducking to settle his account for the Sunday-breaking. He had no 
difficulty in finding the horse, who was in capital condition, and as 
nimble on his feet as the Irishman's flea. He (the horse) has no 
end of pasture to roam about in, and has ' found a friend; * formed 
a romantic attachment to another horse of his own way of thinking; 
they are always together, both in their feeding and their playing, 
and evidently enjoy their liberty and their abundant grass. So you 
may be quite happy in your mind so far as the horse is concerned. 

Charlotte is behaving herself quite well so far as I can ascertain. 

The sparrow whom I did design to train to flying, and * eventu- 
ally* %o flying annay, died before my return from Bay House; but 
the poor little canary has recovered health and feathers under the 
nursing of Mrs. Huxham, in whose * bosom it spends several hours 
every day; ' I should think not too happy hours 1 * 

For the rest, one's life here is remarkably cheerful. It is the very 
loveliest glen I ever saw, endeared to me by old associations. The 
people in it are all remarkably prosperous, and were always hos- 
pitable. They are glad to see me again, and I am glad to see them. 

The practical result has been a perfect explosion of lunches to my 
honour and glory, all over Glen Shinnel and Glencarin. I would 
not be out after sunset, so these lunches are early dinner-parties; 
and, oh, my! what 'ornament and grandeur 1' what 'suet and 
plooms.* I assure you, not at the Grange itself have I seen better 
food or better wine (champagne) than these big farmers or little lairds 
bring forth to one here * in a lordly dish 1 ' And it is so much heartier 
a sort of hospitality than one finds in the south! It makes one feel 
younger by twenty years ! I catch myself laughing sometimes with 
a voice that startles myself as being not like my own but my 
mother's, who was always so much gayer than I. Indeed, it is 
good for me to be here; and I wish my visit had come off while you 
were at the Gill, that you might have tried it too. Better material 
accommodation you could have nowhere; and Mrs. Pringle has tact 
and consideration enough, I think, to have suited the moral atmos- 
phere to the shorn lamb (?). 

The question is now about your journey home? Are you going 
straight to London? If that is decidedly the most convenient way 
for yourself, of course I should not so much as suggest your re- 
turning ty here ; and so far as my own journey is concerned, I 
should rather prefer doing it * all to myself ' (as the children say). 

^ Far too flattering an acconnti. 
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Porliapa I might dioose to stay a night at Liverpool, At all 
events, I might need to have a nindow shut when you preferred 
it open. But if you liked to return by Leilh, and to be a little 
longer in the country under easy circunistances, you could not dp 
better than atop bere. About your welcome you may feel the ma^ifl 
ciubernnt asaurance. ■ 

If you decide to go straight to London, I skould know as boobJ 
Bfi possible, that I may shape my own course accordingly. Fot,^^ 
should not like your being dons far by only CImrlotte, I hftvei^ 
week's visit promised to Mrs. Russell, and I also uniierlook to eUef 
a few days at Bcotsbrig, in case Dr. C, and his ' poor boya' lingered 
on al Loudon till the end of my time here. I will see Maty and 
Jane on my road back. But I need tQ give myself as little rough 
travelling as possible, not lo be going and catching a cold after all 
these mighly efforts to strengthen myself. The Donaldsons and 
my aunts won't believe I can mean to go away without seeing theu. 
To Bee the dear old women at Sunny Bank once more I would 
gladly iacur the expense of tbe Journey there; but that is the least 
of it. The 'taahing' myself which Betty so strongly protests 
against must not be ventured. 

We have just had one perfectly fair, beautiful day since I came 
Oftst Wednesday), andlspent it in anescursion to— Craigenputtocfcl 
We took some dinner with us, and ate it in the dining-room, with 
tbe most ghastly sensations on ray part. The tenant was at Dum- 
fries; the wife veryeivi]; the children confiding to a degree. Their 
father 'had wine,' ' whiles took ower muckle.' We called on the 
Austins and Corsona. Nobody knew me( or could guets at roe! 
Feler said I 'micht hae speaket to him seven year, and lie wouldna 
hae faund mo oot.' Peter privately stroked my pelisse, and asked 
Mrs. Pringle, 'That'll be real silk, I'm thinking?' 'Satin,' said 
she. 'Aye,' said Peter, 'nae doot, nae doot, the best o't.' Kob 
Austin almost crunched my fingers in his big hand, and that was 
tbe'^only pleasant thing that befell me at my 'ancestralhome.' Ach 
6ou! 

I wrote already to Dresden. 

Mrs. Pringle has been trying to write you a note, presuug you to 
come here on your way back; and now she comes with her face 
like to burst, asking me to ' say it all for her. ShQ is so afraid to 
write to you.' 
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LETTER 109. 

7b 3fr. James Aiutin, Tht OiU, Annan. 



OlieyiiD Row, ChBlsBa: TbundBr, Sept. «. 18BB, 

My dear Jamie,— I never saw such a thing In all my life! I 
plunged into acarrisge full of ill-bred, disobliging, English touriaU; 
they would make no room for me wiUi my beehive and all my 
litlie tbingal I liail to force a way for myself and my helonginga, 
&nd vrhen I had got mj hands freed, and turned round to sliake 
hands with you, before I sat down, behold the door was shut, and 
you bad disappeared, and we wore iu mutliml I could have cried 
for vesation; and could not get it out of my head all the road to 
London — that I had come off without a word of thanks for your 
kindness to me, or a word of leave-taking t And I felt such a 
detestation of these broad-hatted women in the carriage with me, 
whose disobligingness had been the cause of my flurry. 

I went to the guard, at Oarliale, and told him 1 would not go on 
with these people, and should like to have a carriage all to myself. 
He seemed quite taken with my assura^nce, and asked if I coidd put 
ap with one lady beside me? I said, 'Tes, if she were not tronble- 
somel ' He took me to a stout gentleman (the clerk at Carlisle, I 
suppose) and said, ' This lady wants a carriage all to herself I but 
she would allow one lady with her.' The gentleman said ' it was a 
very natural wish; but he did not see how it could he gratified; 
however, if I would keep quiet beside him, he would see what was 
possible! ' And the rosuit was, I got a carriage witli only one lady 
in iti Nothing like a modsst impudence for gelling one on in this 
worldl Bo far from objecting to the quantity of my luggage, they 
uked ' Was that all! Hod I nothing more! ' and they put up my 
things quite softly, whereas everybody else's, I noticed, were 
{dtehed up like quoits \ The result Is, that uot so much as one egg 
was broken I And much satisfaction was diffused over the house 
by the unpacking of that improvised hamper I 

tWhen I found how much at ease I was in my carriage, I re- 
gretted not hrinpng awny that kitten I It might have played about! 
But wasn't I thankful prudence had prevailed when I found my- 
Mlf already the enviable mistress of a kitten exactly the same size, 
but black as soot! Charlotte liiid taken the opportunity of my 
absence to discover 'there were mice in the house,' and briu^liOTQB. 
a new pet to herselfl The dog and it ate dear Wenia.^we ».-^w 
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der. I wsa delighted to see it this monung trying to ride on 
dog's back ! 

Mr. C. was waiting for me, and had firmly believed for the 
quarter of an hour that it was no use, as I must cerUunly have besD 
smashed to pieces! We were in fact an hour later than the regular 
time — in consequence of a hridge burnt down over the Treat, 
Which occasioned a grcnt roundabout. Besides, the train did not 
behave itself at all like an Espreas, stopping at a great many plscei, 
and for long whiles. 

My house was all right; indeed, I never found it as thoroughly 
cleaned, or the general aspect of things as aaliBfactorj, She is & 
perfect jewel, that young girl; besidei^ all her natural work, she 
had crocheted, out of her own head, a large cover foe the drawing- 
room Bofal 

You will be glad to hear that a good situation is found at last for 
James Aitken. Carlyle seemed very grateful to you for the care 
you took of me. I told him about that ' close carriage ' before we 
had been five minutes in the cab together. 

Kindest love to Mary; and remember mo to all those girls, Tlsilde 
aud invisible, ' who are world-like, ' their mother says, ' and have 

I will write to Mary before long. 

Yours most kindlyi 

Janb Oablsio. 



] 



LETTER 200. 
Mrs. RueseS, Thomk^. 



I 



B CheTne Row, Chelsea: FridBy, Oct. 1, 18G8. 

Oh, my dear! my dear I Will you ask 'the Doctor' what is the 
reason that, wlieu I travel from London to Scotland I get quite 
freah to the journey's end, however weakly I may have been at 
starting; but when I do the same journey back again, I aui tired 
through every fibre of me, and don't get over it for days? I do 
b^in to believe London a perfectly poisonous place for me, and to 
wish that the projected Fimlico Railway may actually tear out 
house up, and turn us adrift in space I Such a headache I had all 
yesterdayl and to-day still I drag myself about with dffflcultf. 
Really, it is always ' pursuit of life under difBculties ' here. 

I i-ni^e your picture arrived, aud safely. If it didn't, I will get 
taer. I was too iU with my head to write along with it In- 
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deed I have oot succeeded yet !□ getting vay boxes all unpacked, 
should be doiiig tlml ' duly nuareal hand,' (or the moment, if I were 
a thprougUly weli-principled womau — such a woman aa Mrs, Pringli 
for eiample — ioBtead of sitting here writing to you. But. my dear, 
it iB so much plensanter tbiB; and I mias your kind face and kind 
voice so mocli, and writing to you ia a sort of Bubstitute for eeeing 
and hearing you. My little visit to Mary Austin was very pleasant. 
But I vias obliged to put on an additional box at the Qill. to hold the 
fresh eggs (I), ' poo kit foola,' and other delicacies she loaded me 
with. Then Mr. Carlyle had left an enormous bundle o( new 
clothes to come with me — the produce of the indefaligoble exertiona 
of tbree tailors, wliom he had kept sewing for him at the Qilt for 
four weeks I besides a large package of books. 80 I made the 
journey with six pieces of luggage, not counting my writing-case, 
travelling-bag, and the beeskep, wliicli last I let nobody carry hut 
myaelf. It arrived in the most perfect state. I told Mr. C. yon 
bad sent him ■ improper female ' honey, and I think he is greatly 
charmed with your immoral present. I took out some for immediate 
use; but J think I will not displace the rest. 

When I was stepping into a carriage at the Cummertrees station 
that morning (Wednesday), ahorrid sight turned me back. Nothing 
less than Ibe baboon face of our new acquaintance the surgeon! I 
don't know if he recognised me; I dashed into the nest carriage, 
and fell amongst an odious party of English tourists. My baboon 
friend and I exchanged glances at the diSerent stations, where he 
expended his superfluous activity in fussiug to and fro on the plafr 
form, till finally he left the London train at Lancaster. I wonder 
what impression he left at Lana Hall I 

I find all extremely right here, A perfectly-cleaned house, tmd 
a little maid, radiant with ' virtue its own reward.' and oh. unex- 
pected joyt a jet-black kitten added to the household! playingwith 
the dog as lovingly as your cat with your dogt This acquisition of 
Charlotte's announced itself to me by leaping on to my back be- 
tween my shoulders. A most agile kitten, and wonderfully confid- 
ing. Charlotte said yesterday, ' I think Scotland must be sucii a 
fresh, airy place! I should like to go there! Tou did smell eo 
beautiful when you came in at the door last nightl ' Bhe ia quite a 
jewel of a servant Par more like an adopted child than a London 
maid- of-alt -work. And, upon my word and honour, her bread is a 
deuced deal better than that loaf of Mrs. B 'a. 

A kiss to— the Doctor? or HlppT And do teU Nit^\ft'a&is«* 
better at prayera. 
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Ur. C. has sent his book to your huHb&nd. It goes in some bodk^ 
seller's parcel, so there may be a little delay. 

[No room to sign.] ' J. W. a* 



LETTER 201. 

I returned from eecond German tour. — T. C. 

J. G. Cooke, Esq. 

GCbeToeKaw: WedneBdif, October (T) IBft' 



Dear Mr. Cooke, — I am here again — the innre's the pityl Once 
for all, this London atmosphere weighs on me, I find, like a hun- 
dredweight of lead. No health, no eplritg, one brings from 'Uw 
country ' can bear up against it. Come and console me, at least 
come and try 'tor — on Sunday afternoon perhaps. Mr. O. Is 
home from his battle-fields, and as busy and private as before. 80 
my evenings are now sacred to reading on his part, and mortal^ 
ennuying to myself on mine. 



I 






LETTER 909, 

l£rt. Suuea. Thm-nML 



S Cbej^e Row, Cbelsea: Marember 1, 1BE& 
Ob, mydearl I feel so fractious this evening; should like lo 
break something, or box somebody's ears! Perhaps it is the east 
wind, perhaps my dinner of only Bonp, perhaps original sin; what- 
ever it is, I must positively try to come out of it, and the beat way 
I can think of to smooth my ' raven down ' is writing some lines 
to you. Tour last letter was charming, dear, just the sort of 
letter one wants from a place familiar and deaa to one; all about 
everything and everybody. Since I knew Mrs. Pringle I haTO 

1 Said Burgiind7, ' I'm giving 
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come to understand and enter into the late Lady Ashburton's ter- 
ror and horror of what she called ' all abont feelings.' 

My cousin John (Gkorge's son) was here again the other day,, 
and I never felt so hopeless about him. His countenance, his 
Toice, manner, everything about him is changed. And yet Bence 
Jones tells him it will be time enough, if he get to a warm climate 
before the spring winds set in. He will never go, I believe, if he 
wait till spring. I am going to Richmond the first possible day to 
talk to his mother. She is the strangest woman — always trying 
to hide her son's danger, as if it were a crime. The fatallest 
symptom I see in him is the sanguineness about his recovery, the 
irritability on the subject of his health, which have taken place of 
the depression he manifested in summer, while his state gives no 
reason for the change of mood; on the contrary, his cough, and ex- 
pectoration are greatly increased, and so, he owns, are his night- 
perspirations. He is paler and thinner; and, from being the 
shyest, most silent of men, he now talks incessantly, and excitedly, 
and, in this state he goes about doing his usual work, and he left 
here the other day after duskl I am very grieved about him. He 
is the only cousin I have, that I have had any pride or pleasure in. 

Upon my word, I had better give up writing for this day — noth- 
ing to tell but grievances! Well, here is one little fact that will 
amuse you. Just imagine, the bit of boiled ham, which you would 
hardly let me have, has lasted for my supper, up to last week; and 
I never stinted myself, only I kept it 'all to myself,* like the 
greedy boy of the story book. I began to think it was going to 
be a nineteenth century miracle. But it did end at last, and now 
I am fallen back on porridge and milk, which is not so nice. I 
don't know about Dr. Goupland; I fancied him an old man. I 
am curious to know what will become of the Lrish tutor. 

Love to the Doctor. 

Tours ever affectionately, 

J. C. 

LETTER 208. 

J. O. Cooke, Esq, 

5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Tuesday, about Dec. 9S, 1868. 
Ob, my dear kind friend, what a shock for you I And what a 
loss! The loss of one's mother! You can hardly realise it yet, so 
suddenly and softly it has befallen; bwit. 1 dovsXiX. M XXi'et^Xsfe ^ssc^ 
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other loss in life equal to it — so irreplaceable, so all-pervading. 
Aad tlic couaolAtioii given one, tlial it ia a loss ' iu the coutbb of 
nature,' and 'common to all wlio live long,' only makea it the 
Bsdder, to mj Ibougbt, Yes: the loiigct one lives in this hard 
world molburlesB, llie more a mother's loss makes itself felt, &nd 
understood, the more tenderly and aelt-teproaclifiilly one thinka 
bock over the time nben one had her, and thought so little of it 
It is sixteen years since my mother died, as unexpectedly; and no 
a day, not an hour has passed since that I have not missed her, 
have not felt the world colder and blanker for want of her. But 
that is no comfort to offer jou. 

Gome to-morrow; I shall certainly be at home, and shall 
care to be alone. I feci very grateful to you, reiy, for liking 
come to me at such a time of trouble. 

Yours affectionately, 

Jane W. Casltlk. 



LETTER 304, 

Mn. BumU, Themhm. 



B.ChBjTie Row, Chelsea; December W, 
Oh, young wcmani there you go again! again a long dlencet 
And I will tell you how it willbe — your silence will become longer 
and longer, and be of more and more frequent occurrence, till you 
fall out of acquaintance with me again, feel shy, and distrustful with 
me, and speculate about 'not having the accommodation of Lann 
Hall to offerl ' And, oh my dear, who will be to blame for thai state 
of things but yourself 7 Like all very sensitive people, you need 
an atmosphere of the familiar to open the leaves of your soul In, 
The strange, the unaccustomed, blights you like a frosty night; 
and yet, by procrastination, which your copy-lines told you waa 
'the root of all evil," you suffer tbc familiar to become, by little 
and little, that ' strange,' which has such withering effects on 
you. Please don't, not iu my case, for Heaven's sake I The more 
you don't write to me, the more you wiil find it uphill work when 
you do write, and from that, to speaking about 'the accommoda-f 
tioQ of Lann Hall,' is but a step or two in a straight line. 
write such nice letters when your hand is in, that they cannot be e' 
labour to write. Then do, my dear, keep your hand ii 

Meanwhile. I have sent yon a New Year's gift, which, If it[' 
n^fae to hand safe, will, 1 am sure, at least I hope, give you Oj' 
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pleasant surprise; for really it will be like seeing into our interior 
in a peep-show. It is the only one, of the size that exists as yet, 
and I had it done on purpose for you. Another, smaller, is gone, 
inside of a large picture-book for Mrs. Cringle's children, to Robert 
MacTurk, a sort of amende honorable for having failed to give him 
myself — Qood God! when he had some right to expect it — ^long 
ago, when I was an extremely absurd little girl. His good feeling 
towards me, after all, deserves a certain esteem from me, and a 
certain recognition, which, I hope, has been put into an acceptable 
form for him in the peep-show I 

But I must not be expatiating over things in general to-day; for 
I am in a dreadful hurry, a great many letters to be written, be- 
sides that it is my day for driving out in what our livery-stable 
keepers call a neat fly, viz., a second-hand brougham with one 
horse — an expensive luxury, which Mr. C. forces on me twice a 
week * now that I am old and frail, and have a right to a little in- 
dulgence,' he says. 

The fact is, I have been belated in my letters, and everything, 
this week, by having had to give from two' to three hours every 
day to a man who has unexpectedly lost his mother. He has five 
sisters here,^ and female friends world without end — is, in fact, of 
all men I know, the most popular; and such is relationship and 
friendship in London, that he has fled away from everybody to 
me, who wasn't aware before that I was his particular friend the 
least in the world. But I have always had the same sort of attrac- 
tion for miserable people and for mad people that amber has for 
straws. "Why or how, I have no idea. 

Mrs. Pringle wrote me a long really nice letter, in answer to my 
acknowledgment of the intimation of her uncle's death. She is a 
clever woman (as the Doctor says), and has discovered now, no 
doubt, that the style which suits me best is the natural and simple 
style, and* that my soul cannot be thrown into deliquium, by any 
hundred-horse power of upholstery or of moral sublime. She is 
nice as she is. 

I will get the money order for the poor women, in passing the 
post-office, and inclose it for your kind offices. Kindest regards to 
the Doctor, for whom I have a new story about Locock. God 
keep you both, for me, and so many that need you. 

Yours, 

J. W. Cabltle. 

1 Can't remember him CJ. O. OookAT), 
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Miss Barnes, a very pretty, amiuble, modest, and clever young 
lady, was tbe Doctor's one daugliter; ia iiow Mrs. Simmonda. ol 
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Mim Barna, King's Road, ChtUea, 

S ChefDS Ron- Monday, June tSSB. 

Dear Miaa Barnes,— Tour father left a message for me 
iflg, the answer to wliich I expected him to ' coaie and lake " when . 
he had done with our next-door neighbour. But blessed lira they J 
who expect nothing, for they shall not be disappointed. 

Pray come to tea with me to-morrow evening at seven, il myl 
husband's particular frien da 'the Destinies,' atiiu 'the Upper PoW. 
eia,' aiiai 'the Immortal Gods' (your father says you read Mr. C., 
BO you will understand me), don't interfere to keep you away, 

I will drop this at your door in passing for my drive, and, along 
with It, a piece of old, old German crockery, which had the hoU; J 
our to catch your father's eye and has set ila heart on belonging to I 
bits. Bo don't let it get broken — til) he have seen it at least, 

AH you know of me as yet is that I seem to be in the very low- 
est state as to penriiaoBliip. But I assure you I can write much 
more tidily than this, made wlili tlie back of the very worst pen in 
the created world I 

And if you will bring with you to-morrow evening whatever 1 
Stock you may have of ' faith, hope, and charity,' I have no douB^I 
but we shall become good friends. 

Yours truly, 

Jamb Wblbh Cakltlr. 

LETTER SOfl. 
This year 1659 it was resolved, for the hot weather, that 'Fred- 
erick ' should be thrown aside, and Fife and the North be our ref- 
uge for a mouth or two. "We had secured a tolerable upper floor 
in the farmhouse of Humbie. close by pleasant Alwrdour; we had 
great need, especially she hod. nf all the good it could do us. I 
went by steamer witii clever litUe Charlotte, my horse, and Nero; 
remember somewhat of the dreariness, the mean confusion, ennuf ; 
got at last to Granton, where brother John from Edinburgh Joined 
me to accompany across the Frith. Our first talk was of poor Istu 
bella of Scotsbrig,' who bad died a few weeks before, a permanent ■ 
loss to all of UB. J 

' Mrs. Jamea Carljle. I 
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My own Jeannie, frail exceedingly, had gone by rail to Hadding- 
ton; in a few days more she joined Charlotte and me at Humble; 
for a month after that at 'Auchtertool House' (a big, goodie 
honse, rather in disrepair, for which no special rent, only some vol- 
untary for such politeness, could be accepted), for above a month 
more. 

Fife was profoundly interesting to me, but also (unexpectedly), 
sad, dreary, troublesome, lonely, peopled only by the ghosts of 
the past. My poor darling in Humbie "Wood with me; weak, 
weak! could not walk, durst not (really durst not) sit on the loyal 
willing Fritz, with me leading; cot her a cuddy (donkey) from 
Dumfries (none to be heard of in Fife), but that also was but half 
successful. She did iniprove a little; was visibly better when I 
rejoined her at home. For myself I had ridden fiercely (generdly 
in tragic humour), walked ditto late in the woods at night, &c., 
bathed, &c., hoping still to recover myself by force in that way, 
'more like a man of sixteen than of sixty-four,' as I often heard 
it said by an ever-loving voice! It was the last time I tried the boy 
method. Final Fife (particulars not worth giving) had a certain 
gloomy b«auty to me — strange, grand, sad as the gravel — T. C. 



J, G. Cooke, Esq., Mount Street, W, 

Humbie, Aberdour, Fife: Saturday. 

My dear Friend, — I was very glad of your letter, not only be- 
cause it was a letter from you, but a sign that you had forgiven me 
—or, still better — that you had never been offended I I assure you, 
an hour or two later, when left alone and quiet in the railway car- 
riage, I wondered, as much as you could do, what demon inspired 
the tasteless jest with which I bade you goodbye I in presence too, 
of the most gossiping and romancing of all our mutual acquaint- 
ances! I was so tired that day! Oh my heavens! so tired! And 
fatigue, which makes an healthy human being sleepy, makes me, 
in • my present nervous state, delirious. That is my excuse — the 
only one I have to make, at least — for the foolish words I took 
leave of you with. 

Mrs. Hawkes will have told you that I arrived safe, and that I 
am quite content with the 'Farmhouse.' It commands the beauti- 
fullest view in the world, and abundance of what Mr. C. calls ' soft 
food • (new milk, fresh eggs, whey, &c.). The people are obliging; 
and the lodging very clean. Mr. C. bathes in the sea every morn- 
ing, Ijrrically recognises the 'pure air,* and the 'soft food;* and, 
if not essentially in better health, is in what is almost as good — that 
make-the-best-of-everything state, which men get into when carry- 
ing out their own idea; nnd only then! 
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Charlotte ' is the happiest of girlsl not that she seems lo hare 
much sensibility for ILe ' Beauties of Nature,' nor tliet her health 
was susceptible of improTemcnt, but that the ' kiudnees of Scotch 
people ' fills her with wouder and delight. ' Young men that don't 
BO much as know ber name, passing her on the road, e&y to her, 
Bonnie nee Infsiel' And the farmer here gave her ' a little sugar 
rabbit,' and said to her 'Little girl, you are growing quite pretty 
since you came.' Did I ever hear of such kind people? The 
horse also likes ' the change.' Mr. C. eaya ' he is a much improved 
horse; Is in x*^rfect raptures over his soft food (grass and new hay) 
but incapable of recovering from his astonishment at the badness 
of the Fife roads! ' Nero bathes with bis manter from a sense of 
duty; and is gradually shaking oS the aelSah torpor that hod seized 
upon him in London : he snores less, thinks of other things besides bis 
food; and shows some of bis old fondness forme. Mjself is the indi- 
vidual of the party who ba£ derived least beneSt hitherto from the 
place and its advantages. Indeed, I am weaker than before I left 
home. But great expectations are entertained from — an ass (cuddy 
they call it herel) which arrived for mo from Dumfriesshire last 
night. My own choice of animal to ride upon! Mr, C. mounted 
me twice on the enraptured and astonished horse. But a cuddy 
will suit better; aa Betty remarked wlien she was here, 'Ito fine 
and near the grund, dear. It'll no be far to fa" 1 ' The fanner 
says, 'I hope it'll gang! Them creturs is sometimes uncommon 
fond to stand etill! ' I am just going to try it. Qcraldine sent 
a note that looked iike being written on a ship in a storm at sea. 
Such scrawling and blotting I never beheld, and the 
match! If Mi'. Mantel makes bis way here, we shall give him & 
friendly welcome; but it is a much more laborious a&air than from., 
London to Richmond. 

Youra affectionately, 

Sajte W. Oabltio. 

LETTER 207. 

Miss Baraea. Kin^a Road, OheUea. 

Auc^htertool Hoiue. Kirkcaldy ..Aug. M, 1IE9. 
My dear Miss Barnes, — How nice of you to have written me a 
letter, 'all out of your own bead' (as the children say), and how 
very nice of you to have remarked the forget-me-not, and read a ■ 

1 Mrs. Osriyle's maid. 
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meaning in Itl It was certainty wit,]i intention I tied up some for- 
ge^me-nols along with ray farewell roaes; but I was far from 
of your recognising tlie intention, and at the same time not young 
enougli to make it plainer. Sentiment, you see, is not well looked 
on by tlie present generation of women; tbere is a growing taste 
for fastness, or, still worse, for strong-mindedness 1 so a discreet 
woman (like me) will beware always of putting her Bentiment 
(when she Las any) in evidence — will rather leave it — as in the for- 
get-me-aot case — to be divined through sympathy; and failing the 
sympathy, to escape notice. 

And you are actually going to get marriedl you! alreadyl And 
you expect me to congratulate you! or 'perhaps not.' I admire 
the judiciousness of that 'perhaps not.' Frankly, my dear, I wish 
you all happiness in the new life that is opening to you ; and you 
are marrying under good auspices, since your father approves of 
the marriage. But congratulation on euch occastons seems to me 
a tempting of Providence. The triumphal-procession -air which, 
in our manners and customs, is given to marriage at the outset — 
that singing of Te Deum before the battle has beguo — has. ever 
since I could reflect, struck me as somewhat senselesa and some- 
what impious. If ever one is to pray— if ever one is to feel grave 
and anxious — if ever one is to shrink from vain show and vain 
babble — surely it is just on the occasion of two human beings 
binding themselves to one another, for tietter ^nd for worse, till 
death part them; just on that occasioD which it is customary to 
celebrate'only with rejoicings, and congratulations, and troaiteawx, 
and white ribbon I Good God I 

Will you think me mad if I tell you that when I read your 
words, ' I am going to be married.' I all but screamed? Positively, 
it took away my breath, as if 1 saw you in the act of taking a fly- 
ing leap into infinite space. You had looked to me such a happy, 
happy little girll your father's only daughter; and he so fond 
you, as he evidently was. After you had walked out of our house 
together that night, and I had gone up to my own room, 1 sal 
down there in lie dark, and took 'a good cry,' You had 
minded me so vividly of my own youth, when I, also 
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daughter — an only child — liad a father as fond of me, as proud of ^^ 

loe. I wondered if you knew your own happiness. Weill know- ^^k 

lug it or not, it has not been enough for you, it would seem. Nat- ^| 

h nratly, youth is so insatiable of happiness, and has such sublimely ^| 

V fasBBe faith in its own power to make happy and be happy. ^H 
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But of your fatber? Who U to cheer liis toilsome life, ttnd malce 
home bright for him? His companion through half a lifetime 
gonel his dear 'bit of ruhWah' gone ton, though in a different 
aeuee. Oh, little giilt little girl! do you know the blank you will 
make to him? 

Now, upon my honour, I seem to be writiog just such a letter as 
a raveo might write if it had been taught. Perhapa the henbane I 
took in despair last night has something lo do with my mood to- 
day. Anyhow, when one can only ray out darkneaa, one had beat 
clap an extinguisher on oneself. And so God blesa youl 
Sincerely yours, 

jA»ra W. Cablixb. 

LETTER 208. 
To George Cooke, Esq. 

Auclitertool Houae, Eirkcaldr; Friday. 
I am not at the manse, hut within a quarter of an boar's walk of 
it, in a large comfortable housR lent us by a Mr. Liddolli and we 
should have done well here had not Mr. C. walked and rode and 
bathed himself into a bilious crisis just before leaving Humbie; 
so that he began life under the most untoward auspices. For the 
first fortnight, indeed, it was, so far as myself was concerned, more 
like being keeper in a madhouse than being 'in the country' for 
'quiet and change.' Things are a liltle subsided now, however, 
and in spite of the wear and tear on my nerves, I am certainly lese 
languid and weak thau during all my stay in the farmhouse. 
"Whether it he that the air of Auchtertool suits me better than that 
of Aherdour, or that having my kind little cousins within cry is a 
wholesome diversion, or that it required a continuance of country 
air to act upon my feebleness, 1 am not competent to say, nor is it 
of the slightest earthly consequence what the cause is, so that the 
effect has been as I tell you. 

LETTER 209. 
T. CarlyU, The GiU. Annan. 

York, SoawiD'a Hotel: Thursday, Sept. S2, IK*. 

Ilierel I have done it! Tou prophesied my heart would fail me 
when it came to the point, and I would 'just rush str^ht oil 
again to the end.' But my heart didn't faii me, 'or rather'ftfV 
speak like Dr. Carlyle) it did fail me horribly! but my memot/-| 
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held true, and kept me up to the mark. With the recollection of 
the agonies of tiredness I suffered on the journey down, and for 
many days after, still tingling through my nerves, I took no coun- 
sel with my heart, but kept determined to not expose myself to 
that again, whatever else (bugs inclusive). And, so far, I have 
reason to congratulate myself; for I was getting ' quite' done up 
by the time we reached York, and I am now very comfortable in 
my inn, with prospects for the night not bad! If only there be no 
'small beings' (as Mazzini prettily styles them) in the elegant 
green-curtained bed of number 44, Scawin's. 

I am sitting writing in that number, by the side of a bright little 
fire; which I ordered to be lighted, the first thing, on my arrival. 
While it was burning up, I went down and had tea in the ' ladies' 
coffee-room,* where was no fire, but also no ladies 1 They brought 
me very nice tea and muffins, and I 'asked for' cream 1 1 and for 
an egg 1 1 1 'And it was all very comfortable I ' I think I shall 
order some supper when the time comes; but I haven't been able 
to decide what yet. There isn't a sound in the house, nor In the 
back court that my windows look out on. It is hardly to be hoped 
such quiet can last. Trains will come in during the night, and I 
shall hear them, anyhow; for this hotel, though not the Railway 
Station Hotel, is just outside the station gate. It was Eliza Liddell 
who recommended it to me. I never was in an inn, all by myself, 
before; except one night years ago, in the * George' at Haddington, 
which was not exactly an inn to me ; and I like the feeling of it 
unexpectedly well! The freedom at once from 'living's cares, 
that is cares of bread,' the pride of being one's own mistress and 
own protector, all that lifts me into a certain exaltation, ' regard- 
less of expense.* And now I am going to ring my bell, and order a 
pair of candles! 

Candles comel a pair of composite — not wax, 'thanks God '' I 
shall breakfast here in peace and quietness to-morrow morning; 
and leave by a train that starts at ten, and reaches London at four; 
and shall so avoid night air, which would not suit me at present. 
It has grown very cold, within the last two weeks; and I was as 
near catching a regular bad cold as ever I was in my life without 
doing itl The habit I took of waking at four at Auchtertool con- 
tinued at Morningside, where there was much disturbance from 
carts 'going to the lime.' The morning I left was chill and damp; 
and I rose at six, tired of lying still, and dawdled about my room, 
packing, till I took what Anne used to call ' the cold shivers.* 
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Mra. Binnie's warm welcome and warm dinner failed to warm me; 
which was a pity; for Mrs. Qodbj had arrived and the short visit 
would have been extremely pleasant, but for my chill. My tongue 
aud throat became very eore towards night. Next day I felt quite 
desperate; but Mra. Godbygave me ■ stiff tumbler of brandy toddy, 
ia tbeforenoou, before I Btarted; and her brother sent me, in bis 
carriage, straight to Sunny Bank, ao as to avoid the cold waiting 
at Long Niddry. and the other risks of the train ; and on arriving 
at Bunny Bank, I swallowed two glasses of wine, and then, at bed- 
lime, a stifE tumbler of wliisky toddy M! and eo on, for the next 
Iwo days fairly battling down the cold with ' stimulants.' I tliink 
I abnll escape now, if I take reasonable care. Pity there should l>e 
'always a something 'I But for this apprehension of an overhang- 
ing illness, and these horrid ' cold shivers,' I should have enjoyed 
rny last visit to Sunny Bank so much. They were so much better — 
the house so much clieerfuiler with Eliza there, and so man; people 
came to see me that I liked to see. Even when I left, this morn- 
ing, I did not despair of seeing them againt ' 

Burely you wiH never be so rude to tliat good-humoured I 
Stanley as tc fling her over after all. Besides, Aldeiley would n 
so good a resting-place for you on the long Journey. I hope to g 
things into their natural condition before you arrive. 

Ever yours, 

J. w. a^ 

Love to Mary. I hope she liked her picture. You never m 
such a pea as I am writing with! 



T. CarlyU. SetMrig. 
6 Ohejne Row, Chetsea: Monday, Sspt. M. ISSI,^ 
Two letters to be forwarded, or catch me having put pen to 
paper this day, I am so tired. Oil myl I neverl A good sleep 
would have put me to rights, but that hasn't come yet. Id spite of 
the stillness, and the good bed, and the all-my-own-way, I do noth- 
ing but fall aaleep, aud start; up, and light matches, till four 
o'clock strikes, and after that I lie awake, wishing it were break- 
fast-time. What a wise woman I was to come home by myself, 
and get my fatigues done out before you arrived, I am not g 

■ Kerer did, alaal 
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out to-day, nor waa I out yesterday, but on Saturday afternoon I 
trailod myself to Silvester's, and iiiw the horse — ' just come in from 
being eserciaed,' 'in capital condition,' 'so fall' SUveHter said, 

dapping its buttock, 'andsospirity that lie never 1' The stable 

eeemedgoodand very clean. I think tlicm moat respectable people. 
And the distance is leas than to 's.' 

If you could conveniently bring a small bag of meal with 
you from Scotsbrig, it would be welcome; we have none but 
aome Fife meal, which is very inferior to the Aiinandale. At all 
evenle, you could ask Jamie to send ua a few stone, say four, and if 
Mary would give ua a little jar of butter, like what she sent with 
me last year, it ' wud he a great advantage.' ' 

I find everythiog in the house perfectly safe — no hugs, no moths, 
grates unruated, much more care having Iwen taken than when 
Anne waa left in it, with wages, and board wages, at least in the 
last years of Anne's incumbency. Mrs. Southern is an escellent 
woman, I do believe, and Charlotte is already the belter for beicg 
back beside her— away from Thoraaon's and Muat's." 

Ever yours, 

J. W. C. 



LETTER 311. 
T. Garlyle. Eag., at Alderley Park, Conglebm, 

6 CbeTDs Row. Ctielsea: Thursdkf. Bept. 29, ISSB, 

Thanks! Just one line, that you may not be fancying me past 
writing. But there is no time for a letter. I am shocked to dnd 
bow late it is. I tell Ut putting down the dean drugget, in the 
drawing-room, ' with my own hands,' * that you might not on your 
first arrival receive the same impression of profound gloom 
from the dark green carpet, that drove myself towards thoughts of 
suicide! And, l«hold, the scams hod given way in many places at 
the washing; and I have had to sit on the floor like a tailor, stitch- 
ing, stilciuQg, and so the time passed away unremarked, and it now 
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> The onipnic place I Mj- poor 'Frila' had been suddenly taken to Salter^ 
Baton Square, aod for a year or more had been quite earning round thea 

> Oood Bast Lotliian woman's speecli lo me, on the return from Dunbar and 
Oie planes of IrlMluy, £c. &a. (t seyenteea jeats ugo): 'It the Tnud would 
fa', it wud be,' &c. 

' 'Signed it, with my own liand ' fEdirard Irving, lOTtj -sQex&u^cik 
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ta bof pMl i^ dteBer-tine. nd a* Aaern BKli M Ikaa^ 
Ed i^ of Ghwlotte'a npcMed n in^in— . 

I «in pn mTwtf !b an ovuibvi, nd 0b ^ to Webel^ in 
Street, end dine on Apbde of B«q)L Wnon vsnto iMt mde haw 
below— after « n3ira7 Jonniej tnm BcoUnd tapeiiatj. 

I Hn gUd joa lure gone to AUakT'. I Ihve dept « dtgiee het- 
ter Ae iMt two ni^ts; bat b&ve id nmdi lo laake op !■ tbM wm^. 
DoDt Intnj on, if joa do veil at tte Bu&leji^. Kind tegaidfl to 
flwladr. 

Toonener, 

J. W. C. 
LETTER nZ 

' Butcher'a c»n passed over Nero'a throat' Poor liUle fooUah 
faithful dog! it killed him after all; was never irell sgain. Be 
died \a aoDie Inar month* (Feb 1, 1880. u the little tablet s^d. 
while visible) with a degree of pitying sorrow even frotn me, whtdi 
I sjh Etill Burprieed at. 

The wreck of poor Nero, who bad lo be etrj-clinined by the doc- 
tor, waa, and U still, memorable, sad and miserable to me, the last 
DOctumal walk he took with me, hi* dim white little figriie in tbe 
univerie of dreary black, and my then mood about ' Fiederidt * 
and otlieT things. 

Holmbill ia balF a mile from the village of TbomliilL Dr. BaB-.g 
■ell withdrawing from regular boainese there — T C. J 

Mr$. SuMeU, Tlutnihm. ^ 

S ChejiM Boir. Ohebeat Wednesday. Octab«- tO, ISBS. 
Dearest Mary, — 'If you but knew how I have been boated I' 
(my husband's favourite plirase). First, I arrived so tired! ofa eo 
dead tired! Notwitheiacdiug (hat, I actually summoned nerve to 
pnt in effect my often cherished idea of sleeping at York (balf-way) 
alone in an inu. Odd that 1 should never, tit this age, have done 
tbat thing before, in my life, except once, when, after an absence 
of eighteen years, I Bpent a night incognita in the George Inn of 
Haddington, where I could not feel myself a mere traveller. It 
was a proof that my nerves were stronger, if not my limba, that I 
really carried out the York apeculalion, when it came to the point. 
It would certainly have been again a failure, however, but for ft- 
lady in Fife telling me of a comfortable inn lo stop at. I waa tS' 
ask, on getting out of the carriage, 'was any porter from Mrs. 
win's here!' which I had no sooner done, than (he name Scawin 
was shouted out in the sound of ' SowensI ' to my great ahamet I 
feeling as if everybody knew where I waa going, and that It was 
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myflret adventure of the HortI I But I was comfortablraod quietly 
lodged; no bugs, do auytliiug to molest me, ODly IJiftl the tiiaiult 
in my own blood kept me awake all night; so that I arrived here 
BB tired, nest evening, as if I had come the wliole road at one 
bonid ruBh. And I hadn't much time allowed me to rest; for, 
though Charlotte had got down all the carpets, there were still 
quantiliea of details for me to do, before Hr. C. came. And he 
stayed only a week behind me. 

When the house waa all in order for him, niy carea were destined 
to take another turn, even more engrossing. Just the night before 
hl8 arrival, Charlotte went to some shops, taking the dog with her, 
and brought him home in her arms, all crumpled together like a, 
crushed spider, and his poor little eyes protruding, and flxodly star- 
ing in his headi A butcher's cart, driving furiously round a 
sharp comer, bad passed over poor little Nero's IhroatI and not 
tdlled htm on the spot! But be looked kiUed enough at the first. 
When I tried to ' aland bim on the ground ' (as the servants here 
say), he flopped over on bis side, quite etiff and uunonacioual Yon 
may figure my sensations! and I durst not show all my grief; 
Charlotte was so distressed, and really could not have helped itl I 
put liim in a warm bath, and afterwards wrapped him warmly, and 
laid him on a pillow, and left bim, without much hope of finding 
him alive in the morning. But in the morning he still breathed, 
though Incapable of any movement; but he swallowed some warm 
milk that I put joto his mouth. About midday I was saying aloud, 
' Poor dogl poor little Nero I ' when I saw the bit tail trying to wag 
itself! and after that, I had good hopes. In another day he could 
raige his head to lap the milk himself. And ao, by little and little, 
he recovered the use of himself: but it waa ten days before he was 
able to raise a bark, his firat attempt was like the scream of an 
infantl It has been a revelation to me, this, of the strength of the 
throat of a dogl 1 Mr. C. says, if the wheel bad gone over any- 
where else, it would have killed him. A gentleman told me the 
other night that he once saw a fine large dog run over; the great 
wheel of one of Pickford's heavy-laden vans went over its throall I 
And the dog Just rose up and shook itself t ! It nest staggered a 
little la one side, and then a little to the other, as if drunk, then It 
steadied itself, and walked composedly homel 

When I was out of trouUe with my dog, I had lime to feel how 
-very relaxing and depressing the air of Chelsea was for me, as 
neual, after the bracing climate of Scotland. I was perfectly done. 
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till Hr. C. insisted on setting up Ihe carriage again, and PrDridence 
put me OD drinking water out of a 'bitter cup;' that is a new in- 
Tention, very popular liere this yearl — a cup made of the wood at 
quusia, which makes the water quite bittet in a minute; of course, 
a chip of quassia put into nater would have the same effect; but 
nobody ever bid me take thati I thought, for three or four daya, 
that I had discovered the grand panacea of life! 1 felt bo bungiyl 
aud so clieerfull t and so active! But one night I was seized with, 
the borrideat crampsl which quite took the shiee out of quassia for 
me, though I daresay It was merely that I hitd quite neglected my 
bowels. I haven't had courage to re- commence with the 'bitter 
cup;' bnt it will comet MeaawJiile I am pret^ well over the 
bilious crisis that has befallen, to ' remind me that I am but & 
woman I ' and a very frail one (I mean in a physical sense) I 

How pleasant it will be to think of you at that pretty Holmhilll 
though one will always have a tender feeling towards the 'old 
rambling house,' where we have had such good days together. 
But the other place will l>e for the good of your health, as well aa 
more agreeable, when you have once got over the pain of change, 
which is painful to good hearts, though it may be joyful enough to 
light ones. It wiU also be a comfort to my mind to think of that 
drawing-room getting papered all with one sort of paper! 

God bless you. Love to your husband. 

J. W- Oaslyix. 
LETTER 218. 
lb Mn. atirling, BUI Street, Edinbwgh. 

6 OhByne Bow, Chelsea: Ortobar M, IBH. 

Toudear nicewomani there you are 1 a bright cheering appari- 
tion to surprise one on a foggy October morning, over one's break- 
fast — that moat trying ioBtitution for people who are ' nervous" and 
'don't sleep!' 

It (the photograph) made our breakfast this morning 'pass off,' 
like the better aorta of breakfasts in Deerbrook, ' in which people 
seemed to have come into the world chiefly to eat breakfast iu 
every possible variety of temperl 

Blessed be the inventor of photography! I set him above oven 
the inventor of chloroform! It has given more positive pleasure 
to poor suffering humanity than anything that hii^ ' cost' up 

.g MIbs Martjneau^ft pctor novel. 
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my time or is like to — this art by which even the * poor * can pos- 
sess themselves of tolerable likenesses of their absent dear ones. 
And mustn't it be acting favourably on the morality of the country? 
I assure I have often gone into my own room, in the devil's own 
humour — ready to swear at * things in general,* and some things in 
particular — and, my eyes resting by chance on one of my photo- 
graphs of long-ago places or people, a crowd of sad, gentle thoughts 
has rushed into my heart, and driven the devil out, as clean as ever 
so much holy water and priestly exorcisms could have done I I 
have a photograph of Haddington church tower, and my father's 
tombstone in it — of every place I ever lived at as a home — ^photo- 
graphs of old lovers! old friends, old servants, old dogs I In a day 
or two, you, dear, will be framed and hung up among the * friends.' 
And that bright, kind, indomitable face of yours will not be the 
least efficacious face there for exorcising my devil, when I have 
him! Thank you a thousand times for keeping your word! Of 
course you would — that is just the beauty of you, that you never 
deceive nor disappoint. 

Oh my dear! my dear! how awfully tired I was with the journey 
home, and yet I had taken two days to it, sleeping — ^that is, 
attempting to sleep— at York. What a pity it is that Scotland is 
so far off I all the good one has gained there gets shaken off one in 
the terrific journey home again, and then the different atmosphere 
is so trying to one fresh from the pure air of Fife — so exhausting 
and depressing. If it hadn't been that I had a deal of house- 
maiding to execute during the week I was here before Mr. C. 
returned, I must have given occasion for newspaper paragraphs 
under the head of 'Melancholy suicide.' But dusting books, 
making chair-covers, and 'all that sort of thing,' leads one on 
insensibly to live — till the crisis gets safely passed. 

My dear! I haven't time nor inclination for much letter-writing 
— nor have you, I should suppose, but do let us exchange letters 
now and then. A friendship which has lived on air for so many 
years together is worth the trouble of giving it a little human sus- 
tenance. 

Give my kind regards to your husband — I like him. — ^And believe 
me, 

Your ever affectionate, 

Janb Wblsh Cablylb. 
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LETTER 314. 
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In October, after getting home, there waa b detorRiined onslau^t 
made on 'Frederick,' no attempt (Etill in tbe vrny of joath — 16 
rBtlier thuD 601) to vanquish by sheer force ike immeuse msaaes of 
iucondite or Eemi-coDdite rubbish which fiad accumulated on ' Fred- 
erick,' that is, to let tlie printer strwehtwny drive mo through itl — 
a moat fond and toolieh notion, which indeed 1 myself partly knew, 
durst I have confessed it, to be foolish and even impossihlel Bui 
this was ths case all alongi I never once said to myself, ' All thoBO 
chaotic mountalas, wide as the world, high as the stars, dismal as 
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ir quality in the rubbish way? Al! this thou wilt have to 
ta^e into thee, to roast and smelt in the furnace of tliy own poor 
soul till thou fairly do smelt the grains of gold out of itl' No, 
though dimly knowing all this, I durst aot openly know it (indeed, 
how could I oILerwisB ever have undertaken sucli a Bubjecl?); and 
I had got far on with the unutterable enterprise, before I did clearlj 
admit that such was verily proving, and would, on to the finh 
prove to have been the terrible part of this ailair, affair which 
must now conquer lale quale, or else perishi This Qrst attempt 

October-Pebruarv. 1859-1860 (afier dreadful tuggiti- -• "-- -' 

was given up by ner aerioua advices, which I couli .. _ 

to be true as well aa painful and humlllaltog! November 1660 had 
arrived before there was any further printing; nothing tlienceforUi 
but silent pulling at a dead lift, which lasted four or five years 

Hy darling must have suffered much in all this ; how mochl I 
sometimes thought how cruel it was on her, to whom 'Frederick' 
was literally nothing except Uu'ough me, so cruel, alas, alas, and 
yet inevitable! Never once in her deepest misery did she hint, by- 
word or eign, what she too was suffering under that score; me onQr 
did she ever seem to pity in it, the heroic, the thrice noble, and 
wholly loving soul! 

She seemed generally a iitlle stronger this year, and only a little; 
her strength, though blind/ never saw it, and kept hoping, hoping, 
waa never to come back, but the reverse, the reverse more and 
moret Except a week or two at the Orange (January 1860), wlilch 
did not hurt either of us, 1 t bink we had intended to make no vis- 
its this year, or as good as none. We did, however, and for good 
reasons, make two — hers, a most unlucky or provokine one, pro- 
vokingly curtailed and frustrated, as will be seen. 'ThiB was In 
August, to Alderley, and slie could have gone further but for blind 
ill luck. Beginning of July she liad tried a week or thereby of 
lodging at Brighton, and invited me, who tried for three days, but 
could get no sleep for noises, and had to hurry home by myself; 
where also I could not sleep nor stay to any purpose, &"■* ■"— ' 
chiefly by brother John, who accompanied, led by —" '' " 
for a ' long saii ' first of all. 
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lb Mrs. Bussea, ThamMSL 

6 Oheyne Bow, Chelsea: Friday, Jan. 98, 1880. 

Dearest Mary, — ^A letter from me would have crossed yours (with 
the book) on the road, if it hadn't been for a jacket I Things are 
so oddly hooked together in this world. The connection in this 
case is simple enough. I needed a little jacket for home wear, and, 
possessing a superfluous black silk scarf, I resolved, in a moment 
of economical enthusiasm, to make with my own hands a jacket out 
of it. For, in spite of the * thirty thousand distressed needlewomen * 
one hears so much of, the fact remains that nobody can get a de- 
cent article of dress made here, unless at enormous cost. And be- 
sides, the dressmakers who can fit one won't condescend to make 
anything but with their own materials. So I fell to cutting out 
that jacket last Monday, and only finished it to-day (Friday)! and 
was so much excited over the unusual nature of the enterprise (for 
I detest sewing, and don't sew for weeks together) that I could not 
leave off, for anything that could be postponed, till the jacket was 
out of hands. But Lord preserve me, what a bother; better to have 
bought one ready-made at the dearest rate. I won't take a needle 
in my hands, except to sew on Mr. C.'s buttons, for the next six 
months. By the way, would you like the shape of my jacket, which 
is of the newest? I have it on paper, and could send it to you quite 
handy. 

Oh my dear, I am very much afraid, the reading of that book 
will be an even more uncongenial job of work for me than the 
jacket, and won't have as much to show for itself when done. If 
there be one thing I dislike more than theology it is geology. And 
here we have both, beaten up in the same mortar, and incapable, by 
any amount of beating, to coalesce. What could induce any live 
woman to fall awriting that sort of book? And a decidedly clever 
woman — I can see that much from the little I have already read of 
it here and there. She expresses her meaning very clearly and ele- 
gantly too. If it were only on any subject I could get up an inter- 
est in, I should read her writing with pleasure. But even when 
Darwin, in a book that all the scientific world is in ecstasy over, 
proved the other day that we are all come from shell-fish, it didn't 
move me to the slightest curiosity whether we are or not. I did 
not feel that the slightest light would be thrown on my practical 
life for me, by having it ever so logically made out that my first 
ancestor, millions of millions of ages back, li<di^\s^^fci^ ^x ^s^^sc^X^^^ 
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not bMtii, an ojatcr. It remained a plain fact that I was no ojater, 
nor Iiad any grandfatber an ojster nilUin mj knowledge; and for 
the TDBt, Ibcrc was untUing to he guiued, for Ibis world, or the nest, 
by going into lie oyater-queBtion, till aU more pressing questions 
were exhausledl So — if I can't read Darwin, it maybe feared! 
shall break down in Mrs. Duncan. Thanks to you, however, for 
the book, which will be welcome to several of my acquaintances. 
There is quite a mania for geology at present, in the female mlsd. 
My next-door neighbour would prefer a book like Mrs. Duncan's lo 
Homer's 'Iliad 'or Milton's 'Paradise Lost,' ' There is no account 
ing for tastes.' 

1 hoTQ done my visit to the Grange,' and got no hurt by It; i 
it was quite pleasant while it lasted. Tbe weather was mild, i 
besides, the bouse is so completely warmed, with warm water-pipe 
that it is like summer tliere in ilie coldest weather. The house v 
ohoke-fuU of visitors — four- and- twenty of us, moat of the timef 
And the toilettesi Nothing could exceed their magnifice 
there were four young new-married ladies, among the rest, all vi&- ' 
ing with each other who to be finest. The blaze of diamonds erefy 
day at dinner, quite took the shine out of the chandeliers. As for 
myself, I got through the dressing-part of the business by a sort of 
continuous miracle, and, after the first day, had no bother with my- 
self of any sort. The new Lady ' was kindness' self and gave gen- 
eral satisfaction. Affectionately yours, 



LETTER SIS. 

To Miii Bameg, King's Boad, OheUea, 

B Cherne Eow; Saturday, Jm, 1 



My dear Miss Barnes, — 1 send you a pheasant, whlcii is a trophy: 
as well as a dead bird! For I brought it home with me last night 
from one of the most stupendous massacres of feathered innocenta 
that ever took place ' here down ' (oa Mazzini expresses himself) — 
from seven hundred to a thousand pheasants shot in one day! 
The firing made me perfectly sick. Tliink of the bodily and men- 
tal stale of the airviviug birds when the day's sport was eadedl 
Decidedly, men can be very great brutes when they like I 

I Finlilied January IS. 

' Lord Ashburton marrieiJ secondly, Kovembor 17, IBBS, IjiuisB O 
youngast daughter of the Bight Uoa. James Stewart Mackenzie. 
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We have been away for ten days at the Grange (Lord Ashbur- 
ton's place in Hampshire), where I always thrive better than any- 
where else; and where, as you see, there are many pheasants. 

I went to take leave of you before we went ; but saw all the blinds 
down, and grew sick with fright I I went into Mr. Gigner's shop 
and inquired was anything the matter; and he told me of your new 
loss. At least, it was an immense relief to me to hear that your 
father and yourself were not ill or worse. After that I thought a 
note about my insignificant movements would only bother your 
father; so I left him to learn my whereabouts from the 'Morning 
Post,' certain he would be too much preoccupied for looking after 
me at all. Do come soon, if I don't go to you. Do you care to 
have this card? It will do for an autograph if you don't want to 
use it 

Affectionately yours, 

J. Carlylb. 

LETTER 216. 

To Mr. Barnes, King's Road, Chelsea. 

5 Cheyne Bow: Thursday night, Feb. 1 [Nero died]. 

My dear good Mr. Barnes, — ^I cannot put into words how much 
I feel your kindness. It was such a kind thing for you to do I and 
so kindly done I My gratitude to you will be as long as my life, 
for shall I not, as long as I live, remember that poor little dog? 
Oh don't think me absurd, you, for caring so much about a dog? 
Nobody but myself can have any idea what that little creature has 
been in my life. My inseparable companion during eleven years, 
ever doing his little best to keep me from feeling sad and lonely. 
Docile, affectionate, loyal up to his last hour. When weak and 
full of pain, he offered himself to go out with me, seeing my bon- 
net on ; and came panting to welcome me on my return, and the 
reward I gave him — the only reward I could or ought to give him, 
to such a pass had things come — was, ten minutes after, to give him 
up to be poisoned. 

I thought it not unlikely you would call to-day ; because your 
coming to-day would be of a piece with the rest of your goodness 
to me. Nevertheless, I went out for a long drive; I could not 
bear myself in the house where everything I looked at reminded 
me of yesterday. And I wouldn't be at home for visitors to criti- 
cise my swollen eyes, and smile at grief ' about a dog,' and besides^ 
suppose you came, I wished to not treat yow. V> ixiot^ \r«s^\ ^t 

n.— 6 
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which you had hod loo much; and to-day I coulda't tot m; life 

have Been you without crying dreadfully. 

Tell your little jenel of a daugliler I have oot forgotten her 
wlBb, for which I Uiaok her. I wish all her wishes were ae ea^ Uf 
fiilfl!. * 

Youra affcGtionntely, 

3iSB Wblbh CaklxIA. 



LETTER 217. 
lb John Foriter, Eiq., Montagu. Square. 



I 



K Cbe^e BoiT; Thurada;, Jan. ISM t or Uaivh T 
AU Tight, dear Mr. Forster— Eothing but ' yeses ' out of thai 
man's mouth, when your iiroposal was stated to him. Willing, 
pleased yeses. I ant afraid something must be going to happen to 
him. 'Tee,' be would go on Sunday; 'yes,' he would be there a 
quarter before six ; yes, he would walk there, and let you send liim 
home. Exactly as you predicted, he did not come in till hsif-paat 
six by the clock. It is a pity for poor me; I daren't do anything 
pleasmit ever. Though, like the pigs, I get used to it, and am 
thankful if I can but keep on foot in-doors. 

I am bent on seeing her and Eatie, however, before w 
Grange. 

Yours affectionately, 

llnT. O.'i haM :—'] 

Yes, Saturday; — for the brougham to fetch me, no, with 
— T. C. 
(Written thenl— T. C.) 

LETTER ai8. 

Autumn 1860, I made a visit of four or five weeks to Blr George^ 
Sinclair at Tliurso. Early in the summer of that year, I was vS- 
ited by sleeplessness; ancf first began to have an apprehepsion that 
I should never gut my sad book on Priedrich finished, that it would 
finish me instead. I still romembor well enough the dark, cold, 
vogue, yet authentic-looking feeling of terror that shot athwart me 
as I sat smoking 'up the chimney,' huddled in nigs, dressing-gown 
and cape, with candle on the hob, my one remedy in sleepless cases; 
the first real aasauit of fear, pointlnc, as it were, to undeniable 
' ■' --dhow it saddeood ma the whole of next day. The second 
d thought 
e willjual 
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go on as long as we are alive; and keep working, all the same, till 
XhovL do ^t us killed I ' This put away the terror, but would by no 
means bring the sleep back. I recollect lying whole nights awake, 
still as a stoue; getting up at six, and riding to Clapham Common, 
to Hammersmith region, by way of surrogate for sleep. My head 
had an unpleasant cloudy feeling; I was certainly far from well, 
far below my ayerage of illness even. Brother John, who lived in 
hds Brompton lodgings then, recommended strongly a sea-voyage; 
voyage to Thurso, for example, whither the hospitable Sir George 
Sinclair had been again, perhaps for the third or fourth time, 
eagerly inviting me. Nothing else being so feasible, and something 
being clearly indispensable, we both set off, John volunteering to 
escort me to Wick; and generously and effectively performing that 
fraternal service. The very first nicht, in spite of the tumults of 
the crowded Aberdeen steamer, and such a huddle of a sleeping- 
place as is only seen at sea, I s]ei)t deep for six or seven hours; and 
nad not again, during this visit, nor for years, any real misery 
about sleep. 

On the part of my generous host and household, nothing was left 
wanting; I was allowed to work daily some hours, invisible till 
three p.m. I bathed daily in the Pentland Firth in sight of the 
'Old Man,* roamed about, saw * John o* Groat's House' (evidently 
an old lime-kiln!), &c, <fec., a country ancient, wild, and lonely, more 
than enough impressive to me. I was very sad, ' soul exceeding 
solitary;* nothing could help that. Sir George was abundantly 
conversible, anecdotic, far-read, far experienced, indeed a quite 
learned man (would read me lyrics, &c., straight from the Greek 
any evening, nothing pleased him better), and full of piety, verac- 
ity, and good-nature, but it availed little; I was sad and weary, all 
things bored mel Here at Chelsea, with my clever Jeannie for 
hostess, and some clever Mrs. Twistleton for fellow-guest. Sir 
George was reported to be charming and amusing at their little din- 
ner, while I sat aloft and wrote. But not here could he amuse; not 
here, though his constant perfect goodness, and the pleasure he al- 
ways expressed over me, were really welcome, wholesome, and re- 
ceived with gratitude. I had many invitations from him afterwards, 
saw him here annually once or twice; but never went to Thurso 
again ; never could get going, heid I even wished it more. 

Few letters went from me in that Thurso solitude, none that I 
could help. From my darling herself I seemed to receive still 
fewer than I wrote ; the tediously slow posts, I remember, were un- 
intelligible to her, provoking to her! Here is one, beyond what I 
could count on, come to me last week among four of my own, 
printed on 'approval,* in some memoirs of Sir George, which the 
relations have set a certain well-known Mr. James Grant upon 
writing! To Miss Sinclair's poor request, I said reluctantly yes — 
could not say no; corrected the five letters (not without difficulty); 
returned my own four originals; retained (resolutely) the original 
of this, and a printed copy as well as this. O^ecember 13, 1869.) 
— T. C. 

The letter from Mrs. Carlyle to Sir George Sinolftit \& xssiv. ^saM;^ 
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as re^rds the year : but evidently follows close on the -..-, 

It 13 feiidtouBlj playful in taference to her own tauabuid; 

kS follows: — ' 



S ChcTne Row. Chelsea: AuguA 1, IStO. 

My dear Sir, — Decidedly you are more thouglitfiii for 
the man who la bound by vow 1o ' love and cherish me:' n 
have I received from him to announce liis aaie arrival in your do- 
minions. The more shameful os his part, that, as it appears by 
your note, he had Buch good accounts to give of himself, and was 
perfectly up to giving them. 

Weill now that you liave relieved me from all anxiety about the 
eilectB of the Journey on him, he may write at his own ' reasonably 
good leisure.' Only I told him I should not write till I liad heard of 
his arrival from himself; and /le itiwiwwhethor or no I am in the 
habit of keeping my word — to the letter. 

A thousand thanks for the primrose roots; which I shall plant, aa 
soon aa it fairs! To-day we have again a deluge; adding a deeper 
shade of horror lo certain household operations going on under ray 
inspection (by way of 'improving the occasion 'of hia absence!). 
One bedroom has got all the feathers of its bed and plllowa uring 
themselves out on the floor! creating an atmospliere of down in the 
house, more choking than even ' ootton-fuBz." In another, upUoI- 
slerers and painters are plashing away for their life; and a couple 
of bricklayers are tearing up tlaga in the kitchen to seels ' ihe solu- 
tion ' of a non-acting diaini All this on ibe one hand; and on the 
other, visits from my doctor, resulting in ever new 'composing 
draughts,' and strict charges lo ' keep my mind perfectly tranquil.' 
You will admit that one could easily conceive situations more ideal. 

Pray do keep him as long aa you like! To hear oE him 'in li 
spirits ' and ' looking remarkably well ' is more composing for 
than any amount of ' composing draughts,' or of insistence on 
benefits of ' keeping myself perfectly tranquil.' It is so very 
ferent a state of things with him from that in which I have 
him for a long lime back I 

Oh ! I must not forget to give you the ' kind remembrances ' 
very cliarmiiig woman, whom any raau may be pleased to b 
membered by. as kindly as alie evidently remembered ycml I n 
of Lady William Russell. She knew you in Germany, "a yt 
student,' she told me, when she was Bessie Rawdon. She 'i. 
great afEection for you, and had often thought of you since.' 
" very romantic iu those <lays; oh, very romantic and sentii 
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tal/ she could assure mel Pray send rae back a pretty message for 
her; she will like so much to know that she has not remembered 
you ' with the reciprocity all on one side.' 
I don't eyen send my regards to Mr. C, but— 

Affectionately yours, 
• Janb W. Cabltle. 

LETTER 219. 
T, Oarlyle, Esq., Thurw Ooitie. 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Friday, Aug. 10, 1800. 
Oh my dear! If ' all about feelings ' be bad in a letter, all about 
scenery and no feelings is a deal worse I Such a letter as that I re- 
ceived from you, yesterday, after much half-anxious, half-angry 
waiting for, will read charmingly in your biography! and may be 
quoted in * Murray's Guide Book;' but for * me, as one solitary in- 
dividual,' I was not charmed with it at all! Nevertheless, I should 
have answered it by return of post, had I not been too ill for writ- 
ing anything yesterday, except, on the strength of phrenzy, a pas- 
sionate appeal to the 'retired cheesemonger,' about his dog, which, 
I am happy to say, like everything coming straight from the heart, 
went straight to the heart of the good little old cheesemonger. You 
will infer, from my going ahead against * noises ' on my own ac 
count, that the 'extraordinary disturbance of the nervous system,' 
which Mr. Barnes found me suffering under when he came, has not 
yielded yet to an equally extraordinary amount of * composing 
mixture! ' My sleep had been getting * small by degrees, and beau- 
tifully less,' till I ended in lying awake the whole nights through/ 
not what you call ' awake,' that is, dozing; but broad wide awake, 
like a hawk with an empty stomach ! Still the mixture was to be 
persevered in, nay, increased, and I was assured that it was ' doing 
me a little good,' so little I myself couldn't perceive it, even through 
the powerful microscope of my faith in Mr. Barnes! and, in spite 
of his assurance that 'home was the best place for me at present,' I 
had wild impulses to * take the road ' (like the * Doctor,' and with the 
Doctor's purposelessnessl). The night before last, however (Wed- 
nesday night), I. fell into a deep natural sleep, which lasted two 
hours, and might have lasted till the masons began, but for cheese- 
monger's dog, which was out that night (bad luck to it!) on a spree! 
and startled me awake at three of the morning with furious coil- 
tinuous barking— just as if my head was beuig \8A!3l o^^L^^^SSa^ 
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peated Btrokcs nf a halchel! Of course I ' alept no more;' and yeki 
terday was to ill tor anything except, as I Ijave aaid, wriling a 
appeal to the cheese monger, I will inclose bis comfortiog ani 
Which he blinded in himself an liour after. It will be comfortfaig 
to you also, iu reference to your own future nights. 

I liave nothing to tell thnt yoo will^ake any interest in, ex- 
cept about the horse. He is still under the process of 'breaking,' ' 
poor creature! la ' so nervous and resolute,' so ' dreadful resoiule,* ' 
that the breaker ' CRu't tell how long it will take to get Hie better ■ 
of him! ' I must see SllTesler to-day before wridog to Frederick 
Chapman. I saw tile poor horse lliree days ago, Just coming in from 
the breaker's, like a horse Just returning from the ' Thirty Teara' 
Warl ' Poor beast! I could have cried for him — required to turn 
over a new leaf in his old age! I know what that is! 

■The nephew of Haggi Babda.' dropt in 'quite promiscuously' 
Inst Sunday evening, when old Jane was out at church, and I was 
alone, except for Geraldine, who opened the door to him, and after- 
wards talked social metaphysics with him I He is the fattest f ouDg 
large roan lever saw, out of a caravan! Iiut in other respects rallier 
charming. He wished me to impress on you bow liappy he would 
be to transact any commissions for you at Berlin, ' for which hia 
connection with the embassy might give him facilities, Ac, 3k.' 
Ho seemed heartily in earnest about this, and a iiearty admirer of 
your 'Frederick.' He is the best, bred, pleasanteat man I have seen 
'for seven years,' and the hour and half he stayed would have been 
delightful, it I hadn't lieen deadly sick all the while, and my nerv- 
ous system ' in an extraordinary state of disturbance.' 

Tell Sir George I have planted the cowslips, ' with my own band,' 
and have not needed to water them, 'tlie heavenly watering-pan' 
(wnich Atari otti spoke of) having spared me the trouble. I garo 
them the place of highest honour (round poor little Nero's stone). 
I bave had fires all day long for the last week — sucli a aummerl 
Ijady Stanley sent me her portrait. The only bit of real pleaaaitt. 
neas, however, that has come my way has been, last Wednesday, a 
vidt from William Dodds and hia wife. They told me such Uiiiigs 
about the behaviour of the London Donaldsons, when they " 
down to Miss Jess's funeral! 

Tour situation sounds as favourable as a conditional world 
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have afforded yon. I trust in Heaven that you will go on improT* 
inginit. 

You remember, no pens got mended, so you wonH wonder at this 
scrawling* 

Yours ever, 

J. Wiasa Cabltul 

LETTER 22a 
T. Oarl^le, Thwrw CoiOe. 

5 Cheyme Bow, Chelaea: Fridaj, Aug. 17, 180Q. 

Thanks for the two letters, dear 1 I ' did intend * to have answered 
them together, at full length, by to-day's post, but have been hin- 
dered sadly, and ignominiously, by — * what shall I say? ' — ^an attack 
of British cholera 1 Don't be alarmed ; it is over now I and it is still 
but two o'clock, and, though I was ill all night as well as all the 
forenoon, I don't feel disabled for writing. It is an appointment 
with Lady Sandwich, which I don't like to break, that takes away 
the remaining two and a half hours, in which I might have written 
a sufficient letter. She sent the coachman last night, with a note 
to say she had returned to Grosvenor Square, on account of a sli^t 
attack of bronchitis, and would I tell the coachman when to Ining 
the carriage to fetch me; I appointed a quarter before three to-day, 
not foreseeing what the night had in reserve for mel Indeed, I had 
no reason to expect anything of the sort, having been sleeping bet- 
ter, and feeling better in every way for the last week. I rather 
' happrehoud ' it was my own imprudence, in taking a glass of bit- 
ter ale at supper that caused this deadly sickness, and — other things. 
Trust me for doing the best for myself, in the circumstances. I am 
the last person to let myself be humbugged by a doctor; Mr. Barnes 
was perfectly right in ordering me, at the time you left, to put all 
ideas of travelling out of my head, and ' go to bed for two hours 
every forenoon instead.' And the mixture, which for many days 
failed in its intended effect, on account (he said) of the excitement 
I was in, got to do me palpable, unmistakable good at last, and is 
now discontinued by his own order. At the time you left I was 
hanging on the verge of nervous fever, and have made a very near 
miss of itl He does not disapprove of my going away now, pro* 
vided I keep short of fatigue and excitement, and I am taking steps 
towards forming a programme. I will tell you in a day or two 
what direction I have decided on. I eihoxM \i^^QC^ ^€^ V^ v^psoft 
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a daj OT so at the Gill : but a. slay of any length lliere would nM 
stiit nie at all. Milk is no object, as it ia not strong enough food 
for my present weaJt appetite; and solituds ia positively hurtful to 
me. Human kindness is precious everywhere, and nobody appre- 
ciatea it more Iban I do; but just tbe kinder they ore, the more I 
should be tempted t^ exert myself in talking, and putting my con- 
tentment in evidence. In short, there would be a slraia upon me, 
while I wr» supposed to becujoyiiig the beiglilof freedom! I mean, 
were my stay prolonged beyond theday or two during wliicli theen- 
thusiasm of meeting after so long absence, and having Uiinga to 
tell one another, holds out. I am ao sorry to put you off with such 
a scrubby letter, but the carriage will be here before 1 am dressed;' 
and here is my beef-tea — my first breakfast. 
Kind love to Bit George. 

Yours ever, 

J. W- C. 
LETTER 831. 
Mrs. Sumell, Thomhia. 

G Gbeyne Row, COielsea: Friday. Aug. IT, IWOl 

Dearest Mary. — I haven't leisure to commence this letter with*re' 
preaches; for the reproaches would be very long, and my time for 
writing is very abort. In an hour hence a carriage will come to 
take me to a aick old Indy, 1 myself being quite as sick and nearly 
as old, and there are directions to be given to divers workmen be- 
fore I start. For Mr. Carlyla is absent at Thurso, and I have taken 
the opportunity of tumiug a carpenter, and a painter, and a paper- 
hanger into his private apartment. 

Tea, after repeatedly assuring you that Mr. Carlyle would not go 
north this Kumraer, but restrict bis travels to some sea-side place 
near hand, I am almost ashamed to tell you that he has gone 
' north ' after all, and further north than he ever was in all his life 
before, being on a visit to Sir George Sinclair at Thurso Castle — 
the norlhennost point of Scotland. A trial of Brighton had been 
made, and had ended abruptly and ignominioualy in flight back to 
Chelsea, to get out of the sound of certain cocks. Of all place 
the world, Brighton was the last one could have espected to bi 
fested with poultry. But one week of Brigliton liad only increased' 
Mr. C.'s desire for sea, and indeed he had got into such a sleepless,' 
excited condition through prolonged over-work, that there could be'- 
BO doubt about the need of what tliey call ' a complete cluuige ' for 
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him. Bo he looked about for a sea-residence, where he might be 
safe from cocks and cockneys, and decided for Thurso Castle, 
which could moreover be reached by sailing, which he prefers in- 
finitely to railwaying, and whence there had come a pressing invi- 
tation for us both to spend a couple of months. Accordingly, he 
streamed oft there a fortnight ago, I remaining behind for several 
reasons; first, that sailing is as much as my life is worth, and seven 
hundred miles of railway would have been just about as fatal. 
Second, if I was going to undertake a long journey, I might take it 
in directions that would better repay the trouble and expense. And 
third, the long worry and anxiety I had had with Mr. C.'s nervous- 
ness had reduced myself to the brink of a nervous fever, and my 
doctor was peremptory as to the unfitness of my either going with 
Mr. C. , or rejoining him at Thurto. Indeed I was not to leave home 
at all in the state I was in, but to take three composing draughts a 
day I and go to bed for two hours every forenoon. A fortnight of 
this and perfect quiet in the house has calmed me down amazingly, 
only I feel as tired as if I were just returned from the ' thirty 
years' war.* And now Mr. Barnes does not object to my going 
away, provided I don't go to Mr. C. ! and don't over-exert myself. 
Mr. C, who is already immensely improved by his residence at 
Thurso Castle, is all for everybody * going into the country,* and 
has made up his mind that, like it or not, I must go ' instantly ' to 
— the Gill (Mary Austin's), which, as it suits his milk-loving habits, 
he thinks would equally suit me. And I myself would like very 
well to turn my two or three remaining weeks of liberty to some 
more agreeable use than superintending the house- cleaning here! 
But decidedly mooning about, all by myself, at the Gill, lapping 
milk, which doesn't agree with me, and being stared at by the Gill 
children as their * aunt! ' is not the happy change for which I would 
go far, much as I like Mary Austin. 

Now, I want to know how you are situated, whether the invita- 
tion held out to me, and which I, * ignorant of the future,' declined 
for this year, be still open to me ; for if I had it in my power to go 
on to you for a week or so from the Gill, I might give myself the 
air of a charmingly obedient wife, and agree to go there, without 
my obedience costing me any personal sacrifice. I could break the 
long journey by staying a few days at Alderley Park (Lord Stan- 
ley's), where I have half engaged to go in any case. But I don't 
know if you are settled yet, or if you are not gone somewhere for 
change of air yourself, or if somebody else be not located^ l<^t ^2e^ 
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present, in my room, and uDfortimatelj I am tied to time. I moet 
be back in London—some weeks before Mr. C. ; for reaaona I will 
explain later, for they require time to eKplain Ihem. 

In the neanwliile you will, iu any casc, answer mc, as briefly as 
you like, by return of post? for 1 shan't answer Mr. C. till I get 
yout letter. And 1 do beseech you to be perfectly frank, 
me if you are going anywhere, or if anybody else ia coming 
or if my room is not ready yet, or, worat of all, if you are pooriy, 
and can't be troubled. 

I underataud that atate ao thoroughly well. 

Tour affectionate 

jAm W. Cabltuc. 



LETTER S22. 
T. CarlyU, TfmrM OaitU. 

Alderley Pork, Ckmsleton, Chealiira; Thoraday, Aug. St, UHCI, 
There! What do you think of this? If you know all j'ou would 
admit that I have as much 'courage 'as your hoiae, which 'goea 
whether he can or not.' But the preaent ia not a moment for en- 
tering into detaila, of bow 01 I was after mj last letter, and of how 
my illness was complicated with household griefa, and of how it 
waa neceaaary to leave for here at hardly a day's notice, or give up 
altogelber tbe idea of going anywhere. All that will keep till I 
am in better case for writing a long letter, or even till we mset ' on 
our return from the thirty years' war.' Enough to say, for the 
present, that I am here on a moat kindly pressing invitation from 
Lady Stanley, to atay " a week,' aiid ' be nursed ' (you may be sure 
it was pressing enough when /accepted it), and that my intention 
la, if 1 get aa much better as I hope, to go on from here to the QUI, 
and from there, after a day or two's rest, to Holm Hill (Mrs. Rua- 
sell's), where I can remain with advantage aa long as I find expedi- i 
ent with relation to the time of your return home. I 

Mrs, Russell bad been urging me to visit them for the laat three J 
months at inlervala. And I am always much made of. and very I 
comfortable there. And to have a doctor for one's host was a con-.' J 
sideration of some weight with me, under the circumstances, in I 
choosing that ultimate destination. I couldn't have travelled all I 
the way to Dumfriesshire at one fell nisb; but the invitation to^ I 
(ley broke the journey beautifully for me. It (the coming lo I 
'^) bad beea spoken oE, oi rathbi iivvUfiu ci(, by Lady B. b»- J 
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fore I last wrote to you, but I was afraid to saj & word about it in 
case you had played me the same trick as in the case of Louisa 
Baring. No time had been specified then. So that when I X6- 
ceived a letter on Monday (written in forgetf ulneas of the intenren^ 
ing Sunday), urging me to be at Chelford station on Tuesday by 
four o'clock, where Lady S. would send the carriage for me, it 
quite took away my breath. I could not possibly get myself and 
the house packed by Tuesday. Besides, Lady Ashburton had of- 
fered to come to tea with me on Tuesday, and been accepted, ' in 
my choicest mood; ' so I answered that I would, D. V., be at Chel- 
ford station by four on Wednesday. 

A more tired human being than myself, when I got into the train 
at Euston Square yesterday, you haven't seen *this seven years.' 
Geraldine and Mr. Larkin escorted me there, and paid me the last 
attentions. I was hardly out of sight of the station when I fell 
back in my seat and went to sleep, and slept off and on (me, in a 
railway carriage !) all the way to Crewe, where I was roused into 
the usual wide-awakeness by seeing the van containing my port- 
manteau go off as for good. It came back, however, after much 
running and remonstrating; and I was put down at Chelford 'all 
right' in a pouring rain, which indeed had poured without a mo- 
ment's intermission all day. The carriage was waiting with 
drenched coachman and footman, who I had the discomfort of 
thinking must wish me at Jericho, at the least, and I was soon in 
the hall at Alderley, into which Lady S., with the girls at her back, 
came running to welcome me with kisses and good words, a much 
more human mode of receiving visitors than I had been used to in 
great houses. In fact, the whole thing is very human, and very 
humane as well. Lord S. is still in London, Postmaster-Gkneral 
you will have heard — nobody here but Lady S. and the girls, which 
suits my nervous system, and also my wardrobe (which I had no 
time or care to get up) much better than company would have 
done. Indeed, I had made the aloneness and dulness, which Lady 
S. had complained of, my conditions in accepting her invitation. 
Mr. Barnes had been saying all he could about ' the excited state 
of my brain ' (L too have a brain it seems?) to frighten me into 
* taking better care * of myself, and * avoiding every sort of worry, 
and fuss, and fatigue,' as if anybody could avoid worry, and fuss, 
and fatigue in this world. Worry, and fuss, and fatigue under the 
name of 'pleasure,' of 'amusement,' that however one certainly 
may avoid. So I should not have gone wilfully into a houseful of 
visitors. 
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I sLall write to l&axj to-day. I bod the kiodest little letter from 
ber. 

Ijovb to Sir George. I haye had no letter (rom you alnce— I om- 
Bot remember when. Tours ever, 

J. W. C, 

P. Cbapmaa will liacB written about tbe borse be uiidertook to 
break. Silvester eaya liie liurse is not broken, baa a nasty trick 
Uiat would break any brougbam — turns sbarp rouud, aud stitads 
stock still, ia spite of all you can do, boldlag his bead to oue side 
LS if be were liatening. Poor dear Frili. The breaker, wbo I sup- 
pose deairea to be rid of it, says to Chapman it ie broken, and Fred- 
erick means to try It himself. 

LETTER 8S3. 

' Xr». RntteU, Eolm SiU. 
Alderley Pork, Coneteton: Saturday, Aug. !S, ISU. 
My dearest Mary, — I could sit down and take a good hearty cry. 
[ am not to get to you after all. This morning is come a letter 
from Mr. C, forwarded from Chelsea, giving me the astounding 
news that there Is every likelihood of his coming home by next 
■Wednesdiiy'a steamer. Always the way, whenever I go anywhere 
to please myself — plump he appears at Chelsea, and, just now, his 
appearance there in my absence would be (aa Lord Asbburton would 
say) 'the devil! ' 

I cannot enter into an account of my household affairs just now 
— being long, and most ridiculous. I was fceepicg it as an amus. 
ing story for you when we met. I will write the atory from Cbel- 
a at my first leisure (when will that he?). But just now I am 
too vexed for making a good atory, besides being too busy, baving 
1 many letters demanding to be written about this provoking 
change of plan. "When I leave here, it must be straight for Chel- 
ea, and I must go on Tuesday morning. What a pityl I was junt 
beginning to recover my sleep in tbe fresh air and the absence of 
vorries — have had actually two nights of good sleep; and they arc 
o kind to me, and they to whom I was going would have been so 
kind to me ! But when one has married a man of genius, one must 
take tbe conM:quencea. Only there vaa no need for him to Lave 
spoken of staying at Thurso till tbe beginning of October, and 
misled me so. Your loving friend, 

J. W, O. 
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LETTER 224 
T, Carlyle, Thurw CoiOe, 

Alderley Park: Sunday, Aug. 96, IMO. 

Oh, dear mei this length of days needed for a letter written to 
or from Thurso, to get an answer in the course of post, is very 
trying to impatient spirits I Not on account of the slowness only, 
but on account of the ' change come o'er the spirit of one's dream ' 
in the interval between the post's going out and coming in. Not 
once, since you went to that accursedly out-of-the-way place, has a 
letter from you found me in the same mood and circumstances to 
which it was addressed, as being the mood and circumstances in 
which my own letter had left me, and of course it has been the 
same with my letters to you. For example, your announcement 
that you might be home immediately, crossing my announcement 
that I was on the road to Scotland. Now I write to say I am 
turning back, and shall be at Chelsea, D.Y., on Tuesday afternoon, 
to prepare for you, in case you do come soon, which I shall regret 
for your sake; a few more weeks of sound sleep would be so good 
for you. What will be the contents of the letter that crosses this? 
Something quite irrelevant I have no doubt. Perhaps assurances 
that you can do perfectly well at Chelsea without me, and that I 
am to stay in Scotland as long ate I like, when I shall be reading 
the letter at Cheyne Row, and as sure as ever woman was of any- 
thing that you could not have done at Chelsea without me for 
twelve hours. 

The week before my departure, which should have been devoted 
to setting my house in order, was devoted to British cholera, which, 
coming on the back of low nervous fever, reduced me to a state of 
exhaustion, which even ' zeal for my house ' couldn't rouse to the 
requisite activity. Many things had been begun, but few of them 
finished — for instance, your bed had been all taken to pieces to look 
for bugs, and it had been ascertained that not one bug survived 
there, and the bed had been put together, but the curtains were 
away being cleaned. 

Fancy your coming home to a curtainless bed, and * Old Jane ' ^ 
would have made no shift I for * Old Jane,' my dear, I may as well 
tell you soon as syne, is a complete failure and humbug 1 Although 
you provokingly enough attributed the silence I systematically ob- 

i I have quite forgotten. 
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aerve on the atiortcomiQgs of Bervants to want of ' care about it," 
8iii! think that until I am srrired at parting with a servant, 
have to show reason wh;. the more 1 holil m; peace about them, 
and make the best of tbem, the more for jour comfort and for my 
own credit.' ' Old Jane ' then disappointed Die from the first day. 
Before jou left I had satisQed myself that she was a perfectly in- 
competent cook aad servant, and soon afler you left I Bfttisfled 
myself that she — told lies! and Imd no mote sense of honour in her 
work than Charlotte. There waa no need to worry you with the 
topic of her, which was to myself perfectly loathsome, until I had 
to account for replacing her. I mention her now to reconcile you 
to the idea of my haTiug gone back home to vrait for you. You 
couldn't have done without me, you see. I have engaged a woman 
of thirty-four, nho la really promising (the woman Miss Gvaua 
wanted to have), and a, remarkably nice-looking girl of sixteen to 
be under her.' She would not have taken a place of ' all work, 
and indeed it is very difBciilt to And even a respectable servant who 
will take it — naturally, when they can And plenty of less confused 
places. She, the elder woman, comes home on September 14, and 
I wished the girl to wait till then. I think the house will really bo 
comfortahle and orderly by-and-by — at more cost; but that, you 
said repeatedly, you didn't mind. At all rates, I have taken 
immeniffi trouble (two Journeys to Richmood included), to find 
respectable and competent servants. If I have failed, it will Just 
be another instance of my ill-luck, rather than my want of zeal. 

Maud " has been sitting in my room waiting till I am done, 
cuse haste and abrupt ending. I can't write on this principle, 
I ahan't get a chance agaia before post lime. 



Surely this la one of the saddest of letters — the misery of H 
merely slowness of posts, and on both sides hardly btirable heavt 
ness of load. Ob, my own much -suffering little womani — T, C. 
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T, Ca^lyle, Thurso CkutXe. 

S CheTtte Bow, Chelsea: Sunday. Sept S; IteOi 
This is all— 'what shall I say? strange, upon my honour! ' On 
Friday morning comes a note from Sir Gkorge (that had gone round 
by Alderley) to the effect that his * dear friend's pen being more 
devoted to Uie service of unborn generations than to mine ' (truly! 
and if the ' unborn generations ' will do the answering, I shan't ob- 
ject!), and another exx)edition to John o' Groats being on foot, he 
writes to tell me the dear friend has been prevailed upon, Ac. &c 
Well! 'I am most particularly glad to hear it,* like Arohivarius 
Lyndhorst. The more of Thurso Castle, the better for his sleep, 
and his head; and, as concerns myself, the more time for putting 
things straight here, the better for my sleep, and my head! (jti so 
insignificant an individual can be said to have a head!) But cer- 
tainly on the following morning (Saturday), there would be a few 
lines from the dear friend's self, snatched from his service to ' un- 
born generations ' to tell me ' with his own hand ' of his change of 
plan! No! On Saturday morning the postman didn't so much as 
call! and when I ran out at the house door to see if he could really 
mean it, he merely shook his head from the steps of No. 8. Late 
at night, however, I hear of a letter from you, received that morn- 
ing by Neuberg. There had been time found or made to write to 
him. And he 'thought it his duty to,' not forward your letter to 
i^e, but interlard his own note with single words or whole lines of 
yours *in ticks*' — 'means to move ^o^^t^o^^ southward again, 
wishes you could be persuaded to start again, if able at all, and to 
rectify her huge error! * &c. Who was to * persuade ' me to start 
again? Neuberg himself, perhaps? Not you it would seem, who 
send not a single line to, as it were, welcome me home, though 
come home entirely for your sake! No matter! there is the less to 
be grateful for! 

Meanwhile I am glad to know, even indirectly, that you are 
positively coming south by land, and 'gradually.* The two notes 
written after hearing I was at Alderley, and bound for Dumfries- 
shire, which were received together (on account of the misdirec- 
tion), within an hour of the time the carriage was ordered to 
take me to the station, threw no certain light for me on your 
plans. When you first fixed to go to Thurso, your grand induce- 

■ II ■ ■ . m il II II I II ■ I I .1 — — — — — ^— — — » 

1 Her own Scotch name for do>ibl& o^comia. 
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neat had seemed to tie that you ' could sail there, and back, 
aod avoid all tbut horror of railways.' You had never ooce 
io my hearing spoken of taking Dumfriesshire on your road; 
on the contrary, when I spoke to you of Loch Luichart, you sud: 
'Oh, that was a great way oB\ and you shouldn't be going back by 
land at allt ' Then die letter, forwarded to Alderley from Chelsea, 
written in the belief I was still at home, made no allusion whateve^ 
to aay iuteniion of taking Dumfriesshire on your road home. YoU|J 
could not remain there longer, without work, and, to get on nitttd 
your work, you must be ' beside your reservoir of books at Cliel-^ 
sea.' Read that letter yourself — Mary Austin lias got it (I sent it to 
her as my valid excuse for breaking my engagement to come, and 
as a valid excuse she accepted it) — and say if I was committing 
any 'Luge error,' or error at all, in supposing it in the highest de- 
gree probable that you would sail sirBight from Thurso to Londonf 
And granting that high probabiUty, there was but one courae for 
me, under the circumslauces (Uie curtains; the keys, which you 
could never have known one from aDOtherl the imbecile 'Old 
Jane;' the new servant to come, &c. &c.) — but one course; to go 
south again instead of nortb, on the day when my Alderley visit 
was to terminate; unless, after my resolution was taken, and every- 
body warned not to expect me in Dumfriesshire, and the new 
woman who had been put off warned that she must now irome- 
diatety render herself at Cbeyne Row — unleaa, after all tliat, I was 
to unsettle everything over again at the very last hour, when there 
was no longer time to warn anybody. On the receipt of the two 
little letters, which came together, taking tbeiii an an exposition of 
jour voluntary plans, not of plans which you had been forced to 
adopt voluntarily by the knowledge of mine — by the dread of going 
home to a comfortless house, and, simultaneously with that, a kind 
desire not to interfere with any arrangements of mine by which my 
health migUt be benefited. No! I could not be quite certain that, 
were I at Chelsea instead of half-way to Scotland, you might not 
etill wish to avoid the 'horror of railways,' and to get back to your 
'leservoir of books.' At all events, you should have your fi'ee 
choice, and now you have had it, and X learn, through Mr, ^^euberg^ 
that it is to be ' in no hurry.' I am very glad of that, as I shall b 
in better trim for ynu here than liad you come stmigbt. 

Ae to my ' starting again ' (on any long expedition at least), y 
couldn't believe Mr, Nenberg or anyone else could persuade me fi 
do iti I am not 'able at all,' which does not mean, however, U 
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I am ill. My three days at Alderley, before the letter came, did 
me all the good which I was likely to get from change of scene; — 
after the letter came, my sleep was no better than at Chelsea. 
When I am worried about anything, no air nor surroundings can 
put me to sleep. At present your curtains are come hom^ and put 
up. The bricklayers have mended the broken tiles on your dress- 
ing closet. That dreadful old woman is to be got handsomely rid 
of next Wednesday; and I feel rather quiet, and am getting to 
sleep better, and mean to lead a pleasant life in my solitude — taking 
these 'little excursions so long talked of.' 

Lady Stanley was to write to you, the day I left, to tell you I was 
despatched safely south. My own letter, to say I was going home 
on Tuesday, would reach you last Monday I suppose. You will 
write when the 'unborn generations* can spare you for half an 
hour. 

The only news I have to tell is, that the poor ' little darling 1 ' ^ has 
lost the use of an arm and hand by paralysis. He came himself to 
tell me, with his arm in a sling, and repeatedly broke down into 
tears, and made me cry too. 'Oh!' he said, ' how I do miss my 
poor dearT — I thought he was going to say wife — she died two 
years since; but, no, it was * arm! ' ' Oli, liow I miss my poor dear 
arm!' He didn't need money, wouldn't even be paid what was 
owing him. It was the helplessness that was breaking his heart. 

All good be with you. 

Yours ever, 

Jaitb Welsh Cablylb. 

Don't expect another letter for a long time, even should I know 
the address; writing is very bad for me, and I hate it at present 

LETTER 226. 

T. Ca/rlyle, Thurso CasUe. 

6 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Monday, Sept. 8, 1800. 
Two letters from you this morning — one redirected from Alder- 
ley. But I must let the long letter I wrote yesterday go, as it is 
all the same! It is too much writing to throw away, after having 
given myself a headache over it. Besides, after having read your 
two letters of this morning, I feel none the less called upon to de- 
fend myself against the charge of 'huge error,' 'rashness,' 'precip- 

> Her name for a neat and good old gardeneT lYi«X xiaedkXA '^oc'^Vsc 
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itancy,' 'folly,' and bo on! 1 mainlaln thst, however unfortunate 
ray course may have been, I could not, under the circuraBtances, 
have rightly taken any olherl So the letter of yesterdfty had best 
go! Not do I deign to accept the very beggarly apology you make 
for my ' infatuated conduct,' that I had myself lost heart for the 
DumfriesBliire visits, aud waa glad of any excuse Co be off from 
tbem; that tortuous style of thing is not at all in my line. Had I 
lost heart I would have said so. Ou the contrary, feeling myself 
at Alderley, half-way — all the hateful preparatory lockings up and 
packings well over — nothing to do but go uorth at Crewe instead of 
south, and Hary Austin and Mrs, Riiasell promising me the veiy 
warmest welcome, far from losing heart, I had for the first time 
gained heart for the further enterprise; the 'interest' had 'not 
fallen but risen,' I assure you, and I turned south with real mortt- ^_ 
ficationl Therel you have provoked that out of me, whicU, U<i|^| 
'well let alone,' I should never have Eud. ^^M 

As for your indignation at my not writing, I don't quairet witb' ^^M 
that — only beg to remiad you that ' the reciprocity is not all on one 
Hidel' I also have been feeling myself extremely neglected — for 
what shall I say? ' unborn generationst ' Let us hope so, and not 
for Just nothing at all 1 ^^ 

Ever yours, ^H 

J. w. c. ^1 

^^^^ LETTER 227. ^M 

^^^■P . Jfri. RiuieU, Holm MU. Thornhia. H 

^^^^HKp- B Ohefne Bow, Chelsea: Sept. T, ISSCt ^H 

^^^^Dearest Mary, — 1 am so sorry that letter should have arrived to 
mislead you, for, alas! I have had no thought of starting again, 
since I found, on my return home, that Mr. C had made a per- 
fectly wrong impression on me as to his planal When he talked 
of ' sailing ' by such a steamer, how could I imagine he only meant 
sailing to Aberdeen, and afterwards makiog visits in Scotland? 
He had always declared the attraction of Thurso, for him, to be 
the possibility of getting there and hack by sea, without any faorroi 
of 'railwaying.' And he had never once spoken of returning 
through Dumfriesshire T My error was quite natural, almost iu> 
evitahle. But that doesn't make it tlie less mortifying for myseU 
and others. 

If I hud ordinary powers of locomotion I should, on perceiving 
Cereal state of the case, have streititicd off again — this time stTAigbt 
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to tho 0121. But indeed, my dear, I have no such thing as ordinary 
stren^h. When I told my doctor that Mr. 0. urged me to do this, 
he'f airly swore, though a very mild man by nature! It was not 
merely the ground to be gone over, but the fuss and flurry of so 
much trayelUng for me, that he entirely protested against. ' Quiet, 
quiet, quiet ' was what I needed above everything else*— no change 
could do me good that involved fatigue or fret of mind. I know 
he is right in that, and that no purer air nor change of scene could 
do me good if bought with a new unsettling of myself, and the 
hurry of mind inseparable from travelling, especially railway trar- 
elling, for a person whose nervous system is in such a preternatural 
state of excitability as mine is. I should never have had courage 
to think of going to you at all but for the week's rest in the middle 
of the journey, offered in the visit to Alderley. It has been a real 
disappointment to me, having had to turn back, and a great provo- 
cation to find my turning back unnecessary. But, now that I am 
here, I must make the best of it. 

I will write you a long letter soon, and tell you several things 
about my household affairs which will throw more light for you on 
the supposed necessity for my abrupt return. 

€lod bless you, dear. 

Tour ever affectionate 

Janb W. Cabltlb. 

LETTER 238. 

'I did it, air/-*Blu8terous pedagogue, a Welsh Archdeacon Wil- 
liams, head of the Edinburgh New Academy (who used to call at 
Comely Bank, reporting to us his dreadful illness he once had, ill- 
ness miserable and fatal ' unless you can dine for three weeks with- 
out wine '— • and I did it, sir I '— T. C. 

T. CaHyle, Seoisbrig. 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Sunday night, Sept. 10, 1880. 
Oh, my dearl was there ever such a game at cross-purposes as 
this correspondence of ours? It reminds me of nothing so much as 
the passages between 'the wee witie, who lived in a shoe,' and her 
bairns, so many ' that she didn't know what to dol ' 

* She went to the market to buy them some bread; 
When she came back they were all lying dead 1 
She went to the wright's to get them a coffin; 
When she came back they were a\\ &VUVn|^'\&»|gD&3Q^V 
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Hot one letter you have written to me since you weal away baa 
hit tbe right stale of thiag^t Do tbe best thai ever you could, your 
'Bheep's head' and your 'eoffio' have been equally out o( timel 
Such being, I suppose, ilie natural result of going wbere au auswer 
to one's tellers cannot be received in less than six days, iu a world 
where uothjng keeps still. 

Tour last leiier, received on Saturday morning, expressing your i 
relief from anxieties about me. found me a more legitimale object 
of auxiety than I had been at all since your departure I — at least . 
found me thinking myself sol For, thank God, this attack, if very 
violent while It lasted, has passed off unexpectedly soon. I suppose 1 
if I liad followed Mr. Barnes's directions about lying down ii 
middle of the day, instead of yielding to popular clamour about j 
' change of air,' the thing would have been avoided altogether 
Friday morning down came Geroldine, having had a letter from. I 
you, and insisted that we ahould make one of those ' exc 
liad talked of. I had my 'sickness' (as I call it) worse than usiml ' 
that morning, and begged to be off from any adventure; but ' 
breath of Norwood air would dome so much goodi' "It would 
take oS the sickness to sit on the hillside.' &c., &c. I didn't 
that it would, but foolishly yielded to ' roaBon ' rather than instinct. 
The movement made me sicker, and sicker; still I had fortitude I< 
order dinner (a nice lillle roasted chicken, and a bottle of soda-water) < | 
at the best hotel, and to force myself to eat some of it too, t 
open bow-window, with such a ■ beautiful view.' But, oh, how I | 
wished myself in my bed at home, with no view to speak ofl for I 
had grown all burning-hot and ice-cold, not a square inch of me at | 
the same temperature, and 'my bead like amalH' 

1 got home, better or worse, and went to bed, and lay, or rather 
tossed about, all night in a high fever, with a racking headache, 
severe sickness, and, most questionable of all, a bad sore throat. I 
only waited for Mr. Barnes being up to send for him, though he 
had given me upas a patient. Without having had a wink of sleep, 
however, or anything to do me good, my fever abated of itself as 
the morning advanced; and, after having had some tea in l)ed, be 
tween seven and eight, 'all very comfortable.' from the new woman, 
I felt so much better that I should have held my hand from sending 
for a doctor if it hadn't been for the sore throat, which continued 
very bad, and frightened me from its unusual nature. Mr. Barnes 
was out. and didn't come iu to get the message till three o'clock, by 
which time I had transferred myaelf to the drawing-room sofa. 
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Meanwhile, long before this, being still in bed, but washed and 
combed, and the room tidied up in expectation of Mr. Barnes, there 

was sent up to me the card of Madame 1 two hours after I had 

read your wish that I should call for herl And I heard her voice 
in the passage I I sent down polite regrets in the first instance ; then, 
thinking you would be vexed at my not admitting her, I called 
Charlotte (' Charlotte ' the second) back, and said, to tell the lady, 
if she wouldn't dislike coming to me in my bedroom, that I should 
be glad to see her * for a minute.* If I had known that she was to 
flop down on the bed, and cover my face with kisses (I) the first 
thing, I should have thought twice of admitting her, with the sore 
throat I hadl However, the thing was done! So I didn't say a 
word of sore throat to put infection in her head, and indeed I hoped 
it mightn't be of an infectious nature. As for the 'minute,' she 
prolonged it to an hour; talking with an emphasis, and an exagger- 
ation,' and a velocity, and cordiality, which left me little to do but 
listen, and not scream! I will tell vou all I remember of her talk 
when we meet. She will be again in London towards the end of 
October. She went off with the same, or rather redoubled, embrac- 
ings and kissings; I, purposely, holding in my breath; and when the 
door had closed, didn't I fall back on my pillows with a sense of 
relief! 

Mr. Barnes looked into my throat, and said it was bad ; but if I 
had * courage to swallow the very ugliest, most extraordinary-look- 
ing medicine I had ever seen in this world, he thought he could 
cure it in a day or two ; * and there came a bottle containing appar- 
ently bright blue oil-paint!! It did need courage, and faith, to take 
the first dose of that! But *I did it, sir! ' and positively, as if by 
magic, my throat mended in half an hour! I had a good night; 
the throat was a little sore only in the morning. The second dose 
had the same magically sudden effect, and now, after three half- 
glassfuls of that magical blue oil-paint, my throat is perfectly 
mended, and I am as well as before I knocked myself up. 

Monday. — For the rest, all that has been said and written about 
my turning back and about my not starting again is kindly meant, 
but being said or written in total or in partial ignorance of the sub- 
ject, quite overshoots or undershoots the mark; is, in fact, perfect 
nonsense, setting itself up for superior sense ! ' Why not have left 
you to ** fen" for yourself, if you had come home in my absence? ' 
your sister Jane asks; * if she had been me, she would have done 
that.' And I would have done it if I had been she perhaps. 

Ever yowia^ "^ ."^ » ^ . * 
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LETTER 329. 
T. Carlyli. The OiS. 
B CheTns Bow. Cheliea: Uond&jr, Bept 

You will open this, prepared to hear thai I went ti 
and hitve heen vcrv ill in consequence. It there be a choice betwixt 
a wise thing and a foolish oao. n woman is always eipeoted to do 
the foolish. Well, I didu'll Very ill I hHve been, but not from 
goitig out to dinner. By one o'clock that day I was qiiiW ill 
enough to care no more (or Fuz'a wrath tlianfora whifCof tobacool 
I had taken the influenza, and no doubt about it! So I despatched 
a message toMoniaju Square, and another to Mr. Barnes; went to 
bed, and have not slept till within the last hour! Bo provokingl 
I had been so much better, and hoped In be quite Sourishing on 
your return. Boii!iomrieJ>er an influenza properly treated, and an 
influenza allowed to treat itself, like all my former ones, is a Tery 
different affair I find. It has not been allowed to settle down on 
my chest at all, this one; and, after only three days of sharp suffer- 
ing, hero I am in the drawing- room, looking forward with some 
interest to the sweet bread I am to dine on. and writing yow a let- '_ 
ter batter or worse. 

The new woman is a good uurse, very quiet and kindly, a 
with sense to do things without being told. I have n 
clothes folded neatly up, and the room tidied, and my wants" 
anticipated in this way since I had no longer any mother to nurse 
me. In ordinary aircumstanccs I should have felt it horrid to be 
tying entirely at the mercy of an utter stranger; but, being as she 
is, I have wished none else to come near me. Even you I rathcs J 
hope may not come this week. It would worry n 
able to run about when you come, and I must he cautious for b( 
days yet — ' Mrs. Prudence,' as Mr. Barnes calls me ia mocluTy. ' 
The girl is to come to-morrow, but I don't feel to trouble my head 
about her. Charlotte (2nd} can be trusted to direct her in Ilie way 
she should go till I am well enough to meddle. Besides I have 
every reason to believe her a nice girl. The old Charlotte, pom 
foolish thingl is still hanging on at her ■ mother's.' justasuntidy in J 
her person, with nothing to do, na she used to he in her press et'i 
work. Bhe has been much about me, and I don't know wliiit ll^ 

■ aUudlng to Dlose o( last letter, omitted. 
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•hoald haTe done without her, to cook for me, and show me some ^ 
human kindness, when I was ill under ' Old Jane.* But I am glad 
at the same time that I had fortitude to resist her tears, and her re- 
quest to be taken back as cook. I told her some day I might take 
her back; but she had much to learn and to unlearn first. Still it 
Ib gratifying to feel that one's kindness to the girl has not been all 
lost on her, for she really loves both of us passionately— only that 
passionate Iotcs, not applied to practical uses, are g^od for so little 
in this matter-of-fact world. 

Kindest love to dear Maiy. Tell her I will make out that visit 
some day, on my own basis; it is only postponed. ' Thank God,' 
you can't get any clothes. 

Yours, 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 280. 

I seem to have got home again, September 22. Halted at Alder- 
ley a couple of days; of Annandale, the Gill, or Dumfries I re- 
member nothing whatever, except the last morning at the Gill 
(which is still vivid enough), and my wandering about in manifold 
sorrowful reflections, loth to quit that kindly, safe tugurium; and 
also privately my making resolution (seeing the fitness of it), not to 
revisit Scotland till the unutterable Frederick were done — ^resolu- 
tion sad and silent, which I believe was kept. — T. 0. 

Mrs. Austin^ The OtU, Annan. 

6 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Thursday, Oct. 19, 1860. 
My dear Mary,— The box arrived last night, ' all right.* Many 
thanks, Mary dear. The things from Dumfries are also all right; 
but I will write to tell Jane about them to-morrow. Mr. C. doesn't 
seem to have benefited from his long sojourn by the sea-side so 
much as I had hoped, and at first thought. He still goes on wak- 
ing up several times in the night — when he bolts up, and smokes, 
and sometimes takes a cold bath! And all that is very dismal for 
him, to whom waking betwixt lying down and getting up is a 
novelty. For me, my own wakings up some twenty or thirty times 
every night of my life, for years and years back, are nothing com- 
pared with hearing him jump out of bed overhead, once or souiis- 
times twice during a night. Before he went to Thurso, that sound 
overhead used to set my heart a-thumping to such a degree that I 
couldn!t get another wink of sleei>— and I waa oti ^Ysa \s6x5k. ^ "^ 
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nervous fever wben lie left.' Novr that my oervea have had arest, 
and that I am more ' used to It,' I gel to aleep nguin nlien I bear 
all quiet, but God taowa how long I may be up lo that I And 
when be has broken sleep, and I no aleep at nil, it is sad work here, 
I assure you. 

Tou will have heard of my setting up a second serTant, and 
think perhaps that I must be more comfortable now, with two peo- 
ple to work and run for us; but I would much rather have made 
less working and less running do, and kept to mj accustomed one 
servant. I have never felt the house my own since my maid-oC-all- 
work was converted into a ' cook ' and ' housemaid,' and don't feel 
as if I should ever get uaed to the improvement. It ia just as if one 
had taken lodgers into one's lower Btory. Often in the dead of 
night I am seized with awild desire to clear the house of thesenew- 
comerB, and take back my one little Charlotte, who is still hanging 
on at her mother's, in a wild hope than one or other of them, or 
both, may break down, and she be reinstated in her place. Poor 
little Charlottel if I had seen liow miserable she was to be at leav- 
ing UB, I couldn't have found in my heait to put her way. though 
she was so heedless, and 'thro' other,'' with a grain of method she 
could have done all the two do, as well or belter than they do it, 
she was so clever and wiUiug. 

The new tall Charlotte {the cook) said to me one day ' little Ohar- i 
lotte' had been here: 'What a fool that girl is, ma'am! I said to ] 
her to-day, "You seem to like being herel" and says she, " Of * 
course I do; I look upon this as my home." "But," says 1, "you 
are a nice-looking, healthy girl, you will easily get another place if 
you try." "Oh," says she, "I know that. I may get plenty of 
places; but I shall never get another homel" What a poor spirit 
the girl hasl If anybody bad been diasotisfled with me, it's little 
tLat I should care about leaving them.' 'I can well believe that,' 
said I, with a strong disposition to knock her down. But I have 
no preteit for putting the woman away — although I don't like her. 
She is a good servant oa servants go, and I can't put her away 
merely for being vulgar -minded, and totally destitute of sentiment; 
and, after all, the faults for which I parted with lillie Charlotte 
after twelve montlis of consideriog won't have been cured, but 
rather have t>een aggravated by three months' muddling at her 
mother's. Heigh-hol Ifeeijustin thecascof the ' Edinburgh meak 
Jack:' 'Once Iwas happhapp-happ-yl but now I ammee-e-sei 

1 Foot loving loull ■ DartAelnandtr (OermaQ) aa an adjective. 
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ablel ' If one's skin were a trifle thicker, all these worries would 
seem light But one's skin being just no skin 'to speak of/ no 
wonder one falls into the meat-jack humour. God bless you and all 
your belongings. Kind regards to your husband. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Jakk W. Cabltuu 

LETTER 281. 
lb Mu$ Margaret Welsh, AuMertool Man9e, 



Chelsea: Decembers, ISOOi 
Dearest Maggie, — Having made no sign of myself for the last 
month, you may be fancying I have succumbed to the general 
doom; seeing that it has been ' the gloomy month of Noyemb^, in 
which the people of England hang and drown themselves 1 ' But I 
am neither hanged nor drowned yet (in virtue perhaps of being bom 
in Scotland); only, all my energies having been needed to stave off 
suicide, I had nonejeft for letter-writing. It is now December, 
and the suicidal mania should have passed off; but I can't see much 
difference between this December and the gloomiest November on 
record I the fog, and the mud, and the liquid soot (called rain in 
the language of flattery), have not abated; and the blood in one's 
veins feels so thick and dirty! But, shame of my silence must 
serve instead of inspiration, impossible under the circumstances; 
and you, dear, good little soul as you are, will not be critical! 

In the flrst place you will be glad to hear I am ' about ' anyhow. 
Except for one week that I had to lie on the sofa on my back, with 
neuralgia (differing in nothing, so far as I can see, from the old* 
fashioned ' rheumatiz '), I have not been laid up since you heard of 
me; and I have had a great fret taken off me, in the removal 
of that vulgar, conceited woman, and the restoration of little Char- 
lotte. Upon my word, I haven't been as near what they call * happy ' 
for many a day as in the flrst flush of little Charlottel She looked 
so bursting with ecstasy as she ran up and down the house, taking 
possession, as it were, of her old work, and as she showed in the 
visitors (not her business, but she would open the door to them all 
the flrst time, to show herself, and receive their congratulations), 
that it was impossible not to share in her delighted excitement I 
Most of the people shook hands with her I and all of them said they 
were ' glad to see her back ' I I had trusted that she would in time 
himianise the other girl, and that the two wovxldX^ \|;:)q^\:c\.^ql^, 

n.~7 
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when the other girl got over the prejudices the wonmn who had left 
had inspired her with I But it needed no time at all. Sarah was 
humanised, and the two sworn friends iti the first half-hour! la 
the first half-hour Sarah had confided to Charlotte that, if I hadn't 
^ven the tall Charlotte warning, she (Sarah) would ha^e given me 
warning, ahe disliked ' tall Charlotte ' so much ! 

It ia now three weeks since the new order of things; mistress and 
maid have subsided out of the emotional stale into the normal one, 
but are stili very glad over one another; and it the work of the 
house does not get doue with as much order and method as under 
the tall Charlotte, it la done with move thoroughness, and infinitely 
more heartiness and pleasantness; and the ' bread -puddinga ' are 
first rate. Sarah's tidiness and method are just what were wanted 
to correct little Charlotte's born tendency to muddle; while little 
Charlotte's willingness and aSectionateness warm up Sarah's drier, 
more selfish nature. It is a curious establishment, with something 
of the sound and character of a nursery, Charlotte not nineteen 
till nest March, and Sarah seventeen last week. And they keep 
up an incessant chirping and chattering and laughing; and as both 
have remarkably aweet voices, it is pleasant to hear. The two-ness 
is no nuisance lo me now. As neither can awake of themselves, I 
don't know what I should have done about that, hadn't Charlotte's 
friends come to the rescue. Au old man who lodges witli Char- 
lotte's ' mother ' (aunt), raps on the kitchen window till he wakes 
them, every morning at six, on bis way to his work ; and Cliarlolte's 
' father ' (uncle) raps again on the window before seven, to make 
sure the first summons liad been attended tol to say nothing of an 
alarum, which runs down at six, at their very bed-head, and never 
is heard by either of these fortunate girlsl So I daresay we shall 
get on as well as possible in a world where perfection is not to be 
looked for. I shall be glad to hear that your domesticities are in 
as flourishing a statel 

I hope we shall go to the Grange by-and-by, and make a longw 
visit than last year. It is such a good break in the long, dreary/4 
Chelsea winter, and stirs up one's stagnant spirits, and rules up^ 
one's manners! But Mr. Carlyle won't stay anywhere if he can^ J 
get work done; and though Lady Aehbiirton says he shall h&T^ j 
every facility afforded him for working, I don't know how that vriH I 
be when it comes to be tried. I never saw any work done in tl 
house! Meanwhile, I have sent an azure blue laoire, t 
Sandwich gave me laat Christmas Day, to be made, in ca 
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My dear, beautiful Eate Sterling (Mrs. Boss) was buried last week 
at Bournemouth, where she had been taken for the winter. I had 
long been hopeless of her recovery, but did not think the end so 
near, and that I should never see her sweet face again. Julia came 
to see me yesterday on her return, looking miserably ill. Poor Mr. 
Ross wrote me a sad, kind letter. I am very sorry for him ; and 
none of the family treat him as if he had anything to do with their 
loss. He was not a man one would ever have wished Eate to 
marry, but he has been the most devoted husband, and tenderest 
nurse to her; and she said to her sister Lotta, the day before her 
death, that she had repented doing many things in her life, but she 
had never for one moment repented her marriage I Surely that 
should have made them all less hard for him! But, no! 

Eindest love to Walter and Star. 

Tour affectionate 

J. W. Carltlb. 

LETTER 282. 

Mrs, RusseU, ThorrihiU, 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Deo. tl, 1880. 

Dearest Mary, — If there were no other use in a letter from me 
just now, it will serve the purpose of removing any apprehensions 
you may have as to the frost having put an end to my life! * Did 
you ever?* *No, I never,' — felt such cold! But then, there be- 
ing no question for me of ever crossing the threshold, and my time 
thrown altogether on my hands (my visitors being mostly away; 
keeping their Christmas in country houses, or, like myself, shut up 
with colds at home, or too busy with * the festivities of the season * 
to get as far as Chelsea, and my two maids leaving me nothing 
earthly to do in the business of the house), I have time, enough and 
to spare, for adopting all possible measures to keep myself warm. 
To see the fires I keep up in the drawing-room and my bed- room! 
An untopographical observer might suppose we lived within a mile 
of a coal pit, instead of paying twenty-eight shillings a cart-load 
for coals! Then I wear all my flannel petticoats at once, and am 
having two new ones made out of a pair of Scotch blankets! 
And Lady Sandwich has sent me a seal-fur pelisse (a luxury 
I had long sighed for, but, costing twenty guineas, it had 
seemed hopeless!), and a Greek merchant > has sent me the softest 

> DUberoshiit. 
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grey ludiaa shawl. And il all that can't warm me, I lie down 
under my coverlet of racoon sklas! (My deari if you are perisliing, 
act upon my idea of the Scotch blankets; no flaunel cornea near 
them in point of wanntli.) My doctor told me, in addition to all 
this outward covering, to drink 'at least three glasses of wine a 
day! ' But I generally shirk the third. And the cough, and face- 
iLche, which I had the first week of the Eroet, ia goue this week, at 

Have you seen that Talo ot Horror, which ran through the news- 
papers, about the Marquis of Downsliire? Everybody here believed 
for some days that the Marquis of Downshire had really found tiie 
skipper of his yacht kneeliug at the side of Lady AJice Qua only 
daughter, a lovely girl of seventeen), and really pitched him into 
tlie aea. and bo there was an end of him I I was dreadfully sorry, 
for one. Lord D, is such a dear, good, kind-hearted savage of a 
inau; and it seemed such a fatality that he should be always killing 
somebody I! He had killed a school companion, without meaning 
it; and afterwards (they say) a coaliieaver, who was boxing with 
himi Tiie fact is, he is awfully strong, and his strokes tell, as he 
doesn't expect. But if you knew what a simple, good man he is, 
you wouldn't wonder that I felt sorrier for him than the skipper, 
who, after all, had no business to be ' kneeling' tliere surelyl And 
the little darling daughter, that her young life should be clouded at 
the outset with such a scaodal! I made all sorts of miserable re- 
flections about them nil. And the story, all the while, a complete 
fabrication — equal to the proverbial story of the ' six black crowsl ' 
The story was told to Azegllo (the Sardician Ambassador), who, h> 
give himself importance, said, ' Oh, yesi it liad been officially com- 
municated to him fron> Naples.' And the man he said it to, being 
Secretary of Legation, innde an ofBcial despatch of the story to 
Lord Cowley at Parisll Then it flew like wild-fire, and people 
couldn't help believing it; and. of coui'se, all sorts of details were 
added — that Lady Alice was ' struggling and screaming, that Lord 
D. wouldn't let a boat be lowered to pick the man up,' &x. &c. 
One knows how a story gathers like a snowball. They went the 
length of stating that Lord D. was being brouglit home to be tried 
by the Peers, ' the offence having been committed on the high 
seas!!!' The talk now isallof prosecution of certain newspapers 
and certain people. But I shouldn't wonder if it all end in Lord 
Downehire's giving somebody a good thrashing. 

Please to give my good wishes ' of the season ' to all my friends. 
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* 

at Thomhill and about, and to attend to the old women on New 
Tear's Day. I send a cheque this time. The Japanese trays are 
for the new drawing-room, if you think them worth a place in it. 
I took them as far as Alderley on the road in autumn. They are a 
popular drawing-room ornament here at present. Kindest regards 
to the Doctor. 

Your ever affectionate 

Jakx Cabltu; 

LETTER 388. 

To Miss Barnes, King's Boad, Ohdsea. 

5 Cheyne Bow: Sunday, April 98, 1861. 
Carina, — I was going to you to-day, having been hindered yester- 
day ; but a thought strikes me. You are a Puseyite, or, as my old 
Scotch servant writes it, a 'Puisht,' and I am a Presbyterian; 
would it be proper for you to receive me, or for me to pay a visit on 
Sunday? I don't quite know as to you; but for me it is a thing for- 
bidden certainly. So I write to say that if you could have gone to 
the gorillas to-morrow, the gorillas would have been ' not at home.' 
On consulting my order of admission I find it is for all days except 
just the two I successively fixed upon, Saturdays and Mondays. 
My order is available through all the month of May, so it will still 
be time when you return, provided you do not indefinitely extend 
your programme, as you are in the habit of doing. I shall fix with 
the others for Tuesday, ^28th, early-Hsay to start between eleven and 
twelve. Will that do? * 

Your affectionate 

Janb Cablylb. ' 

LETTER 284. 
Mrs, Russell^ Holm HOL 

6 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Thursday, July 8, 188t 
Decidedly, dearest Mary, I am in a run of bad luck, and enter- 
taining for a moment any idea of pleasure seems to be the signal 
with me for some misfortune to plunge down. 

The longer I thought of it, the more it seemed to me fair and 
feasible that, since Mr. C. was minded to go nowhere this summer, 
I should go for two or three weeks by myself where I had been ao 
unreasonably disappointed of going last August. Mx« CS. X&se&i^ 
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said I might, 'if I thought itwould be useful tome:' and there could 
be no qaeation about its being ' useful to me ' to have a. breath of 
Scotch air and a glimpse of dear Scotch faces. So, when I had 
read your cordial letter, t felt my purpose strong to carry itself out, 
ftnd only dela2red anaweriag till I bad eeea tUe baking difficulty 
overeome, and could say. positively, that I would come as sood as 
you pleased after your visitor had departed. Two v 
liiue is too much happiness, I Ihiuk, for any not ove 
tress of a house, who gives herself so much trouble 
make everything comfortable and pleasant about one. 

And, in the meantime, here is what has befallen. My nice trust- 
worthy cook, vho inspired me witli the confldence to leave Mr. C, 
behig certain, I thought, to keep bim all right, and the house all 
right, and the young girl all right, in my iibaenco; this treasure of 
a cook, my dear, wlio was to be the comfort of my remdnlng 
years, and nurae me in my last illness (to such wild flights Lad my 
ima^natlon gone), turns out to have como into my service with a 
frightful neglected disorder— what the doctors call ' fltrangulated 
hernia.' making her life (my doctor says) " not safe for a dayl ' He 
could do nothing wltli it, he said; she must go to Bt. George's 
Hospital, and what was possible to do for her would be done there. 
But I have no hope tbat the woman will ever be fit for service again. 
And what she could mean in going into a new service with eucta a 
complaint I am at a loss to conceive. And I am also dreadfully at 
a loss what I am to do with her. She is such a good creature, and 
basu't a relation in the world lo depend upon. If the doctors take 
her as an in-patient, of course it would settle the question of her 
leaving here; but if they don't — I Ob, my gracious, bow unlucky 
it isl In any case, I see no chance for me now of getting to you. 

Unless, indeed, she could be cured sufficiently to go on at ser- 
vice, I shall know more about it when she comes back from the 
hospital, or when I have spoken with one of the surgeons there 
whom I know. But unless the case is much less grave than Mr. 
Bames seemed to consider it. we shall be all at sea again. And the 
best arrangement I can think of, for the moment, would be to put 
my new housemaid into the kitchen, for which she is better suited 
than for her present place, only that she would have the cooking 
all to learn I — and to take another nice girl I know of for bouse- 
mald. But fancy the weeks and moutlis it will lake to get even 
that most feasible scheme io work ri^lit, ami all the while I must 
be standing between Mr. C. and new bother, and looking after tl 
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girls that they may be kept in good wayst I declare I could take a 
good cry, or do a little good swearing 1 I will stop now till the poor 
woman comes back from the hospital; and then tell you the news 
she brings. 

No Matilda come yet, and I must take the letters myself now to 
the post-office, having nobody to send. 
I will write soon. * 

Tour much bedevilled, but always loving, 

J. Cabltlb. 

LETTER 285. 
Mrs, EtuseU, Holm EtU. 

5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Tuesday, July 16, 1861. 

Dearest Mary, — Mr. Dunbar's * book was from you, was it not ? 
I used to be able to swear to your handwriting; but latterly one or 
two people have taken to writing exactly like you, and I need the 
post-mark to verify the handwriting, and the post-mark was illegi- 
ble on that book-parcel. Whether from you or not, I am glad of 
the little book, which I am sure I shaU read with pleasure ; I like 
that mild, gentlemanly man so much. 

But I am still as far as when I last wrote from sitting down 
quietly to read a pleasant book. Everything is at sixes and sevens 
still ! My treasure of a servant, who was to * soothe my declining 
years,' and enable me to go to Scotland this year, is still lying in 
St. George's Hospital, certain to lie there ' for some months, ' and 
not certain to be fit for service, even of the mildest form, when the 
months are over! Mr. , the Head Surgeon, found immediate- 
ly that she had got ulceration of the spine, and the rupture pro- 
ceeded from that. He says she * may get over it ; but it will be a 
tedious affair.' I don't think that, even if she were cured nomi- 
nally, I should like to have her for kitchen servant again ; I should 
live in perpetual terror of her hurting herself at every turn. Mean- 
while I have been puddling on with my old * going-out-to-cook- 
woman,' coming daily to cook the dinner, and teach. the Welsh 
housemaid, whom I have decided to make kitchen-woman, getting 
another girl for housemaid. A safe housemaid is so much easier 
to get here than a cook, who doesn't drink, nor steal, nor take the 

1 1 don't recollect. 
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bouse to hcneIC! This Welsh girl' has, I ttilnk. more the shaping 
of a good cook than of a boueemaid, not being good nt needlework, 
and utterly incapable of reading Uie titles on Mr. C.'s books, so 
tliat abe can't bring bim a book when he wanta it. The girl I atu 
getting is more accomplisbed, whatever else I 

The present stale of aHairsis wretched; for Mr. C, being a man, 
cannot understand to exact the least l^t less attendance, when we 
are reduced to one servant again, than he had accustomed himself 
to exact from the two. Bo I have all the valeting, and needle- 
wonaaning, and ruauing up and down to the study for books, Ac 
&o. &Q. to do myself, besides having to superintend the Welsh gid, 
and to go to Bt. George's (two miles off) almost every day in my 
lite, to keep up the heart of poor Matilda, who, lying there, with 
two issues in her back, and nobody but myself coming after her, 
and her outlooks of the darkest, naturally needs any cheering that 
I can take her. 

Mercifully the plentiful rain keeps things cooler and fresher here 
than is usual in summer; and I am nothing like sosick and nervous 
as I was last year at tbia time. So I am more able to bear what ia 
laid on me — to bear amonpt the rest the heavy disappointment of 
having to give up my visit to you, and stay here at my post, wbicb 
Is a rather bothering one. 

God biess you. It does me good anyhow to think that, If I coi 
have gone, the kind Doctor and you would have been so kind 
tne. Your ever affectionate 

J. W. Cablyia 



LETTER 238, 
T. CarlyU, Esq., Cktlsea. 



Urs. Stokes's, 11 WelUngCcoi Crescent, East CHIT. Ramagate: 
Sunday, August i. 
That is the address, If there be anything to be addressed I For^ 
tune favors the brave I Had one talked, and thought, and cor- 
responded, and investigated about lodgings for a month before 
starting, I doubt if we could have made a better business of II than 
we have done. Certainly in point of situation there is no better ia 
Bamsgaie or In the world; looking out over a pretty stripe of lawn 

> IriA tn realitj-; a little, black^, busy creature, who did very »^ for i 
tlma; but. £c. &c. (some mysterious lore-affair, I think)— and west to NeV| 
Zealand out of sisbt. 
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and grayel walk on to the great boundless Ocean I You could throw 
a stone from the sitting-room window into the sea when the tide is 
up ! Then there is not the vestige of a bug in our white dimity 
beds 1 For the rest, I cannot say it is noiseless 1 Geraldine says 
her room looking on the sea is perfectly so ; but I consider her no 
judge, as she sleeps like a top. However, the rooms looking on the 
sea cannot but be freer from noise than those to the back, looking 
on roofs, houses, stables, streets, &c. ; but the bedrooms to the 
back are much larger, and better aired. With no sensibilities 
except my own to listen to them with, I can get used (I think) to 
the not extravagant amount of crowiug and barking, and storming 
with the wind, and even to occasional cat-explosions on the opposite 
roofs I If I can't, I can exchange beds with Geraldine; and there I 
can only have the noise of the sea (considerable I), the possibilities 
of occasional carriages passing (I have none to-day, but it is Sun- 
day), and * rittle-tippling * of Venetian blinds 1 With a great 
diminution of room, however, and alarming increase of glare. 
The people of the house are civil and honest-looking and slow. 
Oh, my 1 But we are not come here, Geraldine and I, to be in a 
hurry I For us the place will answer extremely well for a week, 
that we had to engage it for, and the sea air and the ' change ' will 
overbalance all the little disagreeables, as well as the cTia-arge, 
which is considerable. 

If my advice were of any moment, I would strongly advise you 
to come one day during the week, and see the place under our 
auspices, and stay one night. I could sleep on the sofa in the 
drawing-room; and you would not mind any trifling noises with the 
knowledge that it was only for one night. The mere journey and 
a sight of the sea and a bathe would do you good. 

I am going to seek out the Bains after church. I feel much less 
tired to-day than I have done for weeks, months back ; and though 
I was awake half the night, first feeling for bugs, which didn't 
cornel and then taking note of all the different sounds far and near, 
which did come ! 

Margaret will do everything very well for you, if you will only 

tell her distinctly what you want ; I mean not elaborately, but in 

few plain words. 

Ever yours, 

jAine W. 0. 
IL-T* 
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T. CtflyU. Esq.. 5 Chei^'o* B^- 
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WelliDgtoD Crescent, Bamsgate: Tuesday. August 
' Very charming doesn't that look, with the ees in front 
u eje can reach I And lliat seen (tbe £ut CliS), ;ou needn't 
wieh to ever see more o( Raniagate. It is made up of narrow, 
■teep. contused alreela like Ihe worst parts of Brighton. Tlie 
Bbops look nasty, the people nasty, tbe smella are nasty I (spoiled 
Bhrimps complicated with cesspool 1) Only the East Cliff ia clean, 
and genteel, and airy ; and would be perfect B3 sea-quarlers if it 
weren't (or the noise I which is ao exlraordiaary as lo be almost 
laughable. 

Along that still-lookiag road or street between the houses 
gardens are passing and repasaing, from early momtug to 
night, cries o( prawns, ahrimps, lollipops — things one never wanted, 
and will never want, of the most miscellaneous sort; and if that 
were all! But a brass band plays all through our breakfast, and 
repeats the performance often during the day, and the brass band 
is succeeded hy a band of Ethiopians, and that again by a band td 
female fldJlorsl and interspersed with these are individual barrel- 
organs, individual Scotch bagpipes, individual Frencli homst Oh, 
it ia ' most expensive! ' And the night noiaes were not to be esti- 
mated by the first night! These are so many and frequent as to 
form a sort of mass of voice; perhaps easier to get some sleep 
through than au inilividual nuisance of ceck or dog. There are 
liundrcds of cocks! and they get waked up at, say, one in the 
morning by aome outburst of drunken song or of cat-wailing! and 
never go to sleep again (these cocka) but for minutes! and 
there are three steeple clocks tliat strike in succession, and there 
are doors and gates that slam, and dogs that bark occasionally, and 
a saw mill, and a mewa, &c. — in short, everything you could wish 
not to hearl And I hear it all and am getting to sleep in bearing 
11! tbe bed is so soft and clean, and the room so airy; and then I 
think under every shock, so triumphantly, 'Crow away,' 'roar 
away,' ' bark away,' ' slam away; you can't disturb Mr. C. at 
Cheyne Row, that can't youi ' and the thought is so soothing. I go 
off asleep— till neat thingl I might try Qeraldine' 

' Wrltl«a on Ramigate nota-paper, with a print of the harbour, to. 
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has now got an adjoining babyt Yesterday we drove to Broad- 
stairs — a quieter place, but we saw no lodgings that were likely to 
be quiet, except one villa at six guineas a week, already occupied. 

I sleep about, in intervals of the bands, on sofas during the day; 
and am less sick than when I left home, and we get good enough 
food very well cooked, and I don't repent coming, on the whole; 
though I hate being in lodgings in strange places. 

I found the Baios; and saw Mrs. Gkorge ' before she left 

Wednesday, Aug. 7, 1861. 

I had just cleared my toilet-table, and carried my writing-things 
from the sitting-room to my bedroom window, where there was no 
worse noise for the moment than carpet beating and the grinding 
of passing carts, whereas the sitting-room had become perfectly 
maddening with bagpipes under the windows, and piano-practice 
under the floor (a piano hired in by * the first floor, yesterday)! 
All which received an irritating finishing touch from the rapid, 
continuous scrape, scraping of Geraldine's pen (nothing more irri- 
tating, as you know, than to see * others ' perfectly indifferent to 
what is driving oneself wild). Had just dipped the pen in the ink 
when — a * yellow scoundrel,* the loudest, harshest of yellow scoun- 
drels, struck up under my bedroom window 1 And here the master 
power of Babbage has not reached! Indeed, noise seems to be the 
grand joy of life at Ramsgate. If I had come to Hamsgate with 
the least idea of writing letters, or doing anything whatever with 
my head, I might go back at once. But I came to swallow down 
as much sea air as possible, and that end is attained without 
fatigue; for lying on the sofa with our three windows wide open 
on the sea, we are as well aired as if we were sailing on it; and the 
bedroom is full of sea air all night too. It is certainly doing me 
good, though I can't ever get slept many minutes together for the 
noises. I get up hungry for breakfast, and am hungry again for 
dinner — and a fowl does not serve Geraldine and me two days! ! I 
do hope you are getting decently fed. It won't be for want of as- 
siduous will on Margaret's part if things are not as you like them. 

We called for the Bains last night and invited them to tea to- 
night, which they thankfully accepted. They seem entirely oc- 
cupied in studying their mutual health. Indeed, what else would 
any mortal stay here for! Mrs. Bain is quite the female of that 
male,— clear and clever, and cold and dry as tinder! They have 

1 W«l8h; her im^^ uttt. 
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' the onlj quiet bouse in Rumigatc.' Mrs. Bain is troubled with 
nothing but the bleating of slieop to the backi after to-daj, how- 
eTer, there will tie ciying the babies in the house, and it ii 
like HO airy a situalloD as oun. What a mercy you did not d 
Ramggfite ! 

Hy complinioDts to the maids, and eaj I hope to find I 
models of virtue and activity when I come on Saturday, 
dine is clear for etaying aaother week; but I had liettcr have g 
to Scotia ud than that. 

Yours, 

J.W.C 
LETTER SSa 
Mn. BuiwB, Eolm SiS. 

G Cheyne Bow. CbelBea: Tuesday, Aug. 30, 164]. 

Darlingl I want to hear about you : and that is lucky for you. if 
you be at all wanting to hear about me ! For I'll bo lianged if mere 
unassisted sense of duty, and that sort of thing, could nerve me to 
sit down and write a letter in these days, wlien it takes pretty well 
all the sense and strength I liave left to keep myselt soul and body 
together, doing the thing forced into my hands to do, and auswer- 
ingwhen I am spoken to. A nice woman I ami But I know you 
have been in such deptlis yourself occasionally, and will have sym- 
pathy with mc, instead of being contemptuous or angry, as your 
strong-minded, able-bodied woraco would be; and accordingly 
Strong-minded, able-bodied women are my aversion, and I run out 
of the road of one aa I would from a mad cow. The fact is, had 
there been nobody in the world to consider except myself, I ought 
to have ' carried out ' that project I had set my heart on of streaming 
off by myself to Holm Hill, and taking a lifc-batli, as it were, in 
my quasi-natural air, in the scene of old affections, not all past and 
gone, but some still there as alive and warm, thank Ood, as ever! 
and only the dearer for being mixed up with those that are dead 
and gone. 

Ah, my dear, your kindness goes to my heart, and makes me 
like to cry, because I cannot do aa you hid me. My servants are 
pretty well got into the routine of the house now, and it Mr. C. 
were like other men, he might be left to their care for two or 
three weeks, without fear of consequences. But he is much more 
like a spoiled baby than like other mec. I tried him atone for a 
tew days, when I was afraid of falling seriously iU, unless I had 
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change of air. Three weeks ago I went with Geraldine Jewsbury 
to Ramsgate, one of the most accessible sea-side places, where I 
was within call, as it were, if anything went wrong at home. But 
the letter that came from him every morning was like the letter of 
a Babe in the Wood, who would be found buried with dead leayes 
by the robins if I didn't look to it. So, even if Ramsgate hadn't 
been the horridest, noisiest place, where I knew nobody, and had 
nothing to do except swallow sea air (the best of sea air indeed), I 
couldn't have got stayed there long enough to make it worth the 
bother of going. I had thought, in going there, that if he got on 
well enough by himself for the few days, I might take two or three 
weeks later, and realise my heart's wish after all. But I found him 
so out of sorts on my return that I gave it up, with inward protest 
and appeal to posterity. 

Again a glimmer of hope arose. Lady Sandwich had taken a 
villa on the edge of Windsor Forest for a month, and invited us to 
go with her there. Mr. C. is very fond of that old lady, partly for 
her own sake, and partly for the late Lady Ashburton's (her 
daughter). He can take his horse with him there, and his books, 
and if he miss his sleep one night he can come straight home the 
next. So, on the whole, after much pressing, he consented to go. 
And the idea came to me, if he were all right there, might not I 
Blip away meanwhile to you. Before however it had been com- 
municated, he said to me one day: 'What a poor, shivering, ner- 
vous wretch I am grown! I declare if you were not to be there to 
take care of me, and keep all disturbance off me, nothing would in- 
duce me to go to that place of Lady Sandwich's, though I daresay 
it is very necessary for me to go somewhere.* Humph I very flat- 
tering, but very inconvenient. And one can't console oneself at 
my age for a present disappointment with looking forward to next 
year, one is no longer so sure of one's next year. 

One thing I can do, and you can do — we can write oftener. It 
is a deal nicer to speak face to face from heart to heart. But 
we might make our correspondence a better thing than it is, if 
we prevented the need of beginning our letters so often with an 
apology for silence. 

Thanks for all your news. Every little detail about Thorn- 
hill people and things is interesting to me. And, oh, many, many 
thanks for your kind messages to us all I God bless you, dear, and 
love to the Doctor. Affectionately yours, 

jAsns W« Cabjltus.. . 
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LETTER S39. 
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The good old dowager haiy Sandwicli hod this autumn enntgod 

us to go out with her to a pretty liltte lodge she hod hired for a 
while in Windsor Forest, to rustical* there. It struck us after- 
wards, she had Celt that this was lihely to be her lost aatumn in 
this world, and Uiat we, now amoDg the dearest left to her, ought 
to be there, Blie was a brave, airy, affectionate, aad bri>rhl kin>l 
of creature; and under her Irish gaieties and fantaslicali lies con- 
cealed an honest geoerosily of heart, and a clear diKcemment. and 
a Tery Arm delemiination in regard to all practical or easenliul 
matiers. We willingly engaged! went punctaaliy, and stayed. I 
think, some twelve or more days, which, except for my own con- 
tinual Blaie of worn-out nerves, &c,, were altogether graceful, 
toucliitig, and even pleasant. I rode onl, and rode hack (my Jean- 
nie by railway both times), Windsor Forest souuded aomethiag 
Arcaaian wheu I started, bnt, alaat I found all that a completely 
changed matter sluce the days of Pope and his sylvan eclogues; 
and tne real name of it now lo be Windsor Cocknoydom uucbained. 
The ride out was nowhere pleasant, in parts disgusting; the rido 
back I undertook merely because obliged. During my stay I rode 
daily a preat deal; but eicept within the park, where was a 
gloomy kind of solitude, very gloomy always to me. I had nowhere 
any satisfaction in the exercise, nordid Fritz seem to have, Alasl 
both he and I were getting very sick of riding; and one of us was 
laden for a long while past and lo come far beyond his strong^ 
and yeai's. It seems by this letter I was at times a very had boy; 
and, alasl my repentant memory answers too clearlyies. The 
lumbago, indeed, I have entirely forgotten, but I remember nights 
sleepless, and long walks, the mornings after which were cou- 
rageous rather than vicioriousl I remember the old lady's stately 
and courteous appearance at dlnaer. affecting to me, and strange, 
almost painful. This little scene even to the very name had van- 
ished from me, and Harcwood Lodge, wlien I read it here, reads a 
whole series of things to me; tilings sad — now aad as death itself, 
but good too, perhaps, almost great, | 

Mill Barne*, King'i Boad, Ghelsea. 

Barewoad Lodge. Berks: Sept. 9S, IBSl. 
Caiinat Oh, Carinal 'Did you ever?' ' No, you neverl' It 
baa been an enchantment— a bad spell I the 'quelqus chose pita fori 
que moi' of French crimioaisl I don't tJiink a day has passed 
since I got your letter— certainly not a day has passed since I come 1 
here — that I haven't thought of yo«; and meant to write to youi 
only I never did iti And why? Were I to assign the only reaaoo. i 
Vhlch occurs to me for the moment, it would seem Incredible to 1 
your well-regulated mind. You could never conceive how a I 
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woman 'born of respectable parents, and having enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education ' (like Judge somebody's malefactor, 
who, ' instead of which, had gone about the country stealing tur- 
keys 1 *), should be withheld from doing a thing by just the feeling 
that she ougM to / Although if she had ought not to she would 
have done it at the first opportunity! Nol You have no belief in 
such a make of a woman, youl You are too good for believing in 
her! And one can^t do better than believe all women bom to a 
sense of duty ' as the sparks fly upwards ' a^ long as one can. 

For the rest, I should have enjoyed this beautiful place exces- 
sively if Eve hadn't eaten that unfortunate apple, a great many 
years ago; in result of which Uiere has, ever since, been always a 
something to prevent one's feeling oneself in Paradise I The 
' something ' of the present occasion came in the form of lumbago 1 
not into my own back, but into Mr. C/s; which made the difference 
so far as the whole comfort of my life was concerned! For it was 
the very first day of being here that Mr. C. saw fit to spread his 
pocket-handkerchief on the grass, just after a heavy shower, and 
sit down on it! for an hour and more in spite of all my remon- 
strances! ! The lumbago following in the course of nature, there 
hasn't been a day that I felt sure of staying over the next, and of 
not being snatched away like Proserpine; as I was from the Grange 
last winter! For what avail the 'beauties of nature,' the 'case 
with dignity * of a great house, even the Hero Worship accorded 
one, against the lumbago? Nothing, it would seem! less than noth- 
ing! Lumbago, my dear, it is good that you should know in time, 
admits of but one consolation — of but one happiness! viz. : ' perfect 
liberty to be as ugly and stupid and disagreeable as ever one likes! ' 
And that consolation, that happiness, that liberty reserves itself for 
the domestic hearth! As you will find when you are married, I 
daresay. And so, all the ten days we have been here, it has been a 
straining on Mr. C.'s part to tear his way through the social ameni- 
ties back to Chelsea; while I have spent all the time I might have 
been enjoying myself in expecting to be snatched away ! 

To-morrow we go finally and positively, though the lumbago is 
almost disappeared, and we were to have stayed at least a fortnight. 
Where are you, then? If you are returned to 'the paternal roof,' 
no need almost of this letter. But I dare say you are gadding about 
on the face of the earth; ' too happy in not knowing your happiness ' 
of having a paternal roof to stay under! If your father would take 
XOe home for his daughter, and pet me as he does you. would I ^ 
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dancing oS to all points oF ilie conipHBs as you dot Ko, iadeed. 

Qod bless you. anyhow! If you are returned, lliis letter will be 

worth wliUe, as enabling me to look you in the face more or less. 

Toura affectionately, 

Jane Wklbh Cabltlb. 

LETTER S40. 
-'First foot,' perhaps eiplained already, is 



you ou New Year's morolDg. Sho well knew thi 
babble; but ueverthelesa it had got hold of her fancy in a soit, 
and was of some real importance to her. as other such old super- 
atlLiona were. Thus I have seen her. if anybody made or received 
a present of a knife, insist on a penny being civen for it, that bo it 
might become ' purchase.' and not cut the iriendship in two. I 
used to laugh at these pructlcea, but found them beautiful withal: 
bow much more amiable than strong-mindedness (which baa needeai 
only deduction of flue qualities) iu regard to such things! — T. C. 

J. O. Cooke, Msq. 

B CheynB Bow: JannaiT 1, I8S 

Ach Qott! 

My dear Friend, — What an adorable little proceeding on yont' 
parll I declare I can't remember when I have been as pleased. 
Not only a 'good flrst foot,' but salvation from any possibility of a 
'l»Bd first foot,' with which my highly imaginative Scotch mind 
(imaginative on the reverse side of things In my present state of 
physical weakness) had been worry itself aa New Year's Day drew 
near. I could hardly believe my ears when little Margaret glided 
to my bedside and said, ' Mr. Cooke, ma'am, with this letter and 
beautiful egg-cop (1) for you; but he wouldn't come up, as yon 
were in bcdl ' That, too, wasmost considerate of Mr, Cookel Tlia 
'egg-cup'ravishedmy senses with its beauty and perfect adaptation 
to my main passion. I think you must liave had it made on pur- 
pose for me, it feels already so much a part of myself. And how 
early you must have risen to be here at thai hour! Dressed, per- 
haps, by candle-light! Good QoA\ all that for me! Well, I am 
grateful, and won't forget this. A talismanic remembrance to 
stand between my faith in your kindness for me and any ' babbles' 
(my grandfather's word) that may ever attempt, consciously or 
unconsciously, to shake it. And so God bless you! and beliera 
me Yours affection ately, 

J&HE Welsh Caxltlb. 
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LETTER d41. 
JftM Barnes, King's Boad, Chelsea. 

6 Cheyne Bow: Jaautfy Si, 1M8. 

Oh, you agonising little girl I How could you come down upon 
me in that slap-dash way, demand of poor, weak, shivery me a 
positive ' yes * or ' no ' as if with a loaded pistol at my head? How 
can I tell what I shall be up to on the 18th? After such a three 
months of illness, and relapses, how can I even guess? If I am 
alive, and able to stand on my hind legs, and to look like a jojrful 
occasion, I shall be only too happy to attend that solemnity. But 
in my actual state it would be a tempting of Providence to suppress 
the if in my acceptance of your 'amiable invitation.' 

As for Mr. C. — my dear, I must confide to you a small domestic 
passage. I told him what your father had said weeks ago, and he 
expressed himself as terrified — as was to be expected — at the idea 
of his being included in anything joyful ! and I thought he had for- 
gotten all about it, three or four days after, when he came into my 
room with evidently something on his mind, and said, ' My dear, 
there is a small favour I want from you. I want you to not let me 
be asked to Miss Barnes's marriage, for it would be a real vexation 
to me to refuse that bonnie wee lassie what she asked, and to her 
marriage I could not go; it would be the ruin of me for three 
weeks 1 ' And that is no exaggeration, I can say, who know his 
ways better than anyone else. He added that, * the rational thing 
to be done,' was, that you should ' bring your husband, when you 
had married him, to spend an evening with him (Mr. C.) in his own 
house, among quiet things ' (me and the cat?). 

Tour affectionate 

Janb W. CabltLb. 

LETTER 242. 

Mrs. BusseU, Holm BSl 

6 Chesme Bow, Chelsea: Feb. 81, 1808. 
Oh, my dear, what a horrid tiling I * It still makes my flesh creep 
all over whenever I think of it I and 1 think of it a great deal oftener 
than there is occasion for, since, thank Gk)d, he is now on fool 

> Some acddent which ha4 befallen Dt. BiQaMSliu 
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Bgalnl But I have seen tbnt Bate'. I cnti apprccinla to tbe 
the crush of iia lid. smnck down on human flngerat Mercyl i 
a piece of capital good stuff llic Doctor must have been made 
originally, thai his fingers should have stuck togelher through Buch 
an accident, instead of being all pounded into mush! That is not 
what surprises me most, however, in the business. What surpriBea 
me most is, that the Doctor being a doctor, and a good, shilful one, 
should have gone about after, braving such a hurt, as thougli be 
bad never in his life heard of lockjaw, or gangrene, or feverl I 
don't wonder that you were (erriSed. I wonder rather that yoa 
are not, now when your nursing is no more needed, in a brain fevec 
yourself. The longer I live, the more I am certified that men, ia. 
all that relates to their own health, hare not common setuet 
whetber it be their pride, or tlieir impatience, or tbeir obstinacy, or 
their Ingrained spirit of contradiction, that stupefies and mislead) 
tbem, tbe result Is always a certain amount of idiocy, or distTaction 
in their dealings with tlicir own bodies! I am not generalising from 
my own husband. I know that he is a quite extravagant example 
of that want of common sense in bodily matters which I complaia 
ol. Few men (even) are so lost to themselves as to dry their aoaked 
tiowKis on their legsl (as he does) or swallow five grains of mer- 
cury in the middle of the day, and then walk or ride three hours 
under a plunge of rain I (as be doG9) &c. &c. But men generally, 
all of them I have ever had to do with — even your sensible husband 
included, you see^drlve the poor women, who care for them, to 
despair, either by their wild impatience of bodily Buffering, and the 
esaggerated moan they make over it, or else by their reckless defianCQ 
of it, and neglect of every dictate of prudence 1 There! You may 
tell the Doctor what I say I It won't do him tbe slighleat good 
against next time ; but it is well he shnuld know what one thinks of 
him — that one does not approve of such costly heroism at all! 

I have nothing new to tell you which is lucky ; as tbe things that 
have happened this long time back liave been of a disastrous sort, 

I go out now occasionally for a drive— walking tires me too much. 
I have even been twice out at dinner lost week, and was at a wedding 
besidesi The two dinners were of tbe quietest: at the one (Miss 
Baring's), nobody but Lord Ashburton, who had come up from the 
Grange for a consultation ; at the other (Lady Sandwich's), nobody 
hut the Marchioness of Lothian, who, having lived thirty years ia 
Scotland, is as good as a Scotchwoman. But the wet" "" 
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immeDse affair I It was my doctor's little daughter, who was being, 
married, after a three years' engagement; and as soon as she was 
engaged, she had made me promise to attend her wedding. I had 
rather wished to see a marriage performed in a church with all the 
forms, the eight bridesmaids, &c. &c. But I had renounced all 
idea of going to the church, for fear of being laid up with a fresh 
cold ; and meant to attend only the breakfast party after, in which I 
took less interest. But imagine how good the people here are to 
me. Our rector, in whose church (St. Luke's) the marriage was to 
take place, being told by his wife I wished to go, but durstn't for 
fear of the coldness of the church, ordered the fires to be kept up 
from Sunday over into Tuesday morning! besides a rousing fire in 
the vestry, where I sat at my ease till the moment the ceremony 
began! I was much pressed afterwards to acknowledge how 
superior the English way of marrying was to the Scotch, and asked 
how I had liked it. I said my feelings were very mixed. * Mixed? * 
the rector asked, * mixed of what? * * Well,' I said, ' it looked to 
me something betwixt a religious ceremony and a — pantomime 1' 
So it is. There were forty-four people at the breakfast I 

Your ever affectionate 

J. W. Carltlb. 

LETTER 248. 

Mrs, BusseU, Holm HiU, 

6 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Thursday, June 6, 1862. 

Dearest Mary,— I cannot count the letters I have written to you 
in my head within the last six weeks, they have been so many; I 
have written them mostly before getting out of bed in the morning, 
or while lying awake at night. But in the day-time, with pen and 
ink at hand, I have been always, always, always too sick or too 
bothered to put them on paper, have indeed been writing to nobody, 
if that be any excuse for not writing to you. The beginning of 
warm weather is as trying for me, in a different way, as winter 
was, and so many sad things have happened. 

Just when the freshness of one sorrow was wearing off, there 
has come another. First Elizabeth Pepoli, then Lady Sandwich, 
then Mrs. Twisleton:^ the three people in all London whose 

» A very beautiful and clever little Boston lady, wife of Hon. Edward 
Twisleton, and much about us for the six or seven years she lived here. I 
well remember her affecting funeral (old Fiennes Castle, in Oxfordshire), and 
my ride thither with Browning, &c. 
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friendship I had moat dependence on. Nobody will believe 
loss Lady Sandwich ia lo us. Tiiey say ' a womou of eighty 
is not to be regretted.' But lier intimate friends know thnt thlii' 
woman of eighty was the moat charming companion nnd the loyal- 
est, warmest friend ; was tlio only person in London or in the world 
that Mr. C. went regularly to see. Twice a week he tjaed to call 
for her; and now his boras makes for her house whenever he geta 
into the region of Groavcnor Square, and docs not see or under- 
stand the escutcheon that Imtds me sick as I drive past. Dear little 
Mrs. Twialeton, ao young, and beautiful, and clever, so admired is 
society and adored at home, is a loss that everyone can apprecial 
And the strong affection she lestifled for mc, tlirough her long 
rible iilneas. has made her death a keener grief than I thought 
would be. 

I should have been thankful to be away from here — anywhere — 
at the bottom of a coal-pit. to think over this in quiet, safe from 
the breaking in of all the idlers 'come up' lo that great vulgar 
show of an 'Exhibition,' and safe from the endless weary chatter 
about it. Nothing could keep me here for an hour but Mr. O.'a 
determination lo stay; — siDce at the top of the houae he is safe 
enough from tiresome interruptions, simply refusing to see any- 
body, which, alasl makes it all the more needful for me to be civil. 
Here ha will slay and work on; (what an idea you have all got in 
your heads, that, having published a third volume he must be at 
ease In Zion, when two more volumes are to come, and one wholly 
unwritten;] and to leave him in the present state of things is what 
I cannot make up my mind to. If I go on in this way, however, I 
shall die, and just before it comes to that extremity I shall probably 
muster the neceasiiry resolution. 

Mr. C.'s comfort under the confusion of the Exhibition la that 
' It is to be hoped it will end in total bankruptcy.' They say the 
guarontees will be called on to pay twenty-five per cent. 

Eindest love to the doctor; a hearty kias to yourself. 
Yours affectionately, 

Jabx W. Cablylb. 
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We were with the Ashburtons, she first, for a week or more, t 
both of us for perhaps a week longer. Ay de mi/ (OolobBr SH, 
1SB6.) 
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lb Thomas Ca/rlyU, Chelsea, 

West Cliff Hotel : Wedneflday, July 8, IWL 

Thanks, dear I especially for telling me about Mrs. Forster. I 
had been so vexed at myself for not begging you to go again and 
send me word. 

Lady A. came and sat awhile in my room last night, and, speak- 
ing of Miss Bromley's departure, I took occasion to say that, ' As 
she and I came on the same day, I felt as if I ought to have also 
gone on the same day/ The answer to which was a very cordial 
'Nonsense, my dear friend T I was expected to stay as long as 
they did, * or ' (when I shook my head at that) ' as long at all events 
as I could possibly make it convenient.' There was no doubt 
whatever about her present wish being to that effect. And then 
came up the old question as a new one, ' Did I think he would 
come? It would be such a pleasure to Bingham, now that he could 
move about.' I said, you might perhaps be persuaded to come for 
a very short visit, but, <fcc. &c. That was it ! A short visit was 
evidently what she wanted, and she does want that; but she did 
not see her way through a long one, in the circumstances I could 
see, and I don't wonder. She would write herself to-day, and 
urge you to come on Saturday and stay till Monday — * You might 
surely do that!* 

Now that is just what you must do. Even two days of sea will 
benefit you; and it can be had at little sacrifice of anything. Tou 
don't need to trouble about clothes; what you could bring in your 
carpet-bag would be enough; there is no elaborate dressing for 
dinner here; and the tide is convenient, and there is a horse I And 
Lady A. says she can give you * a perfectly quiet room : * — indeed, 
mine is quiet as the grave from outside noises; not a cock nor a 
dog in all Folkestone I think 1 And the cookery, which is objected 
to as all too English, would suit you:— constant loins of roast mut- 
ton, and constant boiled chickens! Now pray take no counsel with 
flesh and blood, but come straight off on Saturday morning, ac- 
cording to the invitation that will reach you (I expect) along with 
this. And in all likelihood we will go home together on Monday. 

If you don't come, I will stay away as long as ever they will 
keep me, just to spite you! 

Look up in your topographical book for Saltwood Castle. Lady 
A. asked, when we were there to-day, if I Uiox^gckX ^^sa ^^2PqS^\a 
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able to tell ua about it; and I said, 'Of course you would:' 
wood Castle, near Folkestone. 

There ia here too a review of 'Frederick' in the 'Cornblll, 
which would amuse you! Adoring your genitie, but absolutely 
horror-struck at your 'BOorn.' which is 'become normal.' How 
you dare to utl«r such blasphemy agaiost Messrs. Leibnitz and 
Maupertius I ! I could not help burHting out Iiughing at the manWj 
BBcred horror, aa it be had been speaking of Milton's Devil! 
Youra ever, 

J. w. a 



Horrible paper! I have no other. 



LETTER 345. 
Mri. Ruuell, Holm BUI. 



G Cbejiie Row, Chelsea: Jul; 30, 
Dearest Mary, — Wlien you wrote last you were going somewhere 
— to see your cousin, I think. Is that visit paid? and what other 
Tisita have jou to pay? And how are you? I fear but poorly from 
your late letters; but are you well enough to feel aoy pleasure in — 
in — in seeing me if X should come? 

Look berel I am act sure about it! But Mr. C. said something 
this morning that I am determined to view as permission for me 
to go away by myself — where I please and when I please for a very 
little while. We had got into words about an invitation to the 
Marquis of Lothian's, in Norfolk. I bad writtea a refusal by his 
{Mr. C.'s) desire, and Lady Lothian had written to me a second 
letter, holding out as itiducemeuts for altering hi,^ mind that there 
was a wonderfully fine library at Blickling Park, and Ibat Lord 
Lothian's health prevented company; and Mr. C. tempted a little 
by the library and the no company, had suggested I might write 
that if the weather got unbearable! and if be got toa place in his 
work where be could gather up some papers and take them with 
himl and if — if — if ever so many things, he might perhaps — that Is, 
we might perhaps— come 'by and by' 11 I I had said 'by no 
means. I have written a refusal by your desire; I shall gladly now 
write ao acceptance by your desire; but neither yes oor no, or yes 
and no both in one, I can't and won't write; you must do that sort 
of thing yourself!' And then he told me, ' Since I was so Im- 
patieat about it,' I had better go by myself. To which I answered 
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that it wouldn't be there that I would go by myself, nor to the 
Trevelyans, nor the Davenport Bromleys; but to Scotland to Mrs. 
Busscll. ' Then go to Mrs. Russell— pack yourself up and be off 
as soon as you like/ 

Now it wasn't a very gracious permission, still it was a permission 
— at least I choose to regard it as such; and if I had been quite sure 
how you were situated — whether you were at home, without other 
visitor, well enough to be bothered with me, &c. &c., 1 should have 
said on the spot, ' Thanks! I will go then on such a day I ' 

I know to my sorrow that, if I should be long absent, things 
would go to sixes and sevens, and I should find mischievous habits 
acquired in the kitchen department, which it would take months to 
reform — if ever. But my week at Folkestone with the Ashburtons 
passed off with impunity; — and their (the servants') moralities might 
surely hold out for a fortnight or so; which would give plenty of 
time to see you, and look about on the dear old places, and go round 
by Edinburgh for a kiss of old Betty. 

You see how it is, however, for I have told you exactly what 
passed; — and you see it is not a very settled question. Without 
further speech with Mr. C. I can't just say, * I am coming if you 
will have me! ' But if you say you will have me, can have me 
soon, without inconvenience ; then I will myself open the further 
speech and ascertain if he means to stand to his word, and look 
favourably on my going for a week or two. 

I say forgive me coming to you, year after year, with these in- 
decisions. Next to being undecided on&self the greatest misery is 
to be mixed up with undecided people. I myself know always 
mighty well what I want; and buts and ifs and possiblys are not 
words in my natural vocabulary, for all so often as I am obliged to 
use them. If I plague you with my uncertainties, believe me I 
plague myself quite as much or more. 

Affectionately yours, 

J. Cabltlb. 

LETTER 246. 

Mrs, BmseU, Holm HiU, 

6 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Saturday, Aug:. 2, 186S. 

Dearest Mary, — Your letter of this morning had the same effect 

that a glass of port wine, administered in my babyhood, was recorded 

to have had on a less dignified organ : ' Port wine ' (I was said to have 

said to my mother, with the suddenness of BaloAxsi'^ ^sas^^Ts^ifii^ 
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ituide B,' cozyl' Bo ioileed dii) your cordial letter mak' beart a' 
cozy. On tbe slrenglh of Ibo cozineas, I said right out to Mr. C, 
Bitting opposite: 'Row long liad jou to wait at Carlisle for the 
train tliat put you down si tbe Gill at seven in tbe morning? ' No 
opening could liavo been better. He waa taken quite by surprise; 
and, before be bad time to coDBider my going oa a question, he 
fouDtl himself engaged in considerations of the best vay to go, 
ifter that he could not well go bock upon his implied assent.' 
The only 'demurrer' he could put in, with a good grace, waa to 
oak; ' What did I mean to do with my foot? ' 1 meant it to get 
well, I said, in a few days; of course I shouldn't tbiok of going 
from home on one leg. This related to a bruised, or sprained, or 
someway bedevilled foot, that I came liy tbe very day I had w 
to you, as if, I alniDst felt, with a shudder at the time, it was the 
monition of Providence that T should go on no such journey, 
was returning from Islington where I bad been to ask after the J 
lamed foot (I) of tbe little lady who was my honorary n 
winter. The Islington omnibus put me down witbin some eighth J 
part of a mile of my own house. 1 had one rather dark s 
pass through first — taking tbe shortest way — and it was near elereoj 
o'clock at night. I didn't care tor being alone bo late; bulldldnl^ 
want to be seen by any of the low peopleof that street alone. Sol 
stepped oS tbe pavement to avoid passing close to a small group 
standing talking at a door; when I had cleared these only people to 
be seen in the whole street, I was stepping back on to the pavement, 
when, the curbstone being higher than I noticed in the shadow, 1 
struck tbe side of my right foot violently againnt it and was trippe 
OTer, and fell smack down, full length o 

Considering how easily I might have broken my ribs, it is won- 
derful that tbe fall did me no harm. I scrambled up directly; but 
the foot I had struck on the curbstone before falling was dreadfully 
sota, and it was made worse, you may belieTe, by liaving to use it, 
after a sort, to get myself home. How I got home at all, even In 
holding on to walls and railings, I cao't think. But once at home 
on a chair, I couldn't touch the ground with it on any account. 
Mr. C. hod to carry mo to bed, at the imminent risk of knocking 
my bead ofl against the lintels. So I wouldn't be carried by him 
any more, my head being of more consequence to me than my foot 

^ AlOB : how little did 1 ever know ot tb€ 
1 ars. Dilberoglue (t). 
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It was dreadfully swelled for a couple of days; but to-day, though I 
still cannot get a shoe on, or walk, it is so much better that I am 
sure it will be all right presently. In a few days I hope to be able 
to write that I am road- worthy, and I will only wait for that. It is 
a most provoking little accident, for delays are so dangerous. I 
should have wished after my experiences of late summers to go to 
you at once, before any ' pigs * have time to ' run through.' 

And now I needn't be saying more but that God grant nothing 
may prevent our meeting this time. 

Love to the Doctor. 

Affectionately yours, 

Jaiob Cabltub. 

LETTER 247. 
lb Thomas Ca/rlyle, Esq., Chelsea. 

Hohn Hill, Thornhill: August 18, 1881 

Oh, my dear, I wish they hadn't started that carpet-lifting and 
chimney-sweeping process so immediately, but left you time to 
recover my loss (if any) in the usual 'peace and quietness*! 
That chimney in my bedroom had to be swept, however, before 
winter came; and no time so good as when I was on my travels. 
Tou don't complain : but your few lines this morning make the im- 
pression on me of having been written under ' a dark brown shaddl ' 
I told Maria if she observed you to be mismanaging yourself, and 
going off your sleep and all that sort of thing, to tell me, and I 
should be back like a returned sky-rocket. 

For myself, I am all right. I was in bed before eleven o'clock 
struck, with a stiff little tumbler of whisky toddy in my head, and 
I went to sleep at once, and slept on, with only some half-dozen 
awakenings, till the maid brought in my hot water at eight o'clock! 
My foot, as well as my * interior,' is benefited by the good night. 
It was too lame for anything yesterday. But there was no tempta- 
tion to use it much yesterday; it rained without intermission. To- 
day is very cloudy, but not wet as yet; and we are going for a drive 
in the close carriage. Dr. Russell has both an open and a close car- 
riage, the lucky man ! Indeed he has as pretty and well-equipped 
a place here as any reasonable creature could desire. But Mrs. 
Russell has never ceased to regret the tumble-down old house in 
Thornhill, * where there was always something going on! ' ' Look- 
ing out on the trees and the river here makes her so melanfi)bL<^ * 
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ebe says, tbst ebe feeh sometimea as If elie eliould lose her senses! 
Tlie wiahed-for, ae usual, come too taiel Ease with dignilf , when 
the habils of a llfelime have made her iDcnpable ot enjoying itl 

WouJd you tell Miiria to put a bit of paper round the little long- 
Bhuped paste-board box, in mj little drawer next the drawing-room, 
coataiaing the two OTnameiital bair-ptna, and send tbem to me by 
post;— they are quite light; I Want them to give away. Also if yon 
were to put a couple of good quill-peoB of your own making in be- 
sides the hair-pins, ' it would be a great advantage.' I have writ- 
ten to say a word expressly about the tobacco. Oh, please, do go 
to bed at a reasonable hour, and don't overwork yourself, and con-- 
elder you are no longer a child I 

Faithfully yours, 

J. W. 0. 



LETTER 348. 
To Mr). Amlin, Tht OiB, Annan. 



Holm BUI, ThorohlU, Dumfries: ThuTKla;. iMg- ». 

Oh, my little woman, how glad I was to recognise youi face 
through the glass of the carriage window, all dimmed with human 
breath! And how frightened I was the train would move, while 
you were clambering up like a school-boy to kiss mel And how I 
grudged the long walk there and back for you, and the waiting. 
Still you did well to come, foe it (your coming) quite brightened up 
my spirits for the last miles ot my journey, which are apt to be 
mortally tiresome. I had meant to wave my handkerchief from 
tlie wiudow when we passed Iho 0111, but I found no seat vaciint 
except [he middle one; and disiigreeable women, on each aide of 
me, closed the windows all but an inch, so l*> make any demonstra- 
tion had been impossible. The more my gladness to catch sight of 
your very face. And Jane and her husband and daughter were 
waiting for me at Dumfries, having heard of my coming from Dr. 
Carlyle. ' So the latter end of that woman ' (meaning me) ' t 
better than the beginning." 

Dr. Russell was waiting for me — had been waiting more thau 
hour, like everyone else — with his carriage, in which I was c< 
veyed through ways, happily for mp, clothed in darkness, so that 
the first object I saw was Mrs. RiisaoU at tlie door of their new 
liome. It is a most beautiful house and place they have made of 
otd Holm Hill. And I do not see Templand from the windowft< 
I feared I should. The trees have grown up so high. 
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The first night I couldn't sleep a bit for illation of mind, far 
more than fatigue of body. The next night I slept; last night 
again not So to-day I feel rather ghastly. Then it has rained 
pretty much without intemussion. Yesterday we took a very 
short drive between showers, and that was the only time I have 
crossed the threshold; besides the bad weather I brought away with 
me a receutly sprained foot, which makes walking both painful and 
imprudent. 

Under these circumstances I have not yet formed any plan for 
my future travels; but shall tell you in a few days wheUier 1 will 
pay you a little visit on the road home, or run down from here, and 
back again. I will certainly not let that brief meeting stand for all, 
unless you forbid me to come. But I have all along looked to be 
guided by circumstances in this journey. 

My stay is to be determined by the accounts I get of Mr. C. from 
himself, and (still more dependably) from my housemaid Maria; 
and my road back, whether as I came or by Edinburgh, to be de- 
cided on when I shall have heard from Lady Stanley and another 
English friend on the North Western line. But I would not leave 
you wondering what was become of me, or if it had been really me 
or my wraith you had seen. 

In a few days, then, you will hear further. Meanwhile 

Your affectionate 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 349. 
Ih Mrs, Austin, The QiU, Annan. 

Holm Hill: Saturdaj, Aug. 80, 1888. 

My dear, ever kind Mary, — In the first place, God bless you and 
yours. Secondly, I am * all right * or pretty nearly so. Thirdly, I 
forward the proof-sheet of Mrs. 01iphant*s book which I promised, 
and something else which was not promised — a photograph of my 
interesting self, taken by a Thornhill hairdresser, and not so very 
bad, it strikes me, as photographs go. This last blessed item of my 
sending is intended as a present to your husband, ' all to himself,' 
as the children say. 

A letter from Mr. C. to me was forwarded f ronn Scotsbrig to the 
Doctor, and given to me at the station, and another letter from Mr. 
O. awaited me at Thornhill; a very attentive Mr. C. really! 

I have no time to spare for writing more than the absolutely 
needful. Six letters by post this morning, most of them aeedUna 
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immedial« answer, and we are to drive to Morton Castle before ^ 
dinner. 
God keep you all, well and mindful of me till T come agaja. 
Toon affectionately, 

JaITB CABI.TUC. 
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LETTER S60. 
3b T. Carole, Btq., Chtitea. 



Tueaday, Sept. 

I,' yon Stupid. Btupid Good! not to knon my handwriting 
when you see it at tliis time of day. It was I who directed ILal 
photograph and posted it at Thornhill. I juat turned my hand- 
writing a Utile back, and sent it, without a word, to puzzle you, 
forgetting ilint the post-mark would betray where it came frora. 
It was done by a Thomhill hairdresser^ Mrs. Russell and I got 
taken one day for fun, and if I had dreamt of coining out so well I 
would have dresaed myself better, and turned the best aide of my 

My departure from Nitbsdale was like the partings of dear old 
long ago. before one had eicperienced what ' time will teach tie 
softest heart, unmoved to meet, ungrieved to part,'as the immortal 
Mr. Terrol once wrote. And then Ihe journey tlirougli the hills to 
that little lonely elmrcliyard I — all that caused me so many tears, 
that to-day my eyes are out of my head, and I am sick and sore. 
And, of course, sleep was out of the question after such a day of 
emotion— when so ill to be caught at the beat of times— and I have 
had juat one hour of broken slumber (from five till six), and I was 
up at six yeslerday morning. So I mustn't go after Betty to-day: 
Bhe would be too shocked with my looks. Qrace and 1 will take a 
short drive in an omnibus (for a change). Neither must I eit writ- 
ing to you, in detail, for my head spins round, and I could tell you 
nothing worth the eSort of telling it. 1 left a letter to be posted at 
Thornhill yesterday. 

So Oarilialdi— or, as a man in the carriage with me last evening 
was calling him, Garri Bauldy — is wounded and captured already 
— luck, I should say, to the poor fellows he was leading to deetruc- 
tionl Mazzini will be thankful he must have reached Garibaldi; 
It ia to be hoped he is not taken also, but be went with bia eyes 
perfectly open to the madness. 



■ OrawCord, where ber mother's grave Is. 
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'Grace was waiting at the train for me, and instantly found me 
under my hat and feather in the dark. She said it was by a motion 
of my hand. 

They are all most kind. Elizabeth not so poorly as I expected to 
find her; Grace and Ann younger-looking than last time — hair 
raven black, far blacker than mine. €k>od-bye! I hope to sleep 
to-night; for I will have a dose of morphia now that I am near 
Duncan and Flockhart, and then I will be up to a better letter than 
this. I have left Grace to make out the ' old goose/ ' and tell me 
the needful. Tour ever 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 251. 
Jfr«. Buisdl, Holm ffiU, Thornhid, 

CraigenvUla, Momingside: Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1881 
My darling I— Nature prompts me to write just aline, though I 
am not up to a letter to-day, at least to any other letter than the 
daily one to Mr. C, which must be written dead or alive. Imagine! 
after such a tiring day, I never closed my eyes till after five this 
morning I and was awake again for good, or rather for bad, before 
six struck! My eyes are almost out of my head this morning; and 
tell the Doctor, or rather don't tell him, I will have a dose of mor- 
phia to-night I — am just going in an omnibus to Duncan and Flock- 
hart's for it. It will calm down my mind for once — generally my 
mind needs no calming, being sunk in apathy. And this won't do 
to go on I 

Mr. C. writes this morning that he had received a letter in the 
handwriting of Dr. Russell (I) (my own handwriting slightly dis- 
guised), and 'had torn it open in a fright 1 1 thinking that the Doc- 
tor was writing to tell I was ill! and found a photograph of me, 
really very like indeed,' but not a word * from the Doctor * inside! 
He took it as a sign that I was off I (why, in all the world, take it 
as that?) ' but it would have been an additional favour had the 
Doctor written just a line! ' 

Grace was waiting at the station for me, much to my astonish- 
ment; and discovered me at once, under the hat and feather, actu- 
ally! She said by ' a motion of my hand ' ! The drains are all torn 
up at Momingside, and she was afraid I would not get across the 
rubbish in my cab without a pilot They are all looking well, I 



1 Some foolidi letter to mid. 
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think — even 'Elintbeth. Mwy fiiendlj Inquiries about fou, i 
lore to be sent. 

Oh, my dear, mydearl My head is full of wooll Shall I ever m 
forget tliMe green liills. and that lonely churciiyaTd, and your dear, 
gen lie facpl 
Oh, bow 1 wish I had a sleepl 

Your own friend, 

Jahk Cabltle. 
The roots ace all in the garden. 



To T. CarlyU. Esq.. Chebta. 

OraJsenvllla, Momlugdile (Edinburgh] : Thimdnr, BepC. 4, 18 
'Two afflictions make a consolation' — of a sort I The disappoint- 
ment of not recelTiiig ihe usual good words from yoti tliis morning 
comforted my conscience at ieoat for having failed io my own writ- 
ing yesterday. I could figure you eating your breakfast at Cheyne 
Bow, without any letter from me, with uo particular pang of re- 
morse; when I was eating my breakfast here with only the direc- 
tion on ' Orley Farm' for a relish to my indifferent teal It was 
partly ilie morphia that hindered me yesterday, and partly the rain. 
The morphia, which answered Ihe end capitally, and procured me 
the only really sound sleep I have bad since I went on my travels, 
made me feel loo listless for writing before going to Betty's; and 
the walk through the rain to the cab when we returned made me 
too tired for writing after io time for the Moroingaide post. 

Well, I have seen Betty, and Betty has seen me. Poordearl It 
wasn't so ' good a joy ' as it might have been ; for Ann and Grace 
in their kindness would not let me go by myself, and the three of 
us were too many for the wee house and for Betty's nerves, which 
aren't what they were. But she made Hie best of Uiat as of every- 
thing else. ' It's weel they're so kind to ye, dear; and it's richt,' 
she said, during a minute we were alone together. She gave me 
the ' stockns ' (beautiful fine white ones), and a little packet of pep- 
pennint lozengea were lying beside them, ' in case I ever cam'.' 
Dear, kind soul! Iier heart is the same warm loyal heart; but these 
seven years of nursing have made terrible alterations in her; her hair 
is while as snowj and her face is so fined away that it looks ai 
ooe m}ght blow it away like powder. I don't think she can stand J 
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much long&t of it. George (poor patient ' Qarg ' I) is neither better 
Dor worse; his mind not weakened at all, I think (which is wonder- 
ful). Old Braid keeps himself in health by much working in his 
garden, which is prolific. ' Sic a crapp o' gude peas, dear! Oh, 
if I could have sent Mr. Carlyle a wee dish o' them to cheer him up 
when he was alane, poor man! ' ' Oh, dear! ' she said, again catdi- 
ing my arm excitedly, * wad onybody believe it? He— yer gude- 
man— direcks " Punch" till us every week, his ain sell, to sic as us I' 
Mr. Braid did not know me when I went in at the door the first; 
and when I taxed him with it he said, ' How should I ken ye? Te 
lookit like a bit skelt o' a lassie, wi' that daft wee thing a-tap o' yer 
heed I' 

I mean to get home, please Gk>d, at the beginning of next week. 
I cannot fix the day just yet, being ' entangled in details ' with the 
Auchtertool people. I have seen nobody here but the Braids — 
indeed, there is nobody I much care to see. A most uninteresting 
place Edinburgh is become. I would like to spend an hour at 
Haddington in the dark! But I * don't see my way * to that. I 
was glad to hear that Scotsbrig Jenny was getting over her bad fit 

Grace has just come in, and sends her regards. 

Yours ever, 

Jazob Oablyxjl 
LETTER 26a 
9> T, Carlyle, OheUea, 

Oraigenvilla (Edinbuisrh): Friday, Sept 6, IMi 
Thanks, dear; here is a nice little letter this morning, which has 
had the double effect of satisfying my anxieties and delivering me 
from * prayers.' I ran up to my room with it, and shut myself in, 
and when I issued forth again, prayers were over! What luck I 
My aunts are as kind to me as they can be — all three of them — and 
they exert themselves beyond their strength, I can see, to make my 
visit pleasant to me; but still I am like a fish out of water in this 
element of religiosity, or rather like a human being in water, and 
the water hot. 

I am glad you have heard from my lady at last I was beginning 
to not understand it; to fear either you or I must have in some way 
displeased her. If you could bring yourself to go to the Grange at 
once I shouldn't at all mind your being away when I arrived; 
should rather like to transact my fatigues and my acclimatising 'in 
Br place by myself.* And we migl^t stilH Imct^ >iJaft * ^sMSt^^^^SiJ' ^ 
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idling and eigbtseeing (kq ezceplional week In our mutual life, 
would be) after your Tetuni. 
1 &od 1 ciiDDot get oS from Auclitertool. I shmildn't dislike 

couple ot days there (though tuuny dujs couldn't be endure^j 
it it weren't for (hat ' crossing.' But, like it ot not, I tnnsl jusfci 
'crosa and recroes'I Maggie is returned. Walter has put oS 
joining Alexander at Crawford : tliey are all expecting 
the only expedient by which I could have avoided visiting 
Uiem without giving oSence to their kind feelings, viz., invit- 
ing them all to spend a dny with me liere, cannot tie 'carried 
out' — fur ' reasons it may be interesting not to state.' After alll 
have DO kinder relative or friend iu the world than poor Walter, 
Every summer, when invitations were not so plenty, hia house, and 
aU that is his, has heea placed at my disposal. It is the only house 
where 1 could go, without an invitation, at any time that suited 
myself 1 and, considering all that, I must just 'cross' to-morrow, in 
the intention, however, of staying only two days, I should havs 
gone to-day but for a letter ot Walter's — ■ miaseul W Liberton '— 
and BO Dot reacbiug me in time. 

I am now going off to town with Orace to get her photograplb 
taken — 'for Jeannie's book,' she says; but I doubt the siugleneaa 
of the alleged motive. I shall call for Mrs. Stirling — who else? 
Alas, my old friends are 'nil wed away 'I' 

I return the letter, wbicli seems to me perfectly serious and rather 
sensible; only what of Sliakespeare? Shakespeare ' never did the 
likeo'tl' 

Address here; I shall find It {[he letter) on my return from Auch- 
tertool, if I am not here before it. It was thunder and lightning 
and waterspouts yesterday; terrible for laying tlie crupa, surely. 

JaseW. Cabltls. 



] 



LETTER 254. 
Mrs. EaateU, Bdm Bill. 

Auchlertool Manse: Uonda;, Etopt. B, IftS. 
So long as I am in Scollaud, my darling, I cannot help feeling 
that my head-quarlers \x Holin Hilll though I go buzzing here and 
there, like a ' Bum-bee ' in the neighhourhood of its Live. Every- 
where that I go I am warmly welcomed, and made much of; bul 
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nowhere that I go do I feel so at home, in an element so congenial 
to me, as with you and the Doctor I At Oraigenyilla, though treated 
as a niece, and perhaps even a favourite niece, I am always reacting 
against the self-assumption, and the religiosity (not the religion, 
mindl); and here, though I am 'cousin' — their one cousin, for 
whom their naturally hospitable and kindly natures are doubly hos- 
pitable and kindly — still I miss that congeniality which comes of 
having mutually suffered, and taken one's suffering to heart! I 
feel here as if I were ' playing ' with nice, pretty, well-behaved 
children! I almost envy them their light-hearted capacity of being 
engrossed with trifles I And yet, not that! there is a deeper joy in 
one's own sorrowful memories surely, than in this gaiety that comes 
of * never minding ' I Would I, would you, cease to regret the dear 
ones we have lost if we could? Would we be light-hearted, at the 
cost of having nothing in one's heart very precious or sacred? Oh, 
no! better ever such grief for the lost, than never to have loved 
anyone enough to have one's equanimity disturbed by the loss! • 

I came here on Saturday; was to have come on Friday, but had to 
wait for a letter of Walter's * mis-sent to Liberton.' I go back to 
Momingside to-morrow forenoon, unless it 'rains cats and dogsl' 
And then to London after one day's rest! And after all my haste 
— at least haste after leaving Holm Hill — the chances are I shall 
find Mr. 0. just gone to the Grange. He had ' partly decided on 
going next Tuesday (to-morrow).' And, if I wasn't home in time 
to go with him, he had engaged I would join him there! Don't he 
wish he may get me I He will have to stay considerably longer 
than the ' one week ' he talks of, before I diall feel disposed to 
' take the road' again! In fact, I should greatly like a few days 
' all to myself,' to sleep off my fatigues, and get acclimatised, before 
having to resume my duties as mistress of the house. 

Alex. Welsh came to Crawford the ' next day,' as predicted; but 
' his Reverence ' never joined him there. And Alex., finding the 
fishing as bad as possible, went on to spend a few days with the 
Chrystals in Glasgow, before returning to Liverpool. 

God keep you, dearest friend; after the Doctor, there is nobody 
you are so precious to as to me I I will write from Chelsea. 

Your loving 

J. Cabltia 
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LETTER 96S. 

Mrt. SuuOl. Holm BUI. 



^ 



B tXiejne Boir: TataOAT night. 8q)t. K, Mt. 

Dearest of Friends,— I am writing two lines st tliis late hour, 
becaose I don't want llie feeling' of closeness that has outlived the 
precioua tlirce weeks we were together to die out through length of 
silence. For the rest, I am not in good case for writing a ple&saot 
letter, bavlng had no sleep last night, and the bad night not having 
been compensated, as my bad nights at Holm EDI! were, atrangelj 
eDough„bya good day. And I am bothered, too, with prepara- 
tions for a journej' to-morroiv. What a locomotive animal I have 
suddenly become t Yes, it is a fact, my dear, that to-morrow' I 
am bound for Dover, to stay till Monday with that lady we call 
' the flight of Skylarks,' ' who wax wanting me to come home by 
her place in Derbyshire. She is now at Dover, in lodgings, for the 
benefit of sea air; and has Invited me there since I wouldn't go to 
Woolon Hall, and Mr. C. , who thought I ought to have come home 
by her. wishes me to go. And I am sure I have no objections; for 
I like her much, and I tike the sea much. But 1 ' am not to be 
staying away this time,' he says, ' and leaving him long by himself 
again.' Ko fear! I must return to London on Monday, or I should 
not see Oharloiie Cushmaii (who is now in Liverpool and returns 
here on Thursday) before her departure for Rome. Indeed, charm- 
ing as I think the ' flight of Skylarks,' I should not be unsettling 
myself again if only I had kept the better health and spirits I 
brought back from Scotland. It was too much to hope, however, 
that I could keep all that long. The clammy heavy weather we 
have bad for the last week has put me all wrong somehow. I am 
sick at stomach, or at heart (I can't tell which), and have a con- 
tinual Irritation in my bits of ' interiors,' and horrid nights, for atl 
which. I daresay, the sea is the best medicine. I shall tell you bow I 
it Las answered when I come back. 

Love to the Doctor. Tour own 

J. W. C. 



' Want October 1. 

■MiM DiiTHiport Bromlej'; her greal-erandfather at ■Wooton,' 
fonlahlre, was the ' Mr. Davenport ' who gave shelter to RoiuBeaD. 
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LETTER 36a 
T. Carlyle, Esq,, Chelsea. 

1 Sidney Villas, DoTer: Wednesday afternoon, Oct 1, 1881 
I may take a reasonable sheet of paper, dear I for, besides being 
not * too tired for writing,* I have abundance of time for writing, 
' the Larks ' ^ being all far up out of sight, beyond the visible sky I 
looking for me there. My journey was successful, and I stepped 
out at Dover worth half a dozen of the woman I left Chelsea. Cu- 
rious what a curative effect a railway journey has on me always, 
while you it makes pigs and whistles of! Is it the motion, or is it 
the changed air? * God knows! ' 

The first thing that befell me at Dover was a disappointment^ 
no Larks waiting! not a feather of them to be discovered by the 
naked eye. The next thing that befell me was to be deceived and 
betrayed and entirely discomfited by — a sailor. After looking 
about for the Larks some ten minutes, and being persecuted as 
long by pressing proposals from cabmen and omnibus conductors, 
I was asking a porter how far it was to Sidney Villas. The porter 
not knowing the place, a sailor came forward and said he knew it, 
that it ' was just a few steps; I would be there in a minute if I 
liked to walk, and he would carry my trunk for me.* And> with* 
out waiting to have the question debated, he threw my trunk over 
his' shoulder and walked off. I followed, quite taken by assault. 
And we walked on and on, and oh, such a distance!— certainly two 
miles at least, the sailor pretending to not hear every time I re- 
monstrated, or assuring me ' I couldn't find a prettier walk in all 
Dover than this.* At last we reached Sidney Villas; and when I 
accused my sailor of having basely misled me that he might have a 
Job, he candidly owned, ' Well, things are dear just now, and few 
jobs going,' wiping the sweat from his brow at the same time, and 
looking delighted with the shilling I gave him. I thought it was 
all gone to the devil together when the man who answered the bell 
denied that Miss Bromley was there. On cross-questioning, how- 
ever, he explained that she did reside there, but was not at home — 
was ' gone to the railway to meet a lady ' — and his eye just then 
squinting on my portmanteau, he exclaimed, with sudden cordial- 
ity, ' Perhaps you are the lady? ' I owned the soft impeachment 

* S©enot«^p.\T%. 
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aud was shown to (hu bedrontn prepared for me, and bare washed 
and UD packed. MeaDwliilc Miss B.'smaid, who had gooe to one 
station while Miss B. weut to the other to make sure of ine, re- 
turneil and gave me a cup of tea, and then went off to <Atch the 
poor dear Larks, who was waitfog for me at the wrong station. 
There being a third station (the one at which I landed), it hadn't 
occurred to either mistress or maid to ask at which of tlie tkree 
slations llje three o'clock Irain atopped. 

Larks come with feathers all in a fluff. 'So dreadluUj sorry, 
&K. &c. Dinner not till seven, and to be enlivened by the prei- 
eaco of Mr. Brookfleld, whom she had met while looking for 
'Seven!' and I had only one small cup of tea and one slice of 
elherial bread aud butter. But we ' must make it do.' 

This house is within a stnne-casl of [lie sea, and also, alasl of 
the pieri so that there is as much squealing of children at thia 
moment as if it were Chejde Row. Nothing but a white blind to 
keep out the light ot a htrge window. But with shutters and still- 
ness, and all poasilile furtherance. 1 was finding sleep impossible at 
home; so perhups it may suit the controdictorj nature of the ani- 
mal to sleep here without them. 

Now, upon my word, this is a fairly long letter to be still in the 
first day of absence. It will, at lea3t, show that I am less ghastly 
sick and with leas worry in my interior than when I left in the 
morning. 

Tours anyhow, 

J. W. CiSLiTLB. 



I 
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LETTER 357. 

T. Candle, E>g., Cheltea. 
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1 Sidnej VUloo, DoTer: Frldar, Oct. S. IBtS. 

I, my dearl I ' did design ' to write you a nice long letter to- 
day. But 'you must just excuse us 'again, I am tlieTictim of 
' circumslancea over which I have no control.' I must put you off 
with a few lines, and lie down on the sofa of my bedroom, and 
tiyio get warm, or it will be the worse for me. You see I am 
taking every day a warm sea-balli, hoping to derive benefit from it 
— ' cha-arge ' half-acrown. But, never mind, if I can stave off an 
illuesa at the beginning of winter, I shall save in doctor's billsl 
Well, my bath to-day made me eicessively sleepy, and Hay down 
$0 aJeep, and in five minutes I was calU'd down to luncheon, and 
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after loocheon I must go with Miss Bromley to call for Lady 
Doyle, with whom Miss Wynne, just arrived from Carlsbad, had 
been yesterday — ^might still be to-day. Our call executed, it was 
proposed we should drive on to Shakespeare's Cliff, and when 
there, we were driven away 'over the heights' — a most alarming 
road — all this time in an open carriage; and now that we are come 
in there is not a fire anywhere — never is any fire to warm myself 
at — and so I am not at all in right trim for letter- writing. And 
common prudence requires I should lie down and get into heat. 

For the rest it is all right. I have slept very fairly both nights 
in spite of — 'many things I ' Miss B. is kind and charming, the 
place is ' delicious, ' and I am certainly much better for the change. 
But, for all that, I am coming home without fail at the time I 
fixed; not from any 'puritanical' adherence to my word given, 
but that by Monday I shall have had enough of it and got all the 
good to be got. Miss B. has pressed me earnestly to stay till Mon- 
day week; but no need to bid me — ' be firm, Alicia I ' 

What a pity about poor Bessy! She says she 'was always a 
worshipper of genius, and recollects one day in particular when 
Mr. Carlyle poured out such a stream of continuous eloquence that 
she was forcibly reminded of the lady who spoke pearls and dia- 
monds in the fairy tale.' She is very proud of her book and pho- 
tograph. That absurd corkmaker sends me his photograph. X 
will bring his letter for you; inclosed in mine it is over- weight. 

[No roam to 9ign\ * J. W. C 



LETTER 268. 

Mrs. BumU, Holm HiXL 

6 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Monday, October 20, 186S. 

Now Mary, dear! pray don't let the echoes of your voice die 
out of my ears, if you can help it! It makes the difference be- 
twixt feeling near and feeling far away; the difference betwixt 
writing off-hand, as one speaks, and writing cramped apologies. 
You may not have anything momentous to tell ; but I am not diffi- 
cult to interest, when it is you who are writing. Just fill a small 
sheet with such matter as you would say to me, if I were sitting 
opposite you, and I shall be quite content. 

Neither have I myself anything momentous to tell, except, I was 
going to say, that I had got a new bonnet, or ratlv«c \i^^ Nsu^ ^\^ 
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ter's boQDet IrenBformed into a new one; but It suddenly flashes 
over roe, th&t \» hy no mesca tbo most momentous tbing I have to 
tell; a new bonnet is nothing in comparison lo a new — maidt Ah, 
my dearl Tes, I am ehftuglng my liousemaid; I bare foreseen 
for long, even when she was capering about me, and kissing m; 
hands and shawl, that Ibia emotional young lady would not wear 
well ; and Ibat some fine day her sell-conceit and arrogance 
would find the Hmitg of my patience. Indeed, I should have lost 
patience with her long ago, if it hadn't been for her cleverness 
about Mr. C.'a booka, which I fancied would make bim extremely 
averse to parting with her. as cleverness of that sort is not a com- 
mon gift with honacmaids. But not at all — at least not in pros- 
pect; he says she ia ' auch an affected fool,' and so heedless In 
other respects that it is quite agreeable to him ' that she should 
carry her fantasticalities and Incompetences elaewherel ' She had 
calculated on being indiapenaable, on the score of the books, and 
was taking, aince soon after my return from Scotland, a position 
In the house which was quite preposterous — domineering towsrdft 
the cook, and Impertinent to me! picking and choosing at her wi " 
— in fact, not behaving like a servant at all, but like a lady, who, 
a caprice, or a wager, or anything except wiiges and board, 
condescending to exercise light functions in the house, provided 
you kept her in good humour with gifts and.praisca. 

When Mr. C.'s attention was directed to her procedure, be saw 
the inlolerahleneas as clearly as I did; so I was quite free to try 
conclusions with the girl— either she should apologise for her im- 
pertinence and engage (I'ke Magdalen Smith) ' to turn over a new 
leaf,' or ahe ahould (as Mr. C. said) ' carry her fantastic^itiea and 
incompetences elsewhere! ' She choae, of course, the woraer part ; 
and I made all the haste possible to engage a girl in her place, and 
make the fact known, that so I might protect myself against 
scenes of reconciliation, which, to a woman as old and nervous as 
I am, are Just about as tiresome aa scenes of altercation. All sorts 
of scenes cost me my aleep, to begin with ; and are a sheer waste of 
vital power, which one's servant at least ought really not to cost 
one I 

I am going to try a new arrangement— that of keeping two 
women (experienced, or considering themselves so) to do an amount 
of work between them which any good experienced servant could. 
do singly having hitherto proved unmanageable with me. I lian J 
engaged a little girl of the neighbourhood (age about fifteen} to fa 
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under the Sootchwoman. She is known to me as an honest, truth- 
ful, industrious little girl. Her parents are rather superior people 
in their station. The father is a collector on the boats. She is 
used to work, but not at all to what Mr. C.'s father would have 
called the ' curiosities and niceties ' of a house like this. So I shail 
have trouble enough in licking her into shape. But trouble is 
always a bearable thing for me in comparison with irritation. The 
chief drawback is that the mother is sickly, and this child has been 
her mainstay at home; and though both parents have willingly 
sacrificed their own convenience to get their child into so respect- 
able a place, my fear is that after I have had the trouble of licking 
her into shape, the mother, under the pressure of home difficulties, 
may be irresistibly tempted to take her home again. Well, there is 
an excellent Italian proverb, * The person who considers everything 
will never decide on anything! ' Meanwhile, Elizabeth looks much 
more alive and cheerful since she had this change in view; and I 
shall be delivered from the botheration of two rival queens in the 
kitchen at all events. That I shall have to fetch the books, and do 
the sewing myse];f, will perhaps — ' keep the devil from my elbow.' 
I had a letter from my Aunt Ann the other day, the first I have 
had from any of them since I was at Craigenvilla, in spite of 
entreaties and remonstrances on my part. She tells me that the 
maidservant whom Grace ' converted * some years ago is still pray- 
ing earnestly for Mr. Carlyle. She has been at it a long while now, 
and must be tired of writing to my aunts to ask whether they had 
heard if anything had happened through her prayers. I will send 
you Ann's letter; burn it before, or having read it — as you like. 
Does it amuse you to read letters (good in their way) not addressed 
to yourself? Tell me that; for if it does, I could often, at the 
small cost of an extra stamp, send you on any letter that has 
pleased myself, without putting you to the trouble of returning 
them. I am afraid you will not have so many visitors to enliven 
you in the winter; and then you will take to thinking it was 
livelier at Thornhill, with your window looking on the street. Oh 
my dear! I wonder how the Doctor is so angelically patient with 
your hankering after the old house, when he has made the new 
one so lovely for you. Yet I can imderstand all that about the old 
house. I can, who am a womanl 
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7b Mt*. Atulin, The CHU. Amum. 

B Chejoi Row, Chelsea: Thuradaf, Oct. M, IBS!. 

a you. dearl These eggs have been auch a deliver-J 
nnce. Can jou believe it of me? I liave been in such a worry d^ 
mind of late days, that were it aalied of me, with a loaded pistol a' 
roy breast, whether or not I had written again after receiving youf 
letter, I could not tell I 80 in case I did not, I write to-night, wbilCT 
I have a little breathing-time. 

Lord Aehburton, whom we had been led to suppose out ( 
danger, made no progress in convalescence and then began to sinkT 
Lady A., who has had the news of bcr moibcr's death aince hiP 
tllnesE, was nlnne to nurse bim day and night. Her sister, who had 
gone to her at Paris, wafl obliged to hurry back to London, tc^ 
attend to her own husband, who is confined to bed. She told me t] 
ivaB the only other person whom her sister (Lady A.) would like U 
have beside her. Would I write and ask if I might come? It waJ 
a serious undertaking for me, at this sesBon, who had never crossed _ 
the Channel, and suffering so from sailing, and whose household*^ 
affairs were in such a muddle; a servant to go away and no ona 
yet found to replace her — but what else could I do but go to ber if 
she would have me? Mr. C, too, thought I could do nothing else. 
80 I wrote and offered to come immediately, and you may think If 
I have not been perfectly bewildered while waiting her answer — 
' seeing servants.' as the phrase is, all the while. This morning I 
had a few hurried lines from her — No — I was not to come, ' it could 
do her no good and would knock me up; ' for the rest, she was 
'past all human help,' she said, ' and past all sympathy,' And the 
poor dear soul had drawn her pen through the last words. So like 
her, that she might not seem unkind, even in ber agony of grief 
and dread she thought of that. 

Their doctor's last two letters to me were very despondent, and 
neither to-day nor yesterday has there been any word from him, as 
there would have surely been, could he have imparted a grain of 
hope. We dread now that the next post will bring the news of our 
dear Lord Ashburton's deatii. Uarlj-le will lose in him the only 
friend he has left in the world, and the world will lose in 
of the purest- hearted, most chivalrdus men that it 0Dntaiaed.,|| 
There are no worcU for such a misfortune. 
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Meanwhile one's own poor little life struggles on, with its daily 
petty concerns, as well as its great ones. About these eggs, which 
mustn't be neglected, if the solar system were coming to a stand — 
I do not think, dear, it was the fewness of the eggs that kept 
them safe so much as the plentifulness of the hay. Depend on 
it, your woman's plan of making the eggs all touch each other 
was a bad one. We have still eggs for a week — and then? I know 
of two hens in the neighbourhood that have begun to lay, but 
they do it so irregularly, so I mustn't trust to them. I don't think 
it would be safe to send the butter and eggs in the same box; a 
coarse basket would do as well as a box for the eggs—the difficulty 
of getting them sent doesn't seem to be the carriage so much as 
things to pack them in. If we were but nearer, I might send what 
the Addiscombe gardener calls the empties back again at trifling 
cost. I must inquire what it would cost to send empty baskets, as 
it is; I could take them myself to the office. 

Oh dear mel what a pleasure it is when one is away from home 
and has no servants to manage, and no food to provide. Mr. C. 
gets more and more difficult to feed, and more and more impatient 
of the imperfections of human cooks and human housewives. I 
sometimes feel as if I should like to run away. But the question 
always arises, where to? 

Kind regards to Jamie and the girls. What a pleasant time I 

had with you all, those nice evening drives 1 — Carlaverock Castle 1 

How like a beautiful dream it all is, when I look back on it from 

here! 

Your affectionate 

Jakb Cabltlb, 
"LETTER 860. 

6 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Thursday, Nov. 81, 186S. 
Dearest Mary, — The last of the four notes I inclosed, which had 
come a few hours before I wrote to you, made us expect the worst; 
and as the day went on, we could not help expecting the worst with 
more and more certainty. The same night we were talking very 
sadly of Lord Ashburton, almost already in the past tense; Mr. C. 
saying, ' God help mel since I am to lose him, the kindest, gentlest, 
fHendliest man in my life here! I may say the one friend I have in 
the world! * and I, walking up and down in the room, as my "w^ 
is when troubled in mind, had Just an&^ete^, ^\V^\ic^\>iib& ^lf^s^^s 
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bed and Irjing lo steep, in thiH suspense!' when tbe door opened 
and a letter was bnnded me. It was from Paris, a second letter 
lliat day! I durstn't open it. Mr. C. Impatienlly look it from me, 
but vaa himself so uj^luted tliat he couldn't read it, when he had 
it. At last he eiclaimed, '"Better!" I see Ihe one word " better," 
uothing elsci looli there, is not tliat "better"!' To he sure it waa\ 
und fou mny ima^ne our relief! and our thankfulness to Ladj AIJl 
and Mrs. Aiislruilior for not losing a moment in telling dbI 
letters go on more and moru favourable. The doctors say 
CDunot understand it.' When do these grand doctors underst 
anytlilng! But no matter about them, so Ihat he is recaveiiiig, 
whether they underalaud it or Dot! 

I mny now tell you of my household orisis, which baa been 
happily accomplished. Marin has departed this scene, and Utde 
'Flo'[!) has entered upon it; not a little dog, as you might fancy 
from llie name, but a remarkably intelligent, wel) -conditioned gill 
'between fourteen and fifteen, who was christened ' Florence' — too 
long and too romantic a name for household use I She is so quickf^ 
at learning that traiuiug her is next to no trouble. And Mi. C. " ~ 
so pleased with the clever little creature, that he has been 
less aggravating than uaual under a change. Maria wislied to 
me a scene at parting (of course). But I brutally declined partici- 
pating in it, 80 she rushed up to the study with her tears to Mr. C, 
who was ' dreadfully sorry for the poor creature. ' The ' poor crea- 
ture ' had been employing her mind latterly in impressing on Eliza- 
beth, who is weak enough to believe what mischief-makers tell lier, 
rather than the evidence of her own senses, that s)ie was gohig to 
be overworked (I) with only an untrained girl instead of a fine lady 
housemaid for fellow-servant, and in malting lierselt so charming 
and caressing for Elizabeth that her former tyranuies were forgot- 
ten; and Elizabeth, who had looked quite happy at the idea of 
Maria's going ' and a gir! under her,' turned suddenly round into 
wearing a sullen look of victiinhood, and declining silently to give 
me the least help in training the girll All the better for tlie girl; 
and perhaps also all the better for mel 

But it Is a disappointment to find that my Scotch blockhead is 
no brighter for having her ' Bubbly Jock ' taken off herl Such S 
woman to have had sent four hundred miles to ouel Mr. C. always 
speaks of her as 'that horse,' 'that cow.' 'that mooncalfl' 
upon my honour, it is an Injustice to the horse, the cow, and 
the mooncalfl For sample of her procedure: there is a gloaa 
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into the back court consisting of two immense panes of glass; the 
cow has three several times smashed one of these sheets of glass, 
through the same carelessness, neglecting to latch it up! three 
times, in the six months she has been here! and nobody before her 
ever smashed that door I Another thing that nobody before her 
ever did, in all the twenty-eight or niae years I have lived in the 
house, was to upset the kitchen table! and smash, at one stroke, 
nearly all the tumblers and glasses we had, all the china breakfast 
things, a crystal butter-glass (my mother's), a crystal flower vase, 
and ever so many jugs and bowls! There was a whole washing-tub 
full of broken things! Surely honesty, sobriety, and steadiness 
must have grovm dreadfully scarce qualities, that one puts up with 
such a cook; especially as her cooking is as careless as the rest of 
her doings. No variety is required of her, and she has been taught 
how to do the few things Mr. G. needs. She can do them when 
she cares to take pains; but every third day or so there comes up 
sotnething that provokes him into declaring, ' That brute will be 
the death of me! It is really too bad to have wholesome food 
turned to poison.' But I suppose she uuderstands herself engaged 
by the half-year, though I never had any explanation with her, as 
to the second half-year. And so, Heaven grant me patience! 

What a pack of complaints! but, my dear, there is nobody but 
you that I would think of making them to! and it is a certain 
esasing of nature to utter them; so forgive the mean details. 

Love to the Doctor. 

Tour ever affectionate 

jAinB Cabltlb. 

( LETTER 361. 
To Mrs, Austin, The OiU, Annan, 

6 CSbeyne Bow, Chelsea: Nov. 180t. 
Dearest Mary, — ^The box of eggs came yesterday. Another per- 
fect success; not a single egg broken or cracked! The barrel / 
arrived to-day; and Mr. C. has already eaten a quarter of one of 
the fowls, and found less fault with his dinner than he is in the 
habit of doing now. In fact, I look forward to his dinner-time 
with a sort of panic, which the event for most part justifies. How 
I wish this long, weary book were done, for his own sake and for 
everybody's near him. It is like living in a madhouse on the days 
when he gets ill on with his writing. 



/ 
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1 litive a new noman coming aa cook next Tuesday, and intense 
as baa been Mr. C.'s (ibhorrence of the present ■mooncalf,' "cow." 
'brute-beaat.' 1 look for vrard with trepiOntion to Itaviag to teach 
the new-comer all Mr. C.'a things, whicli every woman who comea 
has to be taught, whether she can cook in a geceral wa; or not. 
If the kitchen were only ou tbe aame floor with the room I but I 
have to go down three pairs of slAirs to it, past a garden-door kept 
constantly open in all weathers; and at this season of the year, with 
my dreadful tendency to catch interminable colds, mniiiiig up and 
down these stairs teaching bread-making, and Mr. C.'s fiort of soup, 
and Mr. C.'s sort of puddings, cutlets, &c. &c., is no joke. My 
one constant terror is lest I should fall ill and he unable to go down 
to the kitchen at aU. I dream about that at nlghta. Beally 

m were dead, ;j 

Aod a Btone at my head, ^ 

1 thluk I Bhould be be-tter.> I 

There Is the anxiety about dear Lord Ashburton too; that hn j 
been going on now aomo five weeks; sometimes relieved a little, 
then again worse than ever. 1 have a note in my pocket at thia 
moment which Mr. C. doea not know of, leaving scarce a hope of 
his recovery. As it was not from the doctor, but from Lady A. 'a 
niece, who expresses herself very confusedly, and might have made 
tbe case worse than it is, I decided not to unsettle Mr. C. at hia 
writing with a sight of it; and it has felt burning in my pocket all 
day; and every knock at the door makes my heart jump into my 
throat, for it may be news of his death. 

As this letter won't reach you auy sooner for being posted to- 
night, I will keep it open lill to-morrow in case of another from 
Paris. And if I have more to say I had better keep that till to- 
morrow loo. I write with such a weight on my spirits to-night. 
But always 

Most affectionately yours, 

Jakb Cahltls. 

A note baa just come from Lady Ashburton's sister in London, 
forwarding a telegram just received; ' My Lord has passed a bettel' 
night. Dr. Quain Ihiaks him no worse.' So there is still hope — 
for those who have a talent for hoping. 

' Old beggar'a rhyme on eoMrlug: 

' I'm a poor helpless cmlture, 
Ul.were, £o batter (iMleiiral)' 



I 
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LETTER 262. 
To Mrs, RuwU, 

6 Cheyne Bow: Oeoember 16, 1881 

I should not be at all afraid that after a few weeks my new maid 
would do well enough if it weren*t for Mr. C.'s frightful impatience 
with any new servant untrained to his ways, which would drive a 
woman out of the house with her hair on end if allowed to act 
directly upon her! So that I have to stand between them, and imi- 
tate in a small, humble way the Roman soldier who gathered his 
arms full of the enemy's spears, and received them all into his own 
breast ' It is this which makes a change of servants, even when for 
the better, a terror to me in prospect, and an agony in realisation — 
for a time. 

LETTER 268. 
Mn, Braid, Edinburgh. 

5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Christmas Day, 1881 
Dearest Betty, — ^Here we are, you and I, again at the end of a 
year. Still alive, you and I, and those belonging to us still alive, 
white so many younger, healthier, more life-like people, who be- 
gan the year with us, have been struck down by death. Can we 
do better, after thanking God that we are still spared, than embrace 
one another across the four hundred miles that lie between, in the 
only fashion possible, that is on paper. 

* Merry Christmases,' and 'Happy New Years,* are words that 
produce melancholy ideas rather than cheerful ones to people of 
our age and experience. So I don't wish you a 'mirth,' and a 
'happiness,' which I know to have passed out of Christmas and 
New Year for such as us for evermore ; passed out of them along 
with so much else; our gay spirits, our bright hopes, liviog hearts 
that loved us, and the fre^, trusting life of our own hearts. It is 
a thing too sad for tears, the thought how much is past and gone, 
even while there is much to be cared for. And that is all the dis- 
mals I am going to indulge in at this writing. 

For the rest, we have been in great anxiety about Lord Ashbur- 
ton. It is six weeks past on Monday that he has been hanging be- 
twixt life and death, at an hotel in Paris, where he was taken ill of 

> Oh heavens, the comparison I tt w«a too Xsraib* 
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inflammation of the lungs, on his way to Nice; and all the time I 
have been receiving a letter from Lady A/s sister by her directions, 
or from their travelling physician, Dr. Christison (son of that Rob- 
ert Christison, who used to visit at my uncle Benjamin's in your 
time), every day almost, sometimes two letters in one day; such 
constant changes there have been in the aspect of his illness! The 
morning letter would declare him ' past all human help,' and in 
the eyening would come news of decided ' improvement,' so that 
we couldn't have been kept in greater suspense if we had been in 
the same house with him. The last three days there has been again 
talk of ' a faint hope,' ' a bare possibility of recovery.' And their 
Iiondon physician, who has been five times telegraphed for to Paris, 
called here to-day immediately on his return, directed by Lady A., 
to go and tell us of his new hopes. When I was told Dr. Quain 
was in the drawing-room, I went in to him with my heart in my 
mouth, persuaded he had been sent to break the news of Lord A.'s 
death. My first words to him (he had never been in the house be- 
fore) were, * Oh, Dr. Quain, what has brought you here? * — a re- 
ception so extraordinary that he stood struck speechless, which 
confirmed me in my idea, and I said, violently, 'Tell me at once! 
you are come to tell me he is dead? ' ' My dear lady, I am come to 
tell you no such thing, but quite the contrary I I am come by Lady 
Ashburton's desire to explain to you the changes which again have 
raised us into hope that he may recover.' Then, in the reaction of 
my fright, I began to cry. What a fool that man must have 
thought me I Poor Lady A., who is devotedly attached to her hus- 
band, has nursed him day and night, till she is so worn out that one 
could hardly recognise her (her sister writes). Next to her and 
their child, it is to us, I believe, that he would be the greatest loss. 
He is the only intimate friend that my husband has left in the 
world — his dearest, most intimate friend through twenty years now. 
I told you in my last — did I not? — that I had got a little girl of 
fifteen in place of my fine-lady housemaid; and that the East 
Lothian woman, instead of coming out in a better light when left 
to her own inspirations, was driving Mr. C. out of his senses with 
her blockheadisms and carelessness ; and that, much as I disliked 
changes in the dead of winter, there was no help for it, but to send 
that woman back to a part of God's earth where she had been * well 
thought of (Jackie Welsh had said), and where she * could get 
plenty of good places ' (tlie Goose herself said). A sorry account 
of the style of service now going in East Lothian, I can only say. 
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- 1 kopie I ihall be more comfortable now— for a while, at least 
The little girl is extremely ittteUigent, and aetiye, and willing; is a 
great favourite with her master^ thank Heaven! and has never re* 
quired a cross word from me during the six weeks or so that die 
has beea in the house. The other is a girl of twenty-four, with an 
excellent three years* character, whom I confess I chose out of. some 
dozen that oftered,. more by oharactes tiian outward appearance; she 
is only on a month's trial as yet. I lathev hope she win do; but it 
is too soon to make up my mind in the four days she has been 
with me. 

1 iaolose a poet-office order for a sovereign to buy what you need 
most, and wear it for the sake of your loving 

Jakb W. Cabltlb. 

. JBa9t xc^gards to your husband and dear Geoig& 

LETTEB.264. 
Dr, Buisea, Holm BOl. 

6 QhQjme Bow, Chelsea: Jan. 6; 1888. 
My dear Dr. Russell, — ^At last I send you the promised photo- 
graph. It goes along with this note. Tou were meant to have it 
on New Year's Day ; but I needed to go out for a sheet of millboard, 
and then to cut it to the proper size; and all that, strange to say, 
took more time than I had at my disposal. Tou wonder, peiiiaps, 
what a woman like me has to take up her time with. Here, for ex- 
ample, is one full day's work, not to say two. On the New Tear's 
morning itself, Mr. 0. 'got up off bis wrong side/ a by no means 
uncommon way of getting up for him in these overworked times t 
And he suddenly discovered that his salvation, here and hereafter,, 
depended on having, 'immediately, without a moment's delay,' & 
beggarly pair of old cloth boots, that the street-sweeper would 
hardly have thanked him for, ' lined with flannel, and new bound, 
and repaired generally! ' and ' one of my women ' — that is, my one 
woman and a half— was to be set upon the Job I Alas I a rc^^ular 
shoemaker would have taken a whole day to it, and wouldn't have 
undertaken such a piece of work besides I and Mr. C. scouted the 
idea of emplo3riQg a shoemaker, as subversive of his authority as 
master of the house. So, neither my one woman, nor my half one, 
having any more capability of repairing ' generally ' these boots 
than of repairing the Great Eastern, there waanic^Yi^V^Vst TS!iftk\sQX>K^ 
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sit down OQ the New Year's moming, with a great ugly beast of ■ 
man's boot in my lap, and scheme, and stllch. and worry over it 
tUl night; and next morning begin on the other! There, you see. 
were my two days eaten up very completely, and unexpectedly; and 
■oit goes on, 'always a something' (as my dear mother used 
B»y). 

The accouuts from Paris continue more favourable. Bui thqr 
sound hollow to me somehow. 

Lovo to Mary. 

Tour ever affectionate 

JaNB CAKI.TI.B. 



I 



The following letter fans been forwarded to me ly a ^ 
who modestly desires that his name may not be mentioned. — J. 
A. F. 

7b J. T. 

S Chejne Bow, Chelsea: Psb, 11, 1881. 

I wbh, dear sir, you could have seen how your letter brightened 
up the breakfast- time for my buGband and me yesterday morning; i 
scattering the misanthropy we are both given to at the begiuniq 
of the day, like oilier nervous people who have 'bad nights.' 
wish you could have heard our lyrical recognition of your lettBf— "!J 
its ' beautiful modesty," its ' gentleness, ' and 'genuineness;' abov« 
all I wish you could have heard the tone of real feeling in wliicta 
my husband said, at last, ' I do think, my dear, that is the veij 
nicest little bit of good cheer that has come our way for Bovao. _ 
yearal' It might hare been thought Mr. C. was quite unused te 
expressions of appreciation from strangers, instead of (na 
fact) receiving such almost every day in the year — except Sunday^l 
when there is no post. But, oh. the difference between that gra- 
cious, graceful little act of faith of yours, and the intrusive, imper- 
tinent, presumptuous letters my husband is continually receiving, 
demanding, in return for so much 'admiration,' an autograph per- 
bapsl or to read and give an opinion on some long, cramped M8. of 
the writer's; or to— find s publisher for it eveni or to read soma 
idiotic new book of the writer's [that is a very common form of 
letter from lady admirers] — say a translation from the German (Q . 
and 'write a review of it in one of the quarterlieal' 'It would bi 
a favour never to be forgotteni ' I should think so indeed. 
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Were I to show you the 'tributes of admiration * to Mr. C.'s 
genius, received through the post during one month, you, who have 
consideration for the time of a man struggling, as for life, with a 
gigantic task — ^you, who, as my husband says, are ' beautifully mod- 
est,' would feel your hair rise on end at such assaults on a man un- 
der pretence of admiring him; and would be enabled perhaps, 
better than I can express it in words, to imagine the pleasure it 
must have been to us when an approving reader of my husband's 
books came softly in, and wrapped his wife in a warm, beautiful 
shawl, sajdng simply — * There 1 I don't want to interrupt you, but 
I want to show you my good-will; and that is how I show it.* 

We are both equally gratified, and thank you heartily. When 
the shawl came, as it did at night, Mr. C. himself wrapped it about 
me, and walked round me admiring it. And what think you he 
said? He said, ' I am very glad of that for you, my dear. I think 
it is the only bit of real good my celebrity ever brought you I ' 

Yours truly, 

Jane W. Cabltlb, 

The letter which called out so many praises was this: — 

*Mrs. Thomas Carlyle. Madam, — Unwilling to interrupt your 
husband in his stern task, I take the liberty of addressing you, and 
hope you will accept from me a woollen long shawl, which I have 
sent by the Parcel Delivery Co., carriage paid, to your address. If 
it does not reach you, please let me know, and I shall make in-- 
quiries here, so that it be traced and delivered. I hope the pattern 
will please you, and also that it may be of use to you in a cold 
day. 

* I will also name to you my reason for sending you such a thing. 
My obligations to your husband are many and unnameably great, 
and I just wish to acknowledge them. All men will come to ac- 
knowledge this, when your husband's power and purpose shall be- 
come visible to them. 

' If high respect, love, and good wishes could comfort him and 
you, none living command more or deserve more. 

' You can take a fit moment to communicate to your husband my 
humble admiration of his goodness, attainments, and great gifts to 
the world; which I wish much he may be spared to see the world 
begin to appreciate. 

'I remain, &c., 

*J.T.' 

n.-9 
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7b Mri. Avttin, The GUI, Amuin. 
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S CtiOTne Row: ThutBdaj-, Feb. 

I promised you a voluntary letter, Mary dear; and after all the 
waiting jou are going tog«t a be^ag letter, wliicli U nothing like 
so pleaaant for either Ihe writer or the receiver. But those Iioadoa 
bentit they are creatures without rule or reason, I had juHt made 
an arraugeinent with a grocer, who keeps a lot of them, to let me 
have at least seven new-laid eggs a week ; and the very day the bar- 
gain was concluded the creatures all struck work again, ' except 
one bantam! ' So we are eating away at youra, without any hope 
of reinforccmentlfrom this neigh liourbood. Jane, in a letter to Mr. 
C, kindly oHered to send a second supply from Dimifriesl but, as 
she does not lay them ' within herself ' (as an old Ijidy at Hadding- 
ton uaed to say), it seems more natural that I should apply to you 
who dol We have still enough to last about a week. Thetel I 
have done my begging at the beginning of my letter, instead of re- 
aerving it for a postscript, the common dodge, which deceives no- 
body. And DOW my mind is free to tell any news I may have. 

Tou would hear of my incomparable Email housemaid having 
turned out an incomparable small demon. People say these 
wonderfully clever servants, whether old or young, are always to 
be suspected. Perhaps; stil! a little cleverness is much nicer than 
stupidity to start with. Anyhow I don't need ijj live in vague ap- 
prehensions about either of ray present servants on the ground of 
cleverness. 

But I am well enough content with them as servants go, I have 
arranged tilings on a new footing, which I am in hopes (' hope 
springing eternal in the human mind ') may work better than the 
old one; I have made the cook, who came in place of the Scotch 
one. a general or upper servant; she does all the work upstairs, the 
valeting, &o., besides the cooking; and the new girl is a sort of 
kitchen-maid under her. On this plan there cannot be the 
room for jealousies and squabbles for power, which have tormi 
me ever since I kept two. 

I had a visit the other day which turned me upside down 
the surprise of iti I was putting on my bonnet to go out early 
the day. when Mary came to say there waS"' a lady at the door, 
who would like if I would see her for a few minutes.' The hour 
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being unusual for making calls, and the message being over-modest 
for a caller, I thought it might be some * good lady * with a petition, 
a sort of people I cannot abide, so I asked: ' Is she a lady, do you 
think?* * Well— no, ma'm— I think hardly;' said Mary. 'She 
wouldn't give her name; but she said she came from fishshire, or 
something like that I * * Fishshire? — could it be Dumfriesshire? * I 
said with a veritable inspiration of genius. * Show her up,' and I 
heard a heavy body passed into the drawing-room. I hastened in 
and saw, standing in the middle of the floor, a figure like a hay- 
stack, with the reddest of large fat faces, the eyes of which were 
straining towards the door. The woman was dressed in decent 
country clothes and bore no resemblance to any *lady' 'in the 
created world,' but looked well-to-do. I stared; I didn't know the 
woman from Adam (as the people here say)! 

But she spoke — ' Eh ! I ' she said; ' Lord keep me! Is that you? ' 
— and there was something strangely familiar in the voice. I stared 
again and said — ' Nancy? ' — * Atweel and it's just Nancy,' answered 
the haystack! and then followed such shaking of hands, as if we 
had been the dearest friends. Do you know who it was? Not the 
little Nancy we used to call 'piggy* at Craigenputtock, but the 
great coarse Nancy with the beard. She who said she ' never 
kenned folk mac sic a wark aboot a bit lee as we did ! ' She left 
Craigenputtock to marry an old drunken butcher at Thornhill, 
who, happily for her, died in a few years, and then (as she phrased 
it) she ' had another chance,' and she just took it, as she ' thocht it 
might be her last,' that is, she married again a very respectable man 
of her own age, who is something in the Duke's mines at Sanquhar. 
She bore him one son, who is well educated, and clerk in the San- 
quhar bank. He had been at Holm Hill on some bonk business 
just before I was there last year, and Mrs. Russell had him to tea, 
and said he was a * nice gentlemanly lad.' Well done, Nancy, 
beard and all the rest of it! Her man had been married before, as 
well as herself, and had a son, who is a haberdasher * on his own 
account ' in this neighbourhood, and he had married, and his wife 
was being confined ; and Nancy had been sent up for to ' take care of 

her.' She met one of the Miss W s on the road before leaving 

home, and made her ' put down my address on a bit of paper;' and 
so there she was — the first day she crossed the threshold after being 
in London five weeks! I was really glad to see the creature! she 
looked so glad to see me ; except for the shock my personal appear- 
ance manifestly was to her! I gave her wine and cake, and a little 
present, and she went away in a transport. 
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I iilept away from home last night. 1 Lad goDe lu a place called 
Euling. some seven miles out of Luudou, to visit Mrs. OHpliant— 
she who wrote Iho ' Life of Edward Irving '^and it was ton far to 
cpme back at night. Indeed I never go out after suuset at ibis 
■eaaon. She is a dear little liomelj woman, who speaka the broadest 
East Lothian Scotch, though she has lived in England since she was 
ten yc&K oldt and never was in East Lothian in iier life, except 
passing Ihrougli it in a railway carriage! I 1 Butlier mother was an 
East Lothian woman. I wiah to heaven I bad any place out of 
London, near band, that I could go lo when I libcd; I am always 
90 much the better for a little change. Life is too monotonoufl, 
and too dreary in Uie valley of the Hbadow of Frederick Ibe Qreatl 
I wonder how we shall live, what we sbatl do. where we shall go, 
when that terrible task is ended. 

Kindest regards to Jamie and the bonnic laasies. 

Your aEfeclionate 

J ASK WBLSH OABLTIO, 



LETTER 887. 
2b Miai Oraee WeUh, EdinhurgK 



I 



G Cbeyae Row, Chelsea; Uondoy. Marcli E, 1803. 

My dear Grace, — Tou say you have sent me ■ them,' and you. 
have only sent me it; and you say ' the bead ' is thought a good 
likeness, and I have got only n standing figure. Was it an involun- 
tary omission on your part, or did you fall away from your good 
intention to send ' them '? Revise it if you did, for I want veiy 
much to see the likeness of the young man which is considered tbe 
best. I should like much, to see the young man himself; for me ■■ 
for you, a certain melaucboly interest attaches lo the last of iJH 
large and so bravo a family.' Don't wdt till you bave time aiufl 
heart to write me another nice long letlfiT; but put ' the bead ' ia 
an envelope, and send it at once. 

Mr. 0. was agiiin laid hold of by Mr. A the other day in the 

King's Road, and escorted by him all the way lo Regent Street. 
'Really a good, innocent-heaited man I very vulgar, but he can't 
help that, poor tellowl ' I have never ouce met him in tbe street 
^ce I mode up my mind to speak to iiim, and invite him to call 

■ Bobert Welsh's aeoond son; be too Is dead; died shortlr before hi 



\ 
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for me, which Mr. C. hadn't the grace to do. I used neve 

out without meeting him; but this winter I have taken 

early in the forenoon — ^when he is busy, I suppose; just on 

him pass tlie butcher's door when I was giving him directions about 

a piece of beef. He had a pretty young lady with him, on whom 

he was * beaming * benevolence and all sorts of things. 

I was away a day and night last week at Ealing, visiting Mrs. 
Oliphant. Even that short ' change of air and scene * did me good. 
On the strength I got by it I afterwards went to a dinner party at 
the Rectory, and am to dine out again to meet Dickens, and no- 
body else. The people send their carriage for me, and send me 
home; so in this mild weather the enterprise looks safe enough. 

Such a noise about that * Royal marriage I * I wish it were over. 
People are so woefully like sheep— all running where they see 
others run, and doing what they see others do. Have you heard 
of that wonderful Bishop Colenso? Such a talk about him too. 
And he isn't worth talking about for five minutes, except for the 
absurdity of a man making arithmetical onslaughts on the Penta* 
teuch, with a bishop's little black silk apron on I 

Dear love to you all. Your affectionate 

Jbannib W. Cabltlb. 



LETTER 268. 

Miss Grace Welsh, CraigenviUa, Momingside, Edinburgh. 

6 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: March 17, 1868. 
My dear Grace, — I am wanting to know if your pains keep off. 
I hardly dare to hope it in these trying east winds, which are the 
worst sort of weather for that sort of ailment. The last ten days 
have been horrid with us; all the worse for coming after such a 
summery February. My own head has been in a very disorganised 
state indeed. The cold first came into my tongue, swelling it, and 
making it raw on one side, so that for days I had to live on slops, 
and restrict my speech to monosyllables; then it got into my jaws 
and every tooth in my mouth; and that is the present state of me. 
I am writing with my pocket-handkerchief tied over my lower face, 
and my imagination much overclouded by weary gnawing pain 
there. Decidedly a case for trying your remedy, and I mean to; 
have been thinking of realising some chlorodyne all the week. But 
either it has been too cold for me to venture up to \3afe tooi^sgis^^ ^^ 
Sloane Square, or I have had to go aome^liexe cS^. 



/ 
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It is B comfort to reflect, anyhow, thai I have not brought these 
aches on mjself by niahing 'out for to see' the new PrinceBS. as 
the rest of the nofld did, or to see the illutnioatious. I Lad an 
order sent me from ParisforBeatB for myself and 'n friend 'in the bal- 
cony erected at Bath House — the best for seeiug iu the whole line of 
the procession. But, first, 1 have no taste for crowds; and, secondly, 
I felt it would be so sad, sitting there, when the host and hostess 
were awiiy in aueli sickaeBS and sorrow; aud, thirdly, I was some' 
what of Mr, C. 'a opinion: That this marriage, the whole nation was 
running mad after, was really less interesting to every Individual of 
them than setting a hen of one's own on. a nest of sound eggs would 
be! 

The only interest I take in the little new Princess is founded on 
her previouH poverty and previous humble, homely life. I have 
beard some touching things about that from people connected with 
the Court. When she was on hervisit to the Queen after her engage- 
ment, she always wore a jacket The Queen said, ' I iJiink you 
always wear a Jacket; how is that?' 'Oh, 'said little Alexandra, 
■ I wear it because it is so economical. Tou can wear it with any 
sort of gown ; and you know I have always had to make my owu 
gowns. I have never had a lady's-maid, and my sisters and 1 all 
made our own clothes; I even made my bonneil' Two or three 
days after the marriage she wrote to her mother: 'I am so happy! 
I have Just breakfasled with Bertie' {Albert, her husband); 'and I 
have on a white muslin drcesiog-gown. beautifully trimmed with 
pink ribbon.' Her parents were not so rich as most Loudon shop- 
keepers; had from seven hundred lo a thousand a year. That in- 
teresiB me; aud I also feel a sympathy with her in the prospect of 
the bother siie will have by-and-by. 

Tou have never found the missing photographf I am so bottj 
about it. Please write, ever so little; but I want to know if you 
keep free of pain. I am not up to a long letter. I am glad you are 
going to the Bridge of Allan. It will do Ann good for certain, and 
you probably: andyoowill be able to judge of Grace's ' health with 
your own eyes, which are better than other people's reports. 

I have seen nothing of Mrs. George' lately, though, of c 
she would be in at the show. Love to you all. 

Tour affectionate 

Jamb W. Caelyi 
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LETTER 269. 
Mrs. BusseU, Holm HUL 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Friday, March 21, 1868. 

Yes, my dear, the Doctor was right; the cold in my mouth was 
symptomatic of nothing but just cold in the mouth 1 I was afraid 
myself, for some days, it might turn to a regular influenza; the 
only time I ever had the same sort of thing as bad before being in 
the course of that dangerous influenza I had a good many years 
ago, when I had first to call in Mr. Barnes. But I have got off with 
the ten days of sore tongue and faceache, which is almost cured by 
the west wind we have had for the last two days. 

My aunt Grace has ' suffered martyrs ' (as a French friend of 
mine used to express it) from faceache, and pains of the head, dur- 
ing this last winter; and cured herself (she believes) in a day 
by the new pet medicine chlorodyne. She was in an agony that 
could no longer be borne, and invested half-a-crown in a small bot- 
tle of chlorodyne; and took ten drops every two hours, till she had 
taken as many as fifty; and then fell into a refreshing sleep, and 
(when she wrote) had had no return of the pain for three weeks. 
I haven't much faith in medicines that work as by miracle; and am 
inclined to believe that her pain, having reached its iieight, had 
been ready to subside of itself when the chlorodyne was taken. 
Still, as there might be some temporary relief, more or less, in 
the tiling, I, too, invested in a small phial, and took ten drops when 
I was going to bed one night; and the only effect traceable in my 
case was a very dry dirty mouth next morning. To the best of my 
taste, it was composed of chloroform, strong peppermint, and some 
other carminatives. Has the Doctor used it? The apothecary here 
told me it was not sold much by itself, but that a great deal was 
used in the doctors* prescriptions. 

Did I tell you that Mr. C.'s horse came down with him one day, 
and cut its knees to the bone, and had been sold for nine pounds 1 
It cost fifty, and was cheap at that. My aunt Grace writes, that 
*Mrs. Fergusson is still praying diligently for Mr. C, and that per- 
haps it was due to her prayers that Mr. C. was not hurt on that 
occasionll' 

Your ever affectionate 

J. W. Oablylb. 
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Jfri Braid, Oreen Erid, Edinburgh. 
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S Cheyiie Itov. 
My own Betty,— I am wearying for some aewa of you. I never 
could lay that proverb ' No news ia good news ' suffldenily to heart. 
Whenever I em feeling poorly myself (and I sliould be almost 
Hflhamed to say how often that is the case), I (all to fancying that 
yon are perhaps ill. and nobody to telJ me of it, and I bo far awayl 
It is 80 stupid of Ann and Grace, who take so much fatigue on 
themselves, ia visiting about iq tlieir 'district,' and attending all 
sorts o! meetings, that they don't take a walk out of their district 
now and then to see iinw you are going on. aod tell me when they 
write. Some news of Belly would make a letter from thera infi- 
nitely more gralifyiu;,' than anything they can say about Dr, 
Candliah, and this and the oLher preacher and pray-er; and 
certainly inspire me with more Ohriatian feelings. But, ODCe 
a]], it is their way, and there is no help for 



When I came in from a drive c 
eon ' was waiting for me; and, on 
where the ' person ' had been put 

Helen D , the Sunny Bank 

I never liked Helen so well as 
dear old Sunny Bank 



day lately, I was told ' a per- 

opening the dining-room door, 

wait, I saw, sitting facing me, 

such a surprise I 

Marion, the cook; but anyone from 

■bt to 






n cliargc of some children, at a clergyman's in 
Hampshire, and was paasing through London wilh the children 
and their father, who was returned from India, on their way to tut 
aunt's near Peebles. She would go on to Haddington, ahe said, 
'juBt to look in on them all, but she wouldn't like to stay thera 
now — oh, no!' She was grown very stout and consequential. I 
took her into my bedroom to show her my picture of Bunny Bank, 
which bangs there, and another of the Nungate Bridge; and, while 
looking about, she suddenly exclaimed, 'I declare there is Mrs. 
BraidI' You, loo. are framed in a gilt frame, and bung on the 
wall. The likeness must be very good that she knew you at oncev 
for she bad only seen you twice, she said, 'when you came to 
breakfast.' Her fine talk will astonish the Haddington people 
when she 'looks in upon them.' She spoke very respectfully of 
Miss Donaldson ; ' Miss Jess, ' she said, ' hadn't the same balance of 
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mind that Miss Donaldson had! ' But she was no favourite with 
Miss Jess, and knew it. 

Poor Jackie Welsh has lost her aunt, who had been more than a 
mother to her all her life ; and she seems quite crushed to the earth 
with her grief. Ko wonder; she is so much in need of some one to 
sympathise with her, and nurse her in her frequent illnesses; and 
that one aunt was the only person on earth that she felt to belong 
to, and that belonged to her. Her mother is still alive; but her 
mother has never done anything for her but what she had better 
have left alone — ^brought her into being! And now she (the 
mother) is past being any good to anybody— quite frail and stupe- 
fied. 

Oh, Betty I do you remember the little green thing that I left in 
your care once while I was over in Fife? And when I returned 
you had transplanted it into a yellow glass, which I have on my 
toilet-table to this hour, keeping my rings, &c., in it. Weill I 
must surely have told you long ago that the little thing, with two 
tiny leaves, from my father's grave, had, after twelve months in 
the garden at Chelsea, declared itself a gooseberry-bush I It has 
gone on flourishing, in spite of want of air and of soil, and is now 
the prettiest round bush, quite full of leaves.' I had several times 
asked our old gardener if there is nothing one could do to get the 
bush to bear, if it were only one gooseberry; but he treated the 
case as hopeless. * A poor wild thing. No; if you want to have 
gooseberries, ma'am, better get a proper gooseberry-bush in its 
place! The old Goth! He can't be made to understand that things 
can have any value but just their garden value. He once, in spite 
of all I could beg and direct, rooted out a nettle I had brought 
from Crawford Churchyard, and with infinite pains got to take root 
and fiourish. But, I was going to tell you, one day Lizzy, my 
youngest maid, came running in from the garden to ask me had I 
seen the three little gooseberries on the gooseberry -bush? I rushed 
out, as excited as a child, to look at them. And there they were — 
three little gooseberries, sure enough! And immediately I had 
settled it in my mind to send you one of them in a letter when full 
grown. But, alas! whether it was through too much staring at 
them, or too much east wind, or through mere delicacy in * the 
poor wild thing,' I can't tell; only the result, that the three bits of 
gooseberries,, instead of growing larger, grew every day less, till 

1 It still stands there, green and leafy, and with berries; how «.tc«xi^^«3)Sl 
memorable to me now I 
IL— d* 
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litej reached the smallncss of pin-beada. and then dropped on (he 
ground! I could have cried when Ihii Inwt one went. 

You remember my lililo Charlotte? I had a visit from her yea- 
terd&y; and she looks much moire eedale and proper than when I 
had to put hcT away. She is ' third housemaid at Ihe Marquis of 
Camden's,' and lives in the country, which is good for her, 
sent her complimeota to 'Bclty.' 

My present pair of girls go on very peaceably. They are ndthi 
of Ihem particularly bright; but tbey are attentive, and willii 
and well behaved. I often look back with a shudder 
montha of that East Lothian Elizabetlil Her dinners blackened 
cinders! her constant crashes of glass and china! her brutal man- 
nersl her lumpish insensibility and ingratitude! And to think [hat 
that woman must have been considered above the average of Sast 
Lothian servants, or Jackie Welsh wouldn't have sent her to me. 
What an idea it gives one of the state of things in East Lothian! 

And now good-bye, Betty, dear. There is a long letter for jouj 
■which will, I hope, soon draw me a few lines from you in return, 
I am Ruxious to know how yourself, and your husband, and 
George have stood these cold spring weeks. ULy kind regards to 



Lhoflfl 



Toui ever affectionate ^^M 

liXK Wshsa Oasltio, ^^M 

^^^^K ' LETTER ^M 

^^^^K Mrs. Eueadl. Holm Sm. ^H 

^" ** 5 Ohojoe Bow, ChelflBa: Jane 8, 18W, ^^ 

I had something to tell you which did not find room in my last 
letter. The name of Mrs. Oliphant'a publisher is Blackett; and he 
has a smart wife, who came with him to dinner at Mrs, GliphanfB 
when I was there. They were very (what we call in Scotland) 
'up-making' to nie, and pressed me to visit them at Ealing, whiob 
I hadn't the least thought of doing. Well, some weeks ago, Mr. C 
was just come In from his ride, very tired, and, to do him justice, 
very ill-humoured, when Mary put her head in at the drawing- 
room door and said, 'Mrs. Blackett wished to know if she could 
sec me for a few minutes? ' I went out hurriedly, knowing Mr. 
C.'s temper wouldn't be improved by hearing of people he didn't 
want coming after me, I told Mary to take iJie lady into the 
dining-room (where was no fire), and before going down royBelf 
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put a shawl about me, chiefly to show her she musn't stay. On 
entering the room, the lady's back was to me; and she was standing 
looking out into the (so-called) garden; but I saw at once it wasn't 
the Mrs. Blackett I had seen. This one was very tall, dressed in 
deep black, and when she turned round, she showed me a pale 
beautiful face, that was perfectly strange to me I But I was no 
stranger to her seemingly, for she glided swiftly up to me like a 
dream, and took my head softly between her hands and kissed my 
brow again and again, saying in a low dreamlike voice, ' Oh, you 
dearl you dearl you dearl Don't you know me?* I looked into 
her eyes in supreme bewilderment. At last light dawned on me, 
and I said one word — * Bessy? ' * Yes, it is Bessy 1 ' And then the 
kissing wasn't all on one side, you may fancy. It was at last 
Bessy — not Mrs. Blackett, but Mrs. B , — who stood there, hav- 
ing left her husband in a cab at the door, till she had seen me first. 
They were just arrived from Cheshire, where they had gone to see 
one of his sons, who had been dangerously ill, and were to start by 
the next train for St. Leonards. They had only a quarter of an 
hour to stay. He is a good, intelligent-looking man; and while he 
was talking all the time with Mr. C, Bessy said beautiful things 
about him to me, enough to show that if he wasn't her first love, he 
was at least a very superior being in her estimation. They pressed 
me to come to them at St. Leornards, and I promised indefinitely 
that I would. 

About a fortnight ago, Bessy walked in one morning after 
breakfast. She 'had had no peace for thinking about me; I 
looked so ill, she was sure I had some disease! Had I?' I told 
her 'None that I could specify, except the disease of old age, gen- 
eral weakness, and discomfort.' Reassured on that head, she con. 

fided to me that 'I looked just as Mrs. B had looked when 

she was dying of cancer! ! ' And she had come up, certain that I 
had a cancer, to try and get me away to be nursed by her, and at- 
tended by her husband. Besides she had heard there was so much 
small-pox in London; 'and if I took it, and died before she had 
seen me again, she thought she would never have an hour's happi- 
ness in the world again!' Oh, Bessy, Bessy! just the same old 
woman — an imagination morbid almost to insanity! * Would I go 
back with her that night anyhow?' 'Impossible!* 'Then when 
would I come? and she would come up again to fetch me! * That 
I would not hear of; but I engaged to go so soon as It was a little 
warmer. And to-day I have written that I will come for two or 
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three days on Monday next. She is wearing mourning for the | 

mother aod eldest brother of her busliand, who have hoth died I 

since her marriagt). 

And now I mualn't begin tknother sheet. 

Your ever afTectionate 

J. W. Cabltia 

LETTER 373. 
To Mrt. Austin, The GUI, Annan. 

5 Cheyne Row, Otelsea: Sunday, July 6, IStS. 

My dear little woman. — Every day, since I got your letter, I have 
put off answering it till the morrow, in hope always that the mor- 
row would flud me more up to writing an answer both lung aad 
pleasaat. But, alas! I had best not wait any longer for 'a more 
convenient season,' but juat write a stupid little note, according to 
my present disability; as a time when my head will be clearer, and 
my heart lighter, and my stomach less sick, ts not to be calculated on. 

I went some three weeks ago to St. Leonards, the plessantest 
place I know; and stayed from Monday to Saturday, in circum- 
stances the most fayourable to health tliat could be desired. The 
finest aea air in the world — a large, airy, quiet house close on the 
shore; a carriai;e to drive out in twice aday; aclever physicianior 
host, who dieted me on champagne and the moat nourisliing delica- 
cies; and for hostess, a gentle, graceful, loving woman, who, be- 
sides being full of interest tor me as a heroine of romance, has the 
more personal interest for me of haying been my — servant, about 
thirty years ago; and of having been sincerely mourned by me aa 

"Well, I returned from that visit quite set up; and the improve- 1 
ment lasted some two or three days. Then I turned as sick as a ■ 
dog one evening, and had to take to bed; and the sickness not abat- ' 
ing after two days, during which time, to Mr. C.'a great dismay, 
I could eat nothing at all (nothing in the shape of illness ever 
alarms Mr. C. but that of not eating one's regular meals), Mr. 
Bames was sect for, who ordered mustard blisters to my stomach, 
and unlimited soda-water ' with a httle brandy in it.' In about a 
week I was on foot again— but weak as a dishclouti And that is 
my condition to the present hour. I don't see much chance of bet- 
tering it here— and Mr. C. seems determmed to stick to hia ' work' . 
all this summer and autumn, as he did the lost. It is very bod foP J 
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him, and very bad for the work. He would get on twice as fast if 
he would give himself a holiday. But there is no persuading him, 
as you know; 'vara obstinate in his own wae!'* And as I was 
away last autumn a whole month by myself, I cannot have the face 
to leave him again this year, unless for a few days at a time, when 
I am hardly missed till I am back again. Besides, the present ser- 
vants are not adapted to being left to their own devices. They do 
very well with overlooking and direction; and the week I was at 
St. Leonards nothing went wrong; but, for that long, they could 
have their orders for every day; and as I did not tell them for cer- 
tain what day I should be back, there was a constant wholesome ex- 
pectation of my return. 

Mr. Carlyle has got his tent up in the back area, and writes away 
there without much inconvenience, as yet, from the heat. He has 
changed his dinner hour to half -past three instead of seven; then 
he sleeps for an hour, and then goes for his ride in the cool of the 
evening. 

The horse Lady Ashburton sent him is a pretty, swift little crea- 
ture, and very sure-footed, which is the first quality for a horse 
whose rider always goes at a gallop. But Mr. C. draws many 
plaintive comparisons between this horse and poor old Fritz, as to 
moral qualities. This one ' shows no desire to please him what- 
ever; only goes at its best pace when its head is turned towards its 
own stable ! Fritz was always endeavouring to ascertain his wishes 
and to gain his approbation; it was a horse of very superior sense 
and sensibility, and had a profound regard for hiuL' 

Kindest love to you alL 

Tour ever affectionate 

Jank Cabltlb. 

LETTER 273. 

Mrs, BusseU, Holm HiU, 

6 C!he3nie Bow, Chelsea: Wednesday night, Sept. 16, 1868. 
How absurd of you, my dearest Mary, to make so many apolo- 
gies about a trifling request like thatl Why, if you had asked for 
twenty autographs, Mr. C. would have written them in twenty 
minutes, and would have written them for you with pleasure. 
Certainly, my dear, as I have often said before, faith is not your 
strong point I 

1 Cumberland man^s account of the Scotch. 
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Well, we have done our ' outing," as ibe people here call going 
into the country ; and it is nil tbe ' outing ' we are likely to do till 
next BUiumer (if wo live to see nest Bummcr), unless Lord Ashbut- 
toD should be well enough, and myself well eaougli 
another expedition to the Orange during the winter. 

1 had some idea of going to Folkestone, where Miss Davenport 
Bromley has r house at present, and pressed me to come and talce 
some tepid sea-water baihs. But my experience of the wretched- 
neea of being from liome, with this devilry in my arm, has decided 
me to remain stationary for the present. In spite of the fine air 
and beauty of the Q-range, and Lady Ashburtoa's superhuman 
kindness, I had no enjoyment of anything all tlie three weeks wo 
stayed: being in constant pdn, day and night, and not able to 
comb my own hair, or do anything in which a left arm is needed aa 
well as a right onel I think I told you I had iiad pnin more or less 
in ray left arm for two months before I left London. It waa trifling 
in tlie beginning; indeed, notiiing to speak of, when I did 
move it backworils or upwards. I did not think it worth sending 
for Mr. Barnes about it at first, and latterly he was away at 
sea-side for some weeks, having been ill himself. There 
nobody else I liked to consult; besides, I always flatter myi 
that anything that ails nio more than hsual is sure to be removed' 
by change of scene, so I bore on, in hope that so soon as I got to 
the Grange the arm would come all right. It did quite the re- 
verse, however; for it laecame worse and worse, sod I was 
driven at last to consult Dr. Quain, when he came down to Bee 
Lord A. He told me, before I had spoken a dozen words, thmt 
it wasn't rheumatism I had got, but neuralgia (if any good 
Christian would explain to me the dlflerence between these 
two things I should fuel edified and grateful). It had been pro* 
duced, he said, by extreme weakness, and that I must be stronger 
before any impression could be made on it. Could I tiike quinine? 
I didn't know; I would try; so he sent me quinine pills from Lou- 
don, to be taken twice a day if they gnve me no headache, which 
they don't do, and an embrocation of opium, aconite, camphor, and 
chloroform (I tell you all this that you may ask your Doctor if he 
thinks it right, or can suggsat anything else); morei 
take castor oil every two or three days. I have been followinj 
these directions for a fortnight, and there is certainly an improi 
rnenl in my general health. I feel less cowardly ood less fancil 
and feel less disgust at human food; but although the embrocatioi 
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relieyes the pain while I am appl3riDg it, and for a few minutes 
after, it is as stiff and painful as ever when left to itself. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

Janb CUILTLB. 

Of all these dreary sufferings and miseries, which had been 
steadily increasing for years past, I perceive now, with pain and 
remorse, I had never had the least of a clear notion ; such her in- 
vincible spirit in bearing them, such her constant effort to hide them 
from me altogether. My own poor existence, as she also well knew, 
was laden to the utmost pitch of strength, and sunk in perpetual 
muddy darkness, bj^ a task too heavy for me — task which seemed 
impossible, and as if it would end me instead of I it. I saw no 
company, had no companion but my horse (fourteen miles a day, 
winter time, mainly in the dark), rode in all, as I have sometimes 
counted, above 80,000 miles for health's sake, while writing that 
unutterable book. The one bright point in my day was from half 
an hour to twenty minutes* talking with her, after my return from 
those thrice dismal rides, while 1 sat smoking (on the hearthrug, 
with my back to the jamb, puffing firewards — a rare invention 1) 
and sippinff a spoonful of brandy in water, preparatory to the hour 
of sleep I had before dinner. She, too, the dear and noble soul, 
seemed to feel that this was the eye of her day, the flower of all 
her daily endeavour in the world. I found her oftenest stretched 
on the sofa (close at my right hand, I between her and the Are), 
her drawing-room and self all in the gracefuUest and most perfect 
order, and waiting with such a welcome; ah, mel ah, mel She 
was weak, weak, far weaker than I understood; but to me was 
bright always as stars and diamonds; nay, I should say a kind of 
cheery sunshine in those otherwise Egyptian days. She had al- 
ways something cheerful to tell me of (especially if she had been 
out, or had had visitors); generally something quite pretty to re- 
port (in her sprightly, quiet, and ever-genial way). At lowest, 
nothing of unpleasant was ever heard from her; all that was gloomy 
she was silent upon, and had strictly hidden away. Once, I re- 
member, years before this, while she suffered under one of her bad 
influenzas (little known to me how bad), I came in for three succes- 
sive evenings, full of the * Battle of Molwitz ' (which I had at last 
got to understand, much to my inward triumph), and talked to her 
all my half hour about nothing else. She answered little (* speak- 
ing not good for me,' perhaps); but gave no sign of want of inter- 
est — nay, perhaps did not quite want it, and yet confessed to me, 
several years afterwards, her principal thought was, * Alas, I shall 
never see this come to print; I am hastening towards death instead I ' 
These were, indeed, dark days for us both, and still darker unknown 
to us were at hand. One evening, probably the 1st or 2nd of Oc- 
tober, 1863^but for long years I had ceased writing in my note 
books, and find nothing marked on that to me most memorable of 
dates — on my return from riding, I learned rather with satisfaction 
for her sake that she had ventured on a drive to the General Post 
Office to see her cousin, Mrs. Godby, * matron ' of that ^ii^'^VMSck.- 
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meat; and vrould lake left thera After sleep and diimer, T waa 
BliU without her; ' Well, well, I thought, what a nice little SlOiT 

will ehe bare tu tell me sooul' and lay quietly down ou the sou, 
and comfortably waited — still comfortably, though the time (an 
hour or more) was longer than I had eipecled. At length came 
the welcome sound of her wheels; I started up— she rather lingered 
in appearing, — I rang, got no clear answer, rushed down, and, oh, 
what a sight awaited met Bbewas Htill in the cab, Larkin speaking 
to her (ZiarkiQ lived next door, and for him she bad sent, carefully j 
saving mel) Oh, Heavens! and, atasi both Larkin and I were j 
needed. She had had a frightful slreet-accideat in 8t. Hartln'a, m 
and was now lamed and in agonyl This was the account I got \>xM 
degrees. J 

Hrs. Qodby sent a m^d-servant out with her to catch an omiu- 
bus: maid was stupid, unhelpful, and there happened to be some 
excBvalinn on tiie street which did not permit the omnibus to coioe 
close. Just as my poor little darling was stepping from the kerb- 
stone to run over (maid merely looking ou). a furious cab rushed 
through the interval; she hod to stop Bp^modicaiij. then still more 
spasmodically try to keep from falling flat on the other side, and 
niiaing her poor nuuralgic arm. In vain, Oim latter effort; she did 
fall, lama arm useless for help), and in the desperate eHort she had 
torn the ainewa of the tliigh-bone, and was powerless to move or 
stand, and in pain uospeakuble. Laikin and I lifted her into a 
chair, carried her with all our steadiness (for every shake was mis- 
ery) up to her bed, where, in a few mmules, the good Barney 
luckily found at home, made appearanre with what help there was. 
Three weeks later, this letter gtvea account in her own words. 

The torment of tliose first three days was naturally horrible; bat 
it was right bravely borne, and directly thereupon all thinga look^ 
up, she herself, bright centre of tliem, throwing liglit into all tiunga. 
It was wonderful to see bow in a few days she si:emi:d to be almost 
happy, contented with immunity from pain, and proud to haye 
made (as she soon did) her little bedroom into a boudoir, all in her 
own Ukenoss. She sent tor the carpenter, directed him in every- 
thing, tiad cords and appliances put up for grasping with and gettiUK 
good of her hand, the one useful limb now left. It was wonderfiu 
what she had made of tbat room, by carpenter and housemaid, in a 
few hours— all done In her own image, ns I said. On a little table 
at her right hand, among books and other useful furniture, she 
gaily pointed out to me a dainty little bottle of champagne, from. 
which, by some leaden article screwed through the cork, and need- 
ing only a touch, she could take a spoonful or teaspoonful at any 
time, without injuring the rest; 'Is not that pretty? BxcelleDt 
champagne (Misa Bromley's kind gift), and dues me good, I can lell 
you.' I rcmemher this scene well, and that, in the love of gentle 
and assiduous friends, and their kind little interviews and minis- 
trations, added to the hope she had, her sick room had compara- 
tively an almost happy air, so elegant and beautiful it all was, and 
her own behaviour m it always was. Not many evenings after tho«- 
last of these two leltera, I was sitting solitary over my dreary PruQ^J 
~'~n books, as usual, in the drawing-room, perhaps about 10 F.Xtf ■ 
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room perhaps (without my knowledge) made trimmer than usual, 
when suddenly, without warning given, the double door from her 
bedroom went wide open, and my little darling, all radiant in grace- 
ful evening dress, followed by a maid with new lights, came glid- 
ing in to me, gently stooping, leaning on a fine Malacca cane, sayixie 
lailently but so eloquently, * Here am I come back to you, dearl fi 
was among the bright moments of noiy life — the picture of it still 
vived with me, and will always be. Till now I had not seen her in 
the drawing-room, had only heard of those tentative pilgrimings 
thither with her maid for support. But now I considered the vic- 
tory as good as won, and eveiything fallen into its old course again 
or a better. Blind that we werel This was but a gleam of sun- 
light, and ended swiftly in a far blacker storm of miseries than ever 
before. 

That * bright evening ' of her re-entrance to me in the drawing- 
room must have been about the end of October or beginning of No- 
vember, shortly following these two letters, * Monday evening, No- 
vember 23' (as I laboriously make out the date); *the F b,' 

F and his wife, the pleasantest, indeed almost the only pleas- 
ant evening company we now used to have; intelligent, cheerful, 
kindly, courteous, sincere (they had come to live near us, and we 
hoped for a larger share of such evenings, of which probably this 
was the first? Alas, to me, too surely it was in effect the last I) 
Cheerful enough this evening was; my darling sat latterly on the 

sofa, talking chiefly to Mrs. F ; the F s gone, she silently 

at once withdrew to her bed, saying nothing to me of the state she 
was in, which I found next morning to have been alarmingly mis- 
erable, the prophecy of one of the worst of nights, wholly without 
sleep and full of strange and horrible pain. And the nights and 
days that followed continued steadily to worsen, day after day, and 
month after month, no end visible. It was some ten months now 
before I saw her sit with me again in this drawing-room — in body 
weak as a child, but again composed into quiet, and in soul beau- 
tiful as ever, or more beautiful than ever, for the rest of her ap- 
pointed time with me, which indeed was brief, but is now bless^ 
to look back upon, and an unspeakable favour of Heaven. I often 

think of that last evening with the F s, which we hoped to be 

the first of a marked increase of such, but which to me was essen- 
tially the last of all; the F s have been here since, but with her 

as hostess (in my presence) never more, and the reflex of that bright 
evening, now all pale and sad, shines, privately incessant, into every 
meeting we have. 

Barnes, for some time, said the disease was 'influenza, merely 
accidental cold, kindling up all the old injuries and maladies,' 
and promised speedy amendment; but week after week gave dis- 
mally contrary evidence . ' Neuralgia 1 ' the doctors then all said, 
by which they mean they know not in the least what; in this case, 
such a deluge of intolerable pain, indescribable, unaidable pain, 
as I had never seen or dreamt of, and which drowned six or eight 
months of my poor darling's life as in the blackness of very death; 
her recovery at last, and the manner of it, an unexpected miracle 
to me. There seemed to be pain in every muac\&, \q2£at1 Ns^^^<^^sr^ 
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nerve, no sleep liy night or day, no rest from struggle and desper- 
ate sulferioE. Nobody ever koowu to me could more nobly — ' 
Bilently endure pain; but here for tUe first time I saw ber ' 
qiiislttid, driven hopeless, as it were looking into a ivild chaotic 
universe of boundless woo— ou the horiaon, only death or worse. 
Oh, I have seen such expressions in those de&r and beautiful e3reB 
as exceeded all tragedyl (one night in particular, when she rushed 
desperately out to me, without speech; KOt Isid and nrapped by 
me on the sofa, and gazed silently ou all the old familiar object! 
and me^. Her pain she would seldom spenk of, but, when she did, 
it was in terms as if there were no language for it; 'any honest 
pain, mere pain, if it were of cutting my flesh with knives, or saw- 
ing mv bones, I could hail that as a insury in comparison! ' 

And the doctors, bo fur us I could privately judge, effected ap- 
proiimatel^ to double Ihe disease. We liad many doctors, skilful 
men of their sort, and some of thcra (Dr. Quaia, especially, who 
absolutely would accept no pay. and was unwearied in attendance 
and invention) wore surely among Ihe frieudliest possible; but 
each of them — moat of all each new one — was sure to effect only 
harm, tried some new form of his opiums and narcotic poisons 
without effect; on the whole I computed, 'Had there been no 
doctors, it had been only about half as miserable.' Honest Barnes 
admitted in the end, ' We have been able to do nothing.' We had 
aick-nursea, a varying miscellany. Catholic 'Sisters of Mercy* (fg- 
nomioiously dismissed by ber third or fourth night, the Jnstaul 
she found tliey were in real substance Papist propagandists. Oh, 
that ' S t.v.' when her bell awoke me too, as well as Maggie 
Welsh, and the French nuu had to disappear at once, under rugs 
on a sofa elsewhere, and vanish altogether when daylight camel) 
Maggie Welsh had come in the second week of December, Bnd 
continued, I Ihink, at St. Leonards latterly, till April ended. De- 
cember was hardly out till there began to he speech among the 
doctors of sea-»ide and change of air: the one hope they continaed 
more and more to say; and we also thinking of St. Leonards and 

our Dr. B and bountiful resources there, waited only for 

spring wester, and the poasibility of fliglit thither. How, in all 
this tearing whirlpool ot miseries, anxieties, and sorrows, I con- 
trived to go on with my work is still an astonishment to me. For 
one thing, I did not believe in these doctors, nor that she (if lot 
alone of them) had not yet strength left. Secondly, I always, 
counted 'Frederick' itself to he the prime source of all her so^ 
rows as well as my own; that to end it was the condition of nr"^ 
life to ua both, of which there was a strange dull hope in me. S _ 
above thrice can I recollect when, on stepping out in the moming/J] 
the thought struck me, cold and sharp. ' She will die, and leave 
thee herel' and always before next day I had got it cast out 
of mc again. And, indeed, in all points except one I was as if 
stupefled more or less, and flying on like (hose migrative awalloWH 
of Professor Owen, after my strength was done and coma or drea 
had supervened, till the Meditermaoan Se« whs crossed I But 11 
time altogether looks to me like a dim nightmare, on which it 
still miserable to dwell, and of which I will after tlus endeavoi 
^onJj to give the dates.— T. C. 
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LETTER 274. 
2b M88 Oraee Welsh, Ediriburgh. 

6 Chejne BowrChelsea: Tuesdajf Oct. 20, 1868. 

Tluenk you a thousand times, dearest Grace, for your long, most . 
moving letter. It is not because of it that I write to-day, for I 
was meaning to write to-day at any rate ; indeed, it rather makes 
writing more difficult to me : I have cried so over it, that I have 
given myself a bad headache in addition to my other lamings. 
But a little letter I will write by to-day's post, and a bigger one 
when I am more able. 

I wrote a few lines to Mrs. Craven, in answer to her announce- 
ment of that dear girl's angel death. I told her of my accident, 
and was trusting to her telling you; but as I told her I had kept 
you in ignorance of it in the beginning, lest Elizabeth and you and 
Ann,^ with your terrible experience of such an accident, might be 
alarmed and distressed for me more than (I hoped) there would 
prove cause for; she thought, perhaps, I wished you to remain un- 
aware of it, even when I reported myself progressing more favour- 
ably than could have been predicted. I need not go into the Tiow 
of the fall; I will tell you all * particulars * when I gain more facility 
in writing; enough to say that exactly this day three weeks I was 
plashed down on the pavement of St. Martin-le-Grand (five miles 
from home) on my left side (the arm of which couldn't break the 
fall), and hurt all down from the hip- joint so fearfully, and on the 
already lamed shoulder besides, that I couldn't stir; but had to be 
lifted up by people who gathered round me (a policeman among 
them) and put into a cab. Elizabeth can fancy my drive home (five 
miles), and the getting of me out of the cab and upstairs to bed! 
Wasn't I often thinking of her all the time? 

* My ' doctor came immediately, and found neither breakage of 
the leg nor dislocatioon; but the agony of pain, he said, would have 
been less had the bone broken: I thought of Elizabeth, and doubted 
that! Still, for three days and three sleepless nights it was such 
agony as I had never known before; after that, the pain went 
gradually out of the leg, unless when I moved it, for some bed 

1 Poor Elizabeth had slipped and fallen on the street; dislocated her thigh- 
bone; got it wrong set; then, after long months of misery, midersacL&^^»^> 
ting of it * right *— but is lame to this day. 
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operalions, Sic., &c. But the arm, with its complicatioii of Bprain 
aad Dcuralgia, has given ms a sod time, till these ladt two day* that 
it bas returoed almnst 1o the state it was in before the fall, 
week ago Mr. Barnes made me gel out of bed for fear of 'a bad 
back,' and ml on end on a soFa in my bedroom, like Miss Biffin (the 
little egg-shaped woman that used to be shown; and two days ago 
he compelled me to walk a few steps, supported nith his arms, and 
to do the same thing at least twice a daj. Ii has been a case of 
'lacerated sinews;' and he said the tendency of the muscles was to 
contract tiieniselvea after such a ihing. and if I did not force myself 
to put down my foot now and then, I should never be able to walfe 
at alll Such a threat, and his dctonnlned manner, enabled me to 
make the eflnri, which ensU, I can tell you, But, at whatever cost 
of pain and nervousness, I have to-day passed tlirough the door of 
my bedroom (which opens into the drawing-room luckily), using 
one of the maids as a crutch ; m> you sec I am already a good way 
towards recovery, for which I fool, every moment, deep thankful- 
ness to Qml. To have experienced such agony, and to be delivered 
from it comparatively, makes one feci one's dependence as nothing 
else does. 

For the rest, as dear Betty is always saying, ' I have mony mer- 
cies.' My servants have been most kind and unwearied in their 
attentions: my friends more like sisters or mothers than commoo- 
placo friends. Oh, I shall have such wonderful kinduesses to tell 
you of when lean write freely! My third cousin, Mrs. Qodbj, and 
several others, wished to sttiy witli me; but the 'nursing' I needed 
was of quite a menial sort; I should still have sought it from my 
servants, and a lady-nurse wotild only have given them more to do, 
and been dreadfully in the way of Mr. C. Hy great object, after 
getting what waiting on I absolutely needed, has been that the 
usual quiet routine of the iiouse should not be disturbed around 
Mr. C, who thinks, I am sure, that he baa been victimised enou^ 
in having to answer occasional letters of inquiry about me. And 
now I must conclude tor the present I am bo sorry for poor 
Robert's fingers. Be sure to send me the copy of Grace's ' words to 
her mother. Oh, poor eoulsl what woe, and what mercyl 
Tour loving niece, 

Jane W. Carltlb, 

1 Tba poor niece's. 
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LETTER 275. 
Mrs, BumU, Holm Hill, ThornhtH 

5 Che3nie Bow, Chelsea: Monday, Oct. 96, 1868. 

Dearest Mary, — Though I still write to you in pencil I have pro- 
gressed. I walk daily from my bedroom to the drawing-room, after 
a fashion; my sound arm round Mary's neck, and her arm round 
my waist. I think there is more nervousness than pain in the dif- 
ficulty with which I make this little journey. For the rest, I don't 
lie much on my sofa, but sit on end. I cannot, however, sit up at 
table to write with pen and ink; I must write with cushions at my 
back, and with the paper on my knees; in which circumstances a 
pencil is less fatiguing than pen and ink, as well as less destructive 
to my clothes. 

The unlucky leg will in a week or two, I hope, be all right. I V 
have no pain whatever in it now, except when I try to use it; and ^ 
then the pain is not great, and gets daily a trifle less. But my arm ^ 
is still a bad business; especially at night I suffer much from it -^ 
It spoils my sleep, and that again reacts upon it and makes it worse. ^ ^ 
I cannot satisfy myself how much of the pain I am now suffering ^ 
is the effect of the fall — how much that of the old neuralgia; and '-c; 
Mr. Barnes can throw no light on that for me, or suggest any *,' 
remedy: at least he doesn't. It seems to me he regards my leg as 5^, 
his patient, and my arm as Br. Quain's patient, which he has j^ 
nothing to do with; and he is rather glad to be irresponsible for it, r> JS 
seeing nothing to be done! He did once say in a careless way that \^^ 
plain bark and soda, 'one of the most nauseous mixtures he '^ 
knew of in this world,' was better than *my quinine;* but when "^ 
I asked, would it have as good an effect on my spirits as the ^V 
quinine had had, he said, 'Oh, I can't promise you that; it would vl^^ 
probably make you sick and low; better keep to your lady-like 
quinine 1 ' 

Ask the Doctor if he sees any superiority in plain bark and soda? 
I don't care how nauseous a medicine is if it do me good. 

Another of my uncle Robert's daughters has died of consumption. 
Grace (my aunt) has written me a long, minute account of her 
death-bed — one of the saddest things I ever read in my life. It 
quite crushed down the heart in one for days. The poor young 
woman's sufferings, and the deaf mother's, and, oh, such a heap 
of miseiy is set before one so vividly; and then. \iL'i^iOTiStfJ»SLWs\ "V 
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ia & comfort to know Ihat the dying girlwM supported througli tet 
terrible trial by her religious faiiii &uil hope; a comfort, and the 
only comfort possible, conci:ivaljIc— if it Uad stopped there. Bat 
yoH know my feelings about religious eicitemenl — ecstatics; I caihl 
not regard that as a genuine elemeut of religion. Was not Chria^l 
Himself, ou the cross, calm, simple! Did He not evcu pray Iha^fl 
if it were possible, the cup might pasa from Him? Was Qiere erev I 
in the whole history of Hie life a truce of ezcitement? The fuse 
anil excitement that seem to have gone on about tbiB poor youDg 
death-bed, then, jars on my mind; the working up of the sufTerer 
herself, and the working up of themselves (the onlookers) into ■ 
sort of hysterical ecstasy is almost as painful to me as the reet of 
the sad buBinoss; I feel it to be agetting-up of ndealh-bed scene to 
1)0 put iuto a tracti And in the heart of it all such an amount of 
real terrible anguish; and the grand solemn faith that could beai 
all, and triumph over all, harrassed by earthly iril«rference and 
cxcitatlonat I will send the letter; perhaps you will flad all this 
wrong in rae; we could never agree about the ' revivals.' NoYta _ 
mind; we love one another all the same. 

My kindest regards to the Doctor. 

Your affectionate 

Jane Cxblyi^. 

Send back Qrace's letter. 



LETTEIl 278. 
Zb JUtM Mwrgaret Welah, LMierpool. 

Cbelaea: November 3, IBSS. 

Dearest Maggie, — The very sight of your letter was a relief tol 
me, for I knew that unless dear Jackie had t)eea a little better yovl 
couldn't have written asmuch! N^exttime do write a mere bulletin, V 
or I can't press you lo 'be quickl ' From the account you give, I 
draw far belter hope about him than. I dare say, you meant to give 
io writiog it. But there seems to be so much vitality in the poor 
little fellow; his caring to he read to, his little speech, all that 
sounds as if there were a good basis of life at the bottom of all tl 
illnesB, God grant he may soon l>e pronounced couvalesoenll 

I am very convalescent I I can move about the room with a Btic 
and the pain in my arm has Iwen considerably less for the It 
days, when I make no attempt to move it more than it likes. I k 
tribute the improvement to a new medicine^ recommended to m 
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Carlyle's friend, Mr. Poxton, who had been cured by it. Before 

taking it I asked the advice of Dr. B at St. Leonards (a man of 

real ability), and he sent me a proper prescription, and directioDS 
about using it. It is called Iodide of Potash, and is taken with 
quantities of fluid ; and along with it have to be taken pills of Valeri- 
ate or Quinine. If it cures me, and you ever need curing, you shall 
have the prescription. 

In the beginning of the arm-business, some four months ago now, 
I fancied I had given my arm an unconscious sprain, as the pain 
in attempting to move it preceded any aching or shooting, inde- 
pendent of attempting to move it. The Doctor persuaded me ' it 
was all neuralgia.' Since my accident that sprained feeling has 
been dreadful, till within the last .few days. And though Mr. 
Barnes always declared ' it was all rheumatism,' it has been impos- 
sible to persuade me that the same blow received on my shoulder 
and hip-joint at the same time, and damaging the sinews in my 
thigh, would not damage the sinews in my arm also. ' That stands 
to reason ' (as old Helen used to say). 

Of course, if rheumatism is about in one, it will gather to any 
strained part; and so there has been plenty of rheumatic pain, besides 
the pain from the hurt. But I am certain it is more than rheumatism 
that hinders me from lifting my arm. And having a faculty of 
remembering things long after date, I remembered the other day 
that I took to using the dumb-bells for two or three days, to make 
myself stronger par woe force, when I was feeling so weak and ill 
early in summer (it must have been just before I noticed the stiff- 
ness of my arm), and that I left them off because my arms felt too 
weak to use them, and ached after. It would be a comfort to my 
weak mind to be assured that I, then and there, sprained some 
sinew in my arm, and all the rest would have followed in the course 
of nature; and I might give up vague terrors about angina pectoris, 
paralysis, disease of the spine, &c. &c. Best stop. 

Yours affectionately, 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 277. 

Mrs. SimmondSf OaJdey Street, Cheslea, 

5 Cheyne Row: Nov. 8, 1868. 
My darling, — I am so thankful that you are all right. And to 
think of your writing on the third day after your confinficcL«o*•^3s>» 
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most legible — indeed, the oa\y legible — note I evei bad from jou in 

Now about tliis cotnplimctit offered me. which you are pleased to 
call a ' favor ' (to ;ou), I don't know what to eay. I wish I could 
go and talk it over; but, even if I could go in a cab one of these 
Deic diy days, I couldu't drive up your stairs in a cab! I should be 
greatly pionJied that your baby bore a name of mine. But the God- 
motherhood? There seems to me one objection to that, which ia a 
fatal one — I don't belong lo the Snglish Church; and the Scotch 
Church, which I do belong to, rccognines no Oodfatliers and God- 
mothnrs. The father lakes all the obligations on himself (serves him 
rightll. I was present at a Church of England christening forlho 
first time, when the Blunts took mo to see their baby christened, and 
it looked to me a very solemn piece of work; and that Mr. Uaurice 
aod Julia Bluot (the Godfather and Godmother] had to take upon 
themselves, before God and man, very solemn engagements, which 
It was to be hoped, they meant to fulfil! I should not have liked to 
bow and murmur, and noderlake all they did, without meaning to 
fulfil it according to my best ability. Now. my darling, how could 
I dream of binding myself lo look after the spiritual welfare of any 
earthly baby? I, who have no confidence in my own spiritual wei- 
farel I am not wanted to. it may perhaps be answered — you mean 
to look after that yourself without interference. What are these 
spoken engagements then? A mere form; that is. apiece of bum- 
bug. How could T, in cold blood, go through with a ceremony in 
achurch. to which neither the otliers nor myself attach a grain of ver- 
acity! If you can say anything to the purpose, I am very willing 
to be proved mistaken; and iu that case very williug to stand God- 
mother to a baby that on the third day is not at all redl 
Yours affectionately, 

JiSK OASLYIjK. 

LETTER 278. 
3frf. Bimmonda, 8S Oakley Street, OlisUea. 

B OhejuB Eow; Friday, Not. XI, 1868. 

Dear Pet, — I am not the least well, and should Just about as soon 
walk overhead into the Thames as into a roomful of peoplel At 
the same time, X wish to pay my respects to the baby on this her 
neit grand performance after getting herself born, and to place ia 
her small hands a talisman worthy of the occasion, and suitable to a 
baby born on ' All Saints' Day ' (whatever sort of day that may b6). 
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As I shouldn't at all recommend running a long pin into the crea- 
ture, I advise you to wear the brooch in its present form till the 
baby is sufficiently hardened, from its present pulpy condition, to 
bear something tied round its throat, without fear of strangulation 1 
And then you may remove the pin, and attach the talisman to a 
string in form of a locket. But what is it? 'What does it do ' (as 
a servant of mine once asked me in respect of * a lord '). What it is, 
my dear, is an emblematic mosaic, made from bits of some tomb 
of the early Christians, and representing an early Christian device: 
the Greek cross, the palm leaves, and all the rest of it. Worn by 
the like of me, I daresay it would have no virtue to speak of; but 
worn by a baby born on All Saints' Day! it must be a potent charm 
against the devil and all his works one would think, for it is a per- 
fectly authentic memorial of the early Christians. 

I hope you didn't go and drop the 'Jane ' after all! Bless you 
and it 

Affectionately yours, 

Janb Baillib Welsh Cabltlb. 

LETTERS 279-282. 

Four Short Lbttbrs. ^ 

About the beginning of January (1864) there were thought to be 
perceptible some faint symptoms of improvement or al&tement; 
which she herself never durst believe in; and indeed to us eager 
on-lookers they were faint and uncertain— nothing of real hope, 
except in getting to St. Leonards so soon as the season would 
permit. 

Early in March, weather mild though dim and wettish, this sad 
transit was accomplished by railway; I escorting, and visiting at 
every stage ; Maggie Welsh and our poor patient in what they called 
a ' sick carriage,' which indeed took her up at this door, and after 

delays and haggles at St. Leonards, put her down at Dr. B 's; 

but was found otherwise inferior to the common arrangement for a. 
sick person (two window-seats, with board and cushion put between), 
though about five or six times dearer, and was never employed 
again. She was carried downstairs here in the bed of this dreary 
vehicle (which I saw well would remind her, as it did, of a hearse, 
with its window for letting in the coffin); she herself, weak but 
clear, directed the men. So pathetic a face as then glided past me 
at this lower door I never saw nor shall see! And the journey — and 
the arrival. But of all this, which passed without accident, and 
which remains to myself unforgetable enough, and sad as the realms 
of Hades, I undertook to say nothing. 

Her reception was of the verv kindest; her adjustmenV^^^^ 
Maggie and one of our maids (m fine, airy, q^okX xwstDa»\x^^^'^% 
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house, with the loYin^ and skilful hosts), I saw in a few hoars con- 
pletcd to my satisfaction, far beyond expectation. She heraelf said 
little; but sat in her pure, simple dress. &c., looking, though sor- 
rowful, calm and thankful. At length I left the house (or indeed 
they almost pushed me out, ' not to miss the last train,' which I 
saved only by half a moment by hot speed and good luck), and got 
home in a more hopeful mood than I had come away. Solely, in 
my last cab (from Waterloo Station), I had stuck my cap (a fine 
black velvet thing of /t«r making) too hurriedly into my pK>cket, and 
it had hustled out, and in the darkness been left. Loss irrecovera- 
ble, not noticed till next morning, and which I still regret. ' Ob, 
nothing! * said she, cheerily and yet mournfully, at our next meet- 
ing. ' i will make you a new cap when I am able to sew again.' 
But I think, in effect, she never sewed more. 

Maggie's daily bulletin was indistinct and an::biguous, but strove 
always to be favourable, or really was so. I sat busy here; gener- 
ally wrote to my poor darling some daily line ; got from her now and 
then some word or two, but always on mere practical or household 
matters; seldom or never any confirmation of Maggie's reading of 
the omcus. In the last week of March (as covenanted) I made my 
first visit (Friday till Monday, I think). Forster and Mrs. P. went 

with me, but did not see her. I stayed at Dr. B *s, they at a 

hotel, where was dining, &c. Whether this was my first visit to her 
there I strive to recollect distinctly, but cannot. I seem to have 
even seen but little of her, and certainly learned nothing intimate; 
as if she rather avoided much communication with me, unwilling to 
rob me of the doctor's confident prognostications, and much unable 
to confirm them. Her mood of fixed, quiet sorrow, with no hope in 
it but of enduring well, was painfully visible. I had just got rid of 
my vol. v., deeply disappointed latterl}^ on finding that there must 
be a sixth. Hades was not more lugubrious than that book too now 
was to me; and yet there was something in it of sacred, of Orpheus- 
like (thougli I did not think of * Orpheus ' at all, nor name my dar- 
ling an * Eurydice ' I) and the stern course was to continue — what 
else? 

In the end of April brother John came to me. Before this it had 

been decided (since the B 's, who at firet pretended that they 

would, now evidently would not, accept remuneration from us) that 
a small furnished house should be rented, and a shift made thither; 
which was done and over about the time John came. I was to re- 
move thither with mjr work (so soon as lif table). He by himself 
made a preliminary visit thither; then perhaps another with me; 
and at his return I could notice (though he said nothing) that he 
meant to try staying with us there; which he did, and surely was of 
use to me there. 

Early in May this (Chelsea) house was left to Larkin's care (who 
at last came into it, letting his own); and all of us had reassembled 
in the poor new hospice (* 117 Marina, St. Leonards '), studious to 
try our best and utmost there. Maggie Welsh had to return to 
Liverpool (to nurse a poor little child-nephew who was dyin^. I 
did not find Maggie at St. Leonards; but the good Mary Craik 
(Professor's Mary, from Belfast), by my Jeannie's own suggestion, 
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was written to, came directly, and did as well; perhaps more 
quietly, and thus better. 

In those seven or eight months of martyrdom (October 1868 — 
May 1864) there is naturally no record of the poor dear martyr's 
own discoverable; nothing but these small, most mournful notes 
written with the left hand, as if from the core of a broken heart, 
and worthy to survive as a voice de profundis, Maggie's part, 
which fills the last two pages, I omit. The address is gone, bat 
still evident on inference. 



T, Ca/rlyle^ Esq,, OheUea, 

St Leonards: Friday, April 6, 1884. 
Oh, my own darling! God have pity on usl Ever since the day 
after you left, whatever flattering accounts may have been sent 
you, the truth is I have been wretched — perfectly wretched day 
and night with that horrible malady. Dr. B. knows nothing about 
it more than the other doctors. So, God help me, for on earth is 
no help ! 

Lady A. writes that Lord A. left you two thousand pounds — ^not 
in his will, to save duty — but to be given you as soon as possible. 
' The wished for come too late! ' Money can do nothing for us 
now. 

Your loving and sore suffering 

Ja»b W. CUILTLB. 

To-day I am a little less tortured— only a little; but a letter hav- 
ing been promised, I write. 

T, Carlyle, Esq,, OheUea, 

St Leonards: April 19, 1864. 

It is no * morbid despondency; * it is a positive physical torment 
day and night — a burning, throbbing, maddening sensation in the 
most nervous part of me ever and ever. How be in good spirits or 
have any hope but to die I When I spoke of going home, it was to 
die there; here were the place for living^ if one could 1 It was not 

my wish to leave here. It was the B s* own suggestion and 

wish that we should get a little house of our own. 

Oh, have pity on me I I am worse than ever I was in that terri- 
ble malady. I am, 

Tours as ever. 
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T, Carlifle, Ekq., Cheltea. 

St. Leoaarda-oii-Sea: April WSi, 18M. 
Oh, myhusbaad! I am suffering torments! each day I suifer 
more horribly. Oh, I would like you beside me! I am terribly 
alone. But I don't want to interrupt your work. I will wait till 
we are in our own hired house; and then if am no better, yon most 
come for a day. 

Tour own wretched 

J. W. O. 
To the Misses Welsh, Edinburgh. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea:* end of April, 1864. 

My own dear Aunts, — I take you to my heart and kiss you fondly 
one after another. God knows if we shall ever meet again ; and 
His will be done! My doctor has hopes of my recovery, bat I my- 
self am not hopeful ; my sufferings are terrible. 

The malady is in my womb — you may fancy. It is the conse- 
quence of that unlucky fall ; no disease there, the doctors say, but 
some nervous derangement. Oh, what I have suffered, my aunts! 
what I may still have to suffer! Pray for me that I may be ena- 
bled to endure. 

Don't write to myself; reading letters excites me too much. 
And Maggie tells me all I should hear. I commit you to the Lord's 
keeping, whether I live or die. Ah, my aunts, I shall die; that is 
my belief! 

Jane Cablyi^b. 

LETTER 283. 

With a violent effort of packing and scheming (e.g., a box of 
books with cross-bars in it, and shelves which were to be put in, 
and make the box a press, &c. &c.), in all which Larkin and Mag- 

§ie Welsh assisted diligently, I got down to Marina on one of the 
rst days of May. Dreary and tragic was our actual situation 
there, but we strove to be of hope, and were all fixedly intent to do 
our best. The house was new, clean, light enough, and well aired; 
otherwise paltry in the extreme — small, misbuilt every inch of it ; a 
despicable, cockney, scamped edifice; a rickety bandbox rather 
than a house. But that did not much concern us, tenants only for 
a month or two — nay, withal there were traces that the usual in- 
habitants (two old ladies, probably very poor) had been cleanly, 

> Probably still in Dr. Br-^-'s house there. The next letter is expressly 
daM froxQ the new iiired house, ^iaggie still there, but just about to leave. 
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neat persons, sensible, as we, of the sins and miseries of their 
scamped, despicable dwelling-place, poor, good souls 1 

In a small back closet, window opposite to door, and both al- 
ways open, I had soon got a table wedged to fixity, had set on end 
my book-box, changing it to a book-press, and adjusted myself to 
work, quite tolerably all along, though feeling as if tied up in a 
rack. One good bearoom there was in the top story, looking out 
over the sea — this was naturally hers; mine below and to rearward 
was the next best, and, by cunning adjustments curtains impro- 
vised out of rugs and ropes were made to exclude the light in some 
degree and admit freely the air currents. We made wiUi our knives 
about a dozen little wedges as the first thing to keep the doors open 
or ajar at our will, their own being various in that respect 1 To put 
up with the house was a right easy matter, almost a solacement, in 
sight of the deep misery oi its poor mistress, spite of all her striv- 
ing. 

The first day she was dressed waiting my arrival, and came pain- 
fully resolute down to dinner with us, but could hardly sit it out; 
and never could attempt again. With intellect clear and even in- 
ventive, her whole being was evidently plunged in continual woe, 
pain as if unbearable, and no hope left; in spite of our encourage- 
ments no steady hope at all. On the earth I have never seen so 
touching a sight! She drove out at lowest three or four times a 
day — ultimately long drives (which John took charge of to Battle, 
to Bexhill regions seeking new lodgings — alas, in vain !). Her last 
daily drive from four to half-past five was always with me, my 
day s work now done. She was evidently thankful, but spoke 
hardly at all; or, if she did for my sake, on some indifferent mat- 
ter, naming to me some street oddity, locality, or the like; those 
poor efforts now in my memory are the saddest of all, beautiful to 
me, and sad and pathetic to me beyond all the rest. On setting her 
down at home I directly stepped across to the livery stable, and 
mounted for a rapid obligate nde of three hours: rides unlike any 
I have ever had in the world ; more gloomy and mournful even 
than the London ones, though by no means so abominable even, 
one's comjjany here being mainly God's sky and earth, not cockney- 
dom with its slums, enchanted aperies and infemalries. I rode far 
and wide, saw strange old villages (a pair of storks in one) saw 
Battle by many routes (and even began to understand the Harold- 
William duel there. Strange that no English soldier, scholar, or 
mortal ever yet tried to do it). Battle, town and monastery, in the 
calm or in the windy summer gloaming, was a favourite sight of 
mine; only the roads were in parts distressing (new cuts, new cock- 
ney scamped edifices, and railways and much dust). Crowhirst 
and its yew, that has seen (probably) the days of Julius Csesar as 
well as William the Conqueror's, and ours. But that is not my 
topic. In the green old lanes with their quaint old cottages, good 
old cottagers, valiant, frugal, patient, I could have wept. In the 
disastrous, dust-covered, cockneyfying parts my own reeling had 
something of rage in it, rage and disgust. It was usually after 
nightfall when I got home. Tea was waiting for me; and eolentl^ 
my Jeannie (as I at length observed) to preside o^ei ^ V^^xafcX w? 
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met), directly after which she went up to bed. Hastlnga, St. 
Leonards. Battle, Rye, Winchclsea, Bcacbj Head. intrinBically all 
n beautiful region (when doI cockneyfled, and tttmed to cheap and 
nasty cliaos and the mortar tubs), aad yet in the world ia do place 
I should so much ahudder to see ag^n. 

We have various visitors— Forater, Twialeton. Woolner — and 
none of Cliesc could she see; notevenMiasBroraley, who came twice 
for a day or more, but in vain — except the last lime. Just one hur- 
ried glimpse. Nothing could so indicate lo what a depth of despair 
the ever gnawing pain and boundless misery had sunk this ouce 

bi'ichlest and openeet of huouin souls. The B s continued 

with unwearied kindness doing, and hoping, and endeavouring; 
but that also, even on the Doctor's part much more on her own. 
began to seem futile, unsuccessful ; good old Barnes came ooce 
(fast falling into imbecility and Snia, poor man), said: 'Uahl 
intrinsically just the same; however, Uie disease will burn itself 

About the middle of June (leaae was to end w[tb that month, and 
lier own house, especially her own room there, had grown liorrible 
lo her thoughts) she moved that we alio ttld euf^ge the houiie till end 
of July; which was done. But,alast before Juncendedthingshad 
grown still more intolerable; sleep more and more impossible, and 
ahe wished to be off from the July bargain — would the people have 
consented? (which tliey would not) — so that the question what to 
do became darker and darker. ' If your room at Chelsea had a new 
paper? ' somebody suggested; and MissBromley had undertaken to 
get it done. This of the ' new paper' went into my heart as nothing 
else bad done, ' so small, so helpless, faint;' and to the present liour 
it could almost make me weepi II was done, however, by-and-by; 
and under changed omens. Thank Qod. 

But in the meanwhile, hour by hour, things were growing more 
intolerable. Twelve successive nighla of burning summer, totally 
without sleep; morning after the eleventh of them she announced 
a fixed resolution of her own, and the next morning executed il. 
Set off by express train, with John for escort, to London; would 
try Mrs. Forster's instead of her own horrible room: but would go 
(we could all see) or else die. Miss Bromley, who had again come, 
she consented to see in passing into the train; one moment only, a 
squeeze of the hand, and adieu. With a stalely, almost proud step, 
my poor martyred darling took her place, John opposite her, and 
shot away. 

At the Forsters' she had some disturbed sleep, not much; and 
next morning ordered John to make ready for the evening train to 
Dumfries (to sister Mary's, at the Gill), and rushed along all night, 
330 miles at once^n tridy heroic remedy of nature's own prescrib- 
ing, which did by quick steps and stmggles brine relief. 

The Gill, sister Mary's poor but ever kind ana generous human 
habitation, isa small farmhouse, sevenmiles beyond Annan, twenty- 
seven beyond Carlisle, eight or ten miles short of Dumfries, and. 
therefore, twenty.two or twenty-four sliort of Tbornhiil, through 
both of which the 8. W. RHilway passes. Scotsbrig lies some ten 
miJea northward of the Gill (road at right angles to the Carlisle and 
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Dumfries Kailway): passes bv Hoddam Hill, even as of old — and 
at Ecclefecban, two miles from Scotsbrig, crosses the Cariisle, 
Moffat or Calendonian Railway— enough for the topography of 
these tragic things. — T. C. 

T, Oarlyle, Esq., 117 Marina, 8t. Leonards-tm-Sea. 

The GiU: July 15, 1864. 

Oh, my dear, I am quite as amazed as you to find myself here, so 
promiscuous! I had given up all idea of Scotland when I left St. 
Leonards; felt neither strength nor courage for it; but postponed 
projects till I saw what lay for me at Palace-Gate House. I found 
there much kindness, and much state, and a firm expectation that I 
was merely passing through! And if they had wanted me ever so 
much to stay, there was not a bed in the house fit to be slept in 
from the noise point of view! Cheyne Row full of Larkins; and 
my old room in the same state: horrible was the idea to me! The 
Blunts perhaps out of town; London very hot! I did sleep some 
human sleep in my luxurious bedroom, all crashing with wheels; 
but only the having had no sleep the night before made me so clever! 
I could not have slept a second nignt. No, there was nothing to be 
done but what I did — turn that second night to use, travel through 
it, and not try for any sleep until there was some chance of getting 
it; that night on the road 'was nothing like so wretched as those 
nights at Marina. I drank four glasses of champagne in the night 1 
and took a good breakfast at Carlisle. John was dreadfully ill- 
tempered: we quarrelled incessantly, but he had the grace to be 
ashamed of himself after, and apologise. On the whole, it was a 
birthday of good omen. My horrible ailment kept of! as by en- 
chantment. 

Mary is all that one could wish as hostess, nurse, and sister. She 
has had something of the sort herself, and her sympathy is intelli- 
gent. 

I am gone in for milk diet: took porridge and buttermilk in 
quantity last night, and slept, with few awakenings, all night; had 
a tumbler of new milk at eight, and got up to breakfast at nine. I 
am very shaky, you will see, but, oh, so thankful for my sleep and 
ease — would it but last! John went to Dumfries yesterday after- 
noon; and all who had been about me being gone, I felt like a child 
set down out of arms, but am contriving to totter pretty well so far. 
John was to be here to-day some time. 

I am very sorry for you with those idiot servants. Mary * proved 

i Servant now (privately) in a bad way, aatQXiiBAk^s<dkX ^ 
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herself of no earthly use to me, besides being sulky and conceited. 
Mfuy Oraik is your only present stay; kiss her for me, dear, kind, 
good girl. I will write to her next. I am so sorry at having had 
to leave her in such a mess. 

James Austin had already got a nice carriage for Mary to drive 
me about in. Oh, they are so kind, and so polite 1 

Your own 

J. W. 0. 

^BXTBACTS FROM LeTTEBS. 

Mrs. Carlyle's letters, during the remainder of the summer, are 
a sad record of perpetually recurring suffering. The carriage broke 
down in her second drive with her sister-inTaw, and she was vio- 
lently shaken. Mrs. Austin gave her all the care that love had to 
bestow; but in a farmhouse there was not the accommodation 
which her condition required, and her friend Mrs. Russell carried 
her off to Holm Hill, where she would be under Dr. RusseU's im- 
mediate charge. A scries of short extracts from the letters to her 
husband will convey a sufficient picture of her condition in body 
and mind. The most touching feature in them is the affection 
with which she now clung to him. Carlyle*s anxiety, at last awake, 
had convinced her that his strange humours had not risen from 
real indifference. John Carlyle, the doctor, with whom she had 
travelled, had been rough and unfeeling. — J. A. F. 



To T, Ckj/rlyle, 

Holm EiU, Jvly 28, 1864.— I have arrived safe. They met me at 
the station, and are kind as so many are. John offered to accom- 
pany here, but I declined. Fancy him telling me in my agony 
yesterday that if I had ever done anything in my life this would 
not have been; that no poor woman with work to mind had ever 
such an ailment as this of mine since the world began! ' Oh, my 
dear, I think how near my mother I ami How still I should be 
laid beside her.* But I wish to live for you, if only I could live 
out of torment. 

July 25.— Mary Craik will go to-day, and you will be alone with 
town maids; and if I were there I could but add to your troubles. 
We are sorely tried, and God alone knows what the end will be. 
It is no wonder if my stock of hope and courage is quite worn out. 

> Poor John 1 well-intendhig, but with hand unconsciously rough, even cruel, 
as in this last instance, which she never could f oi^get again. 
* Oh, Heavenl 
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Jvly 27. — I could not write yesterday; I was too ill and desper- 
ate. Again, without assignable cause, I had got no wink of sleep. 
I am ten-ibly weak. If I had not such kind people beside me I 
should be wretched indeed. I do not feel so agitated by the sights 
about here as I used to do. I seem already to belong to the 
passed-away as much as to the present; nay, more. 

God bless you on your solitary way. 

July 28. — When will I be back? Ah, my God I when? for it is 
no good going back to be a trouble to you and a torment to myself. 
I must not look forward, but try to bear my life from day to day, 
thankful that for the present I am so well cared for. 

August 2. — I am cared for here as I have never been since I lost 
my mother's nursing; and eyerything is good for me: the quiet 
airy bedroom, the new milk, the beautiful drives; and when all 
this fails to bring me human sleep or endurable nervousness, can 
you wonder that I am in the lowest spirits about myself? So long 
as I had a noisy bedroom or food miscooked even, I had something 
to attribute my sleeplessness to; now I can only lay it to my dis- 
eased nerves, and at my age such illness does not right itself. 

August 5. — Except for this wakefulness I am better than when I 
left Marina, and it is unaccountable that I should be so well in 
spite of getting less sleep than I ever heard of anyone, out of a 
medical book, getting and living with. I was weighed yesterday, 
and found a gain of five pounds since April. If sleep would come 
I think I should recover — the first time I have had this hope seri- 
ously; but if it won't come I must break down sooner or later, 
being no Dutchman nor Jeffrey;* and I fear not for my life, but 
for my reason. It is almost sinfully ungrateful, when God has 
borne me through such prolonged agonies with my senses intact, 
to have so little confidence in the future; but courage and hope 
have been ground out of me. Submission! Acknowledgment 
that my sufferings have been no greater than I deserved is just the 
most that I am up to. 

Oh, my dear, I am very weary 1 My agony has lasted long! I 
am tempted to take a long cry over myself — and no good will come 
of that. 

August 22. — I have no wholly sleepless nighti to report now. I 
don't sleep well, by any means; but to sleep at all is such an im- 

1 In Cabanis, case of a Dutch gentleman who lived twenty years withoat 
sleep I which I often remembered for my own sake and hers. Jeffrey is Lord 
Jeffrey; sad trait of insonmia reported by himself, 
n.— 10* 
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proYement I continue to gain flesh. A dedares that in flie 

lut ten days 1 liave gained four pounds I But that must be non- 
sense. 

August 26.— Walking is hardly possible for me at present, the 
change of the weather having produced rheumatic pains and stiff- 
ness in my knees. I did the best I could for myself in buying a 
good supply of woollen uoder-garments — not new dresses, not a 
single new dress, nor anything for the outside. The mercmy of 
my mental thermometer has not risen to care for appearances, only 
to the hope of living long enough to need new flannels. I did once 
turn over the idea of a new bonnet, the one I have having lasted 
me three years! But I sent it to the daughter of your old admirer, 
Shankland the tailor, and she took out the 'clures' and put in a 
clean cap for tenpencel 

August 29.— The thought of how I am ever to make that long 
Journey back which I made here in the strength of desperation, 
troubles me night and day; and what is to become of me when I 
am back, with my warm milk and my nursing and my doctoring 
taken away? Oh, lam frightened — ^frightened! a perfect coward 
am I become — I, who was surely once brave 1 But I cannot, must 
not, stay on here through the winter. Besides the unreasonable- 
ness of inflicting such a burden on others, it would be too cold and 
damp for me here in the valley of the Nith. So, dear, though I 
would fain spare you this and all troubles with me, I must go to 
the subject of the papering [of her room in Cheyne Row], and you 
must forgive what may strike you as weakly fanciful in my desire 
to have ' a new colour about me.' Tou must consider that I was 
carried out of those rooms to be shoved into a sort of hearse, and 
(to my own feelings) buried out of that house for ever; and that I 
have not had time yet, nor got strength enough yet, to shake off 
the associations that make those rooms terrible for me. To give 
them somewhat of a different appearance is the most soothing 
thing that can be done for me.^ 

August 30. — No sleep at all last night; had no chance of sleep, 
for the neuralgic pains piercing me from shoulder to breast like a 
sword. I am profoundly disheartened. Every way I turn it looki^ 
dark, dark to me. I had dared to hope, to look forward to some 
years of health— no worse, at least, than I had before. I cannot 
write cheerfully. I am not cheerful. 

1 Poor, forlorn darling! All this was znanaged.to her mind— all this yeti 
stands moumXully here, and shall stand. 
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September 6. — Oh, that it was as easy to put tonnenting thoughts 
out of one's own head as it is for others to bid one do that! I wish 
to heaven you were delivered from those paper-hangers. I did not 
think it would have been so long in the wind. I, the unlucky 

cause, am quite as sorry for the botheration to you as expresses 

herself, though I have more appreciation of the terrible half -insane 
sensitiveness which drove me on to bothering you, Oh, if Qod 
would only lift my trouble off me so far that I could bear it all in 
silence, and not add to the troubles of others! 

September 7, — I cannot write. I have passed a terrible night. 
Sleeplessness and restlessness and the old pain (worse than it has 
ever been since I came here) ; and, in addition to all that, an inward 
blackness of darkness. Am I going to have another winter like 
the last? I cannot live through another such time: my reason, at 
least, cannot live through it. Oh, God bless you and help me! 

September 9. — I am very stupid and low. God can raise me up 
again; but will He? Oh, I am weary, weary! My dear, when I 
have been giving directions about the house then a feeling like a 
great black wave will roll over my breast, and I say to myself, 
whatever pains be taken to gratify me, shall I ever more have a 
day of ease, of painlessness, or a night of sweet rest, in that house, or 
in any house but the dark narrow one where I shall arrive at last. 

September 16. — Oh, if there was any sleep to be got in that bed 
wherever it stands! [alluding to a change in the position of her bed 
at Chelsea.] But it looks to my excited imagination, that bed I 
was born in, like a sort of instrument of red-hot torture; after all 
those nights that I lay meditating on self-destruction as my only 
escape from insanity. Oh, the terriblest part of my suffering has 
not been what was seen, has not been what could be put into 
human language ! 

September 26, 1864. — Oh, my dear! I thank God I got some little 
sleep last night! for I had been going from bad to worse, till I had 
reached a point that seemed to take me back to the time just before 
I left Marina, and to give to that time additional poignancy. I 
had the quite recent remembrance of some weeks of such compara- 
tive ease and well-nessl Oh, this relapse is a severe disappoint- 
ment to me, and God knows, not altogether a selfish disappoint, 
ment! I had looked forward to going back to you so much 
improved, as to be, if not of any use and comfort to you, at least 
no trouble to you, and no burden on your spirits! ' And now God 

1 Oh, my poor martyr d&tttx^s\ 
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knows how it will bel Sometimes I feel a deadly assuTance tliat I 
am progressing towards juat bucIi anollitr wiuler us tlie last! only 
what little courage anil hope supported mc in tbe beginning, worn 
out now, and ground into dust, under long llery BiifCering! 

Dr. RuBSull says, as Dr. B— soid. that the special misery will 
certainly wear iiselF out in lime; it I can only eat and keep up 
my strength, that it may not wear out me I But how keep up toy 
strength without Kleep! 

Oh dearl you cannot help me. though you wouldl Nobody cun 
lielp mel Only God: and cau I wonder it Ood take do heed of 
me when I hare all my life taken so little heed of Him? 

John is coming to-day to settle about the jouruey. When 1 
spoke so brarely about going alone, I was much beti;er thai: I & 
at present. I am up to DOlhing of the sort now, and must be'' 
thankful for his escort, tlie beat that otters. He says Saturday 
is the best day. But I don't incline to arriving on a Sunday 
morning, so I shall vote for Friday night. Bat you will hear 
from me again and again before then. 

Your ever affectionate 

J. W. Cabltiie. 



LETTER 384. 
TTuimai Varlyle, C/ieleea, London. 



ten I^H 

It bo"^* 

lay 

I 



Qolm HiU: Wednesday, Bept S8, U 

Again a night absolutely sleepless, except for a little dozing be- 
tween six and seven. There were no ehootiag pains to keep me 
awake last night, although I felt terribly chill, in spite of a heap of 
blankets that kept me in a sweat; but it was a cold sweat. I am 
very wretched to-day. Dr. Russell handed me tlie other night a 
niedical book he was reading, open at the chapter on ' Neuralgia ' 
that I might laad, for my pnicticul informution, a list of 'counter- 
irritants.' 

I read a sentence or two more than was meant, ending with ' this 
lady was bent on self-destruction.' You may think it a strange 
comfort, but it was a sort of comfort to me to Qnd that ray dread- 
ful wretchedness was a not uncommon feature of my disease, and 
Dot merely an expression of individual cowardice. 

Another strange comfort I take to myself under the present pres- 
sure of horrible nights. If I had continued up till now to feel as 
tnacb better as I did in the ftisl weeks of my stay here, I should 
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have dreiaded the return to Lond6n as a sort of suicide. Now I 
again want a change — even that change I There lies a possibility, 
at least, of benefit in it; which I could not have admitted to mysdf 
had all gone on here as in the beginning. 

I am very sorry for Lady Ashburton, am afraid her health is 
irretrievably ruined. Pray do write her a few lines.' 

It has been a chill mist, from the water all the morning, but the 
sun is trying to break through. 

€k>d send me safe back to you, such as I am. 

Ever youTB, 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 286. 
Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea^ London, 

Hohn Hill: Thursday, Sept. S9, 1864. 

This, then, is to be my last letter from here. Where will the 
next letter be from, or will there be a next? Blind molest With 
o«r pride of insight too! we can't tell even that much beforehand. 

If I had trusted my power of divination yesterday I should have 
renounced all hope of seeing you this week. I had to go to bed at 
five in the afternoon, in a sort of nervous fever from want of sleep. 
The irritation, too, unbearable! That clammy, deathly sweat, in 
which I had passed the previous night, as if I had been dipped in 
ice- water, then placed under a crushing weight of frozen blankets, 
seemed to have taken all warm life out of me. So I gave up and 

went to bed. At night I took one of Dr. B 's blue pills (the 

larger dose had ceased to be beneficial) and about twelve I fell 
asleep, thank God! and went on sleeping and waking till half -past 
seven. It was healing sleep, besides being a good deal of it. My 
first reflection this morning was: And there are beggars — ^nay, 
there are blackguards, or both in one— who get every night of 
their lives far better sleep than even this, which is such an un« 
speakable mercy to me. Ach / it is no discovery that much in this 
world quite surpasses one's human comprehension. 

I have been thrown out of my reckoning. I had calculated that 
on the principle of a bad night, and a less bad, the less bad would 
fall to-night; and that I should have some sleep in me to start with. 
But two waking nights coming together changes the order; and to* 
night, in the course of nature (second nature), no rest is to be ex- 
pected. 

^ Is again in vieoTcmaYkfinai^ . 
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Tdl lUry I now take ooilee to brcmkfMt (John tikes tee); and 
to kere a little creem io the bouee that one maj fid! soft 

Aed DOW good-bye till we meet. Oh, that I had been a day and 
nii^t (and the night a good one) in the hooael No mortal can 
imagine the tbooghts of my heart in letoming there, where I was 
bwrisd from! and my life still unrenewed! only the hope, often 
erercast, that it is in the way of being renewed. 

Tour erer affectionate 

J ASM Caxlylbl 

My Utile maid asked me this morning, when about to draw on my 
stockings: 'What d'ye think? wouldn't it be a good thing to hae 
the taes (toes) clippet again, afore ye gang away? ' I shall so miss 
that kind, thoughtful girl I 

LETTER 286. 

Saturday, October 1, 1864, a mild, clear (not sunny) day. John 
brought her home to me again to this door — by far the gladdest 
sight I shall ever see there, if gladness were the name of any sight 
now in store for me. A faint, kind, timid smile was on her face, 
as if afraid to believe fully; but the despair bad vanished from her 
looks altogether, and she was brought back to me, my own again 
as before. 

During all tbis black interval I had been continuing my ' coma- 
tose flight ' without intermission, and was not yet by four months 
got to land. To extraneous events my attention was momentary, 
if not extinct altogether; for months and years I had not written 
the smallest letter or note except on absolute compulsion. But 
here was an event extraneous to ' Frederick/ which could not be 
extraneous to ' Frederick's ' biographer, never so worn out and 
crushed into stupefaction. Tliis again woke me into life and hope, 
into vivid and grateful recognition, and was again a light, or the 
sure promise of a light from above on my nigh desperate course. 
(Oh, what miserable inapplicable phrasing is this I or why speak of 
myself at all?) 

My poor martyred darling continued to prosper here beyond my 
hopes — far beyond her own ; and in spite of utter weakness (which 
I never rightly saw) and of many fits of trouble, her life to the very 
end continued beautiful and hopeful to both of us — to mo more 
beautiful than I had ever se^n it in her best days. Strange and 
precious to look buck upon, those last eighteen months, as of a 
second youth (almost a second childhood with the wisdom and 
graces of old hgfi), which by Heaven's great mercy were conceded 
her and me. In essentials never had she been so beautiful to me; 
never in mv time been so happy. * But I am unfit to speak of these 
things, to-day most unfit (August 13, 1869), and will leave the little 
series of letters (which were revised several days ago) to tell their 
own beautiful and tragical story. 
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Mn. RuueU, Holm HiU, ThomMU, Dumfrieuhire. 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Monday, Oct. 8, 1861 
Oh, my darling! my darling 1 God forever bless you — ^you and 
dear Dr. Russell, for your goodness to me, your patience with me, 
and all the good you have done me I I am better aware now 
how much I have gained than I was before this journey; how much 
stronger I am, both body and mind, than I was on my journey to 
Scotland. I felt no fatigue on the journey down, but I made up 
for it in nervous excitement! On the journey up, all my nervoua- 
ness was over when I had parted with you two. Even when ar« 
rived at my own door (which I had always looked forward to as a 
most terrible moment, remembering the hearse-like fashion in which 
1 was carried away from it) I could possess my soul in quiet, and 
meet the excited people who rushed out to me, as gladly as if I had 
been returned from any ordinary pleasure excursion! 

Very excited people they were. Dr. C. had stupidly told his 
brother he might look for us about ten, and, as we did not arrive 
till half after eleven, Mr. C. had settled it in his own mind that I 
had been taken ill somewhere on the road, and was momentarily 
expecting a telegram to say I was dead. So he rushed out in his 
dressing-gown, and kissed me, and wept over me as I was in the 
act of getting down out of the cab (much to the edification of the 
neighbours at their windows, I have no doubt); and then the maids 
appeared behind bim, looking timidly, with flushed faces and teurs 
in their eyes; and the little one (the cook) threw her arms round 
my neck and fell to kissing me in the open street; and the big one 
(the housemaid) I had to kiss, that she might not be made jealous 
the first thing. 

They were all astonished at the improvement in my appearance. 
Mr. C. has said again and again that he would not have believed 
anyone who had sworn it to him that I should return so changed 
for the better. Breakfast was presented to me, but though I had 
still Holm Hill things to eat, I had not my Holm Hill appetite to 
eat them with. All Saturday there was noUiing I cared to swallow 
but champagne (Lady Ashburton had sent me two dozen, first-rate. 

in the winter); so I took the B blue pill that first night, as Dr. 

Russell had advised. And, oh, such a heavenly sleep 1 had! awoke 
only twice the whole night! It is worth while passing a whole 
night on the railway to get such blessed sleep the night after. Last 
night, again, I slept; not so well as the firat ni^\\l, q1 i:^\a:«^^\sQi^ 
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wonderfully well for me; and this morning my breakfast was not 
contemptible. But it is a great hardship to have lost my warm 
milk in the morning. I thought by paying an exorbitant price it 
might have been obtained; but no; the stuff offered me yesterday 
at eight o'clock it was impossible to swallow. And my poor ' inte- 
rior,' perfectly bewildered by all the sudden changes put on them, 
don't seem to have any clear ideas left; so I am driven back into 
the valley of the shadow of pills I 

I had a two-hours' drive yesterday in Battersea Park and Clapham 
Common. When one hasn't the beauties of nature, one must con- 
tent one's self with the beauties of art. To-day my drive must be 
town ward; so many things wanted at the shops! There is hardly 
a kitchen utensil left unbroken; all broken by ' I can't imagine who 
did it I ' Still, it might have been worse; there seems to have been 
no serious mischief done. 

Wasn't it curious to have your eternal ' Simpson ' given me for 
fellow-traveller? 

Oh, my darling, if I might continue just as well as I am nowl 
But that is not to be hoped. Anyhow, I shall always feel as if I 
owed my life chiefly to your husband and you, who procured me 
such rest as I could have had nowhere else in the world. 

Your own 

Jane W. C. 

LETTER 287. 
Mrs. BtLssell, Holm HiU, TharnhiU, Dumfriesshire, 

5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Thursday, Oct. 6, 1864. 
Dearest,— At Holm Hill, at this hour, I should have just drunk 
my glass of wine, and been sitting down at the dining-room table 
to write the daily letter to Mr. C. The likest thing I can do here is 
to sit down at the drawing-room table and write to you. I feel the 
same sort of responsibility for myself to you, as to him, and to you 
only, of all people alive 1 and feel, too, the same certainty of being 
read with anxious interest. Oh, my dear Mary, it is an unspeak- 
able blessing to have such a friend as you are to mel Often, 
when I have felt unusually free from my misery of late, it has 
seemed to me that I could not be grateful enough to God for the 
mercy; unless He inspired me with a spiritual gratitude, far above 
the mere tepid human gratitude I offered Him I And just so with 
you: I feel as if I needed Qod's help to make me humanly capable 
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of the sort of sacred thankfulness I ought to feel for such a friend 
as yourself I I wanted to say to you and your dear husband some- 
thing like this when I came away, but words choked themselves in 
my throat at parting. 

I have been wonderfully well since I came home; have slept 
pretty well — not as on the first night (that was sleep for only the 
angels, and for the mortal who had travelled from three to four 
hundred miles through the night!), but quite tolerably for me, 
every night till the last. The last was very bad. But I had the 
comfort of being able to blame something for it, and that was my 
own imprudence. 

I wearied myself putting pictures to rights, which were hung up 
all crooked (Dr. Russell will sympathise with me), and then wor- 
ried myself with the shortcomings of my large beautiful house- 
maid, who justifies (and more) all Mr O.'s tirades against herl 
This creature, with her goosishness, and her self-conceit, is unen- 
durable after little Mary. 

Only think 1 I get my new milk again, at eight, as usual! Our 
Rector's wife keeps a cow for her children, and I have a key to 
her grounds; and, going through that way, it is not three minutes' 
walk for my cook to take a warm tumbler and fetch it back full 
of real milk, milked into it there and then. I get plenty of cream, 
quite good, paying for it exorbitantly; but no matter, so that I 
get it. My eight stones eleven-and-a-half would soon have had a 
hole made into it without the milk and cream. 

I go out in a nice brougham, with a safe swift horse, whom I 
know, every day from one till three. And, when I come in, I 
have added your little tumbler full of excellent champagne to the 
already liberal allowance of drink! 1 ! It is to make up for the 
difference in the purity of the air! ! 

The letters Dr. Russell forwarded were from Dr. B and 

Maria (the maid). I send them back, the doctor's for Dr. Russell, 
and Maria's for you, to amuse you with the girl's presumption! 
My ' eternal good.' Help us I if Maria is to preach to mel Here 
is a letter from Grace Welsh, too. Everybody 'praying for me.* 
Burn them all — I mean the letters— when you have done with 
them. 

God bless my darling. 

Janb W. Cablylb. 
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'EIUe'8.' — Hadame Elbe, she often told me. was eld artiat ant 
womati o[ genius in hat prnfessloDi and of late years there liat 
Bprung up a mutual recognition, which was often pleasant to mi 
dear one.— T. C, 

Xri. ButseU, Edm ffiS. TSomAiH, DumfrieaTure. 

G 01ie;ne Bow, ClielnB; MondD,?. Oct. 10, 18H. 

Dearest, — Nature prompts me tobegiu the week with writing tai 

you, though I have such a, pressure of work abend as I 
dayliglit through, wilb no help in putting to rights; for ray large, 
beautiful housemaid is like a cow in a Qower-gardeu amongst the 
'curiosities and niceties' of a dvilised housel Oh, thank Qod. for 
the precious layer of impnasivity wliich that stoue weight ot flesh 
liaa put over my oervesl I am not like the same woman wlio 
trembled from head to foot, and panted like a duck in a thunder- 
Btorm, at 8t. Leonards whenever a human face showed itself from 
without, or aoytbing wiirried from within. Indeed, my nerves 
are stronger than Ibey have been for years, Just for instance, yes- 
terday, what I went through without having the irriiation in- 
creaaed, or my sleep worsenedl As soon as I was in the drawing- 
room George Cooke came — the same who wrote to tell you ot my 
accident. Now this George Cooke is a man between thirty and 
forty; tall, strong, silent, sincere; has been a sailor, a soldier, a 
New Zealand settler, a ' man about town,' and a etockbrokerl Tha 
last man on earth one would have expected to make one ' b seen 
But lot what happened? I stood up to welcome him, and he to 
me in his arms, and kissed me two or three times, and then 
Bank into a chair and — burst into tearsi and sobbed and cried 
a minute or two like any schoolboy. Mercifully I was not 
fected by Lis agitation; but it was I who spoke calmly, ; 
brought him out of ill He accompanied me in my drive af 
and when I had come home, and wa.i going to linvo my dinner, 
carriage drove up. Being nothing like ao polite and self-saciiflo' 
as you, I told Helen to say I was tired, and dining, and would 
no one. She returned with a card. ' Plense, ma'am, the genlls-' 
man says ho thinks you will see him.' The name on the card 
Lord Houghton, a very old tticod whom you may have heard 
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speak of as Itichard Milnes. * Oh, yes! he might come up.* No- 
body could have predicted sentiment out of Lord Houghton! but, 
good gracious! it was the same thing over again. He clasped me 
in his arms, and kissed me, and dropped on a chair— not crying, 
but quite pale, and gasping, without being able to say a word. 

When the emotional stage was over, and we were talking of my 
saty at Holm Hill, I mentioned the horrid thing that befell just 

when I was leaving — the death of Mrs. . * Where? * said Lord 

Houghton. * At Hall.' He sprang to his feet as if shot, and 

repeated, 'Dead? dead? dead?* till I was quite frightened. ' Oh, 
did you know her?* I asked. *I am sorry to have shocked you.* 
' Know her? I have known her intimately since she was a little 
girl I I was to have gone to visit her this month.* 

He told me she had had a romantic history. She was grand- 
daughter to a brother of the who was Secretary of^ State at 

Naples. The family got reduced, but struggled bravely to keep 
up their rank in Naples; chiefly helped by this girl who was 'most 
brave and generous.* They afterwards came to England, and 
here, too, it was a struggle. ' The girl * went on a visit, and at her 
friend's house Mr. saw her, fell in love with her, and pro- 
posed to her. * The girl * shuddered at him. He was a coarse, un- 
cultivated man, perfectly unlike her, and she would not hear of 
such a marriage ; but the father and mother gathered round her, 
and implored, and reasoned, and impressed on her that with so 
rich a husband she would be able to lift them out of all their diffi- 
culties, and make their old age comfortable and happy, till at 
length she gave in. Having once married the man. Lord H. said, 
she made him a good wife and he was a good husband. 

After these two enthusiastic meetings, I was sure I should get 
no sleep. But I slept much as usual during the last week; not at 
all as I slept th^ first night, but better than my fraction of sleep 
during the last weeks with you. 

My bedroom is extremely quiet ; my comfort well attended to 
by — myself. I miss little Mary for more things than * the clipping 
o* the taes,* bless her! I was at Elise*s, to get the velvet bonnet 
she made me last year, stripped of its finery. White lace and red 
roses don't become a woman who has been looking both death and 
insanity in the face for a year. I told her (Elise) that I had seen 

two of her bonnets on a Mrs. H in Scotland. ' Oh, yes, she 

lias every article she wears from here!* 'You made her court 
dress, didn't you, that was noticed in the " Morning Post "X* * T^^ 
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before. I have engaged a. dew bouseraoid, end given warning 
tbe big beautiful blockhead who has filled that function here for 
the laat nine months; this has been & worry too. God blesa you all. 
Tour affectionate 

Jahe W, Cam-tls. 

Ever so few eggs will he worth carriage. 



LETTER 891. 

For years before this there hod been talk from me of a brougham 
for her; to which slie listened with a pleased look, but always in 
perfect silence. Latterly I had buen more etringeot and immedi- 
ate upon it; and bad not I been bo smothered under ' Fredericic,' 
the poor little enterprise (finance now clearly permitting) would 
■urely have been achii;ved. Alas, why wits not it! That terribla 
street accident, for instance, might have been avoided. But sbo 
continued silent when 1 spoke or proposed, with a noble delicu^ 
aU her own; forebore to take the least step; would not even by » \ 
shake of the head, or the least twinkle of satire in her eyes, pro- J 
Toke me to take a step. Those ' liired flys ' so many per weet^' 1 
which were my lazy suaerlaneam, had to be almost forced upoa 1 
ber. and needed argument. It was in vain that I said (what waa 
the exact truth), 'No wife in England deserves better to iiavea 
brougham from her husband, or is worthier to drive in it. Why 
won't you go and buv one at once?' After her return to me IIu 
propriety and necessity was still more evident; but her answer 
Btill was {and 1 perceived would always be) that fine, childlike 
silenoe, grateful, pleased look, and no word spoken. 

Whereupon at length — wliat I ever since reckon among the 
chosen mercies of Heaven to me — I did at last myself stir in the 
matter, aud in a week or little more (she also, on sight of this, 
skilfully co-operating, advising me, as she well could) the long 
talked of was got done. God be forever thanked that I did not 
loiter longerl She had infinite satisfaction in this poor gift; 
boundlessly proud of it, as her husband's testimony to her; 
lieved it to be the very saving of her. and the source ot all 
health she had, &c. &c. The noble little soul! So pitiful a bi 
tribute from me, and to her it was richer than kingdoms. 

Oh, when she was taken from me, and I used in my glot_ 
walks to pass that door where tbe carriage-maker fimt broueht .. 
out for her approval, the feeling in mo was (and at limea Btill IeI) 
deeper than tears; and my heart wept tragically loving tean, 
though my gloomy eyes were dryl And her mare, named 'Bel- 
lonal ' There is a bitter-sweet in all that, and a pions wealth of 
woe and love that will abide with me till I die, N'o more of 
here (August 14, 1869).— T. C. 



I 
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Mrs, BusseU, Holm MU, ThornhUl, DuntfiHeMhire, 

5 Chesme Row, Chelsea: Monday, Oct. 81, 1864. 

Dearest, — ^I am not tied to two hours bow for my drive, which 
was long enough to stay out in a *fly,' costing, as it did, six shiU 
lings! I have now set up a nice little Brougham, or Clarence (as 
you call it), all to myself, with a smart grey horse and an elderly 
driver {in Mr. C.'s old hrown surtout)! I was at half-a-dozen 
coachmakers' yards seeking that carriage, examining with my own 
eyes, on my own legsl Of course, I took advice as to the outside 
quality. Mr. Pairie and the livery-stable man, who has kept Mr. 
C.'s horse these dozen years, both approved my choice, and con- 
sidered it a great bargain. Sixty pounds, and perfectly new, and 
handsome in a plain way. 

It needs nor unbleached linen to protect it, being dark blue 
morocco and cloth inside, which won't dirty in a hurry; and it is 
all glass in front like Mrs. Ewart's, so you will see finely about you 
when I drive you to see the lions here. That prospect is one of 
my pleasures in the new equipage. I have nothing to show you 
like the drive to Sanquhar; but the parks here are very beautiful, 
and I never drive through them now without fancying you at my 
side and seeing them with your fresh eyes. Mr. C. expects to ac- 
tually finish his book about New Year, and then — please God that 
I keep well enough for it — we go to Lady Ashburton*B, at a new 
place she has got in Devonshire, where it will be warmer than 
here, and evidently I can't have too much change! When we come 
back, and the weather is fit for the journey, the Doctor and you 
must come. 

It has been moist, even rainy, of late; and damp seems to suit me 
worst of anything. My appetite defies quinine to bring it back, 
and the irritation has been more distressing. Still, I am no worse, 
on the whole, than when I left you ; and I force myself to take al- 
ways the new milk and the custard at twelve. There is a weighing- 
machine at our green-grocer's, at the bottom of the street, but I 
dare not get myself weighed. 

I don't like that photograph of Mary at all. The crinoline quite 
changes her character and makes her a stranger for me. I want 
the one that is, as I have always seen her, a sensible girl with no 
crinoline. I would like her, if she would get herself done for me, 
as she is on washing mornings — in the little pink bed.^Q^\^vi 
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blue petticoat. I send a shilliDg in stamps for the purpoBe, but 
don't force her inclinations in the matter. 

My friend Mr. Forster was at Mtlller*s trial the last day — saw him 
receive his sentence, and said he behaved very well. When the 
sentence was pronounced he bowed to the judge, and walked away 
with the turnkey. But at the little door leading down from the court 
he stopped, and said to the turnkey that he wished to say a few 
words to the judge; and the turnkey led him back; and he said 
somethlDg which could not be heard, on account of his keeping his 
hand at his mouth to steady it. Forster said the only sign of emo- 
tion he had given, all through the business, was a quivering of his 
lips. When told to speak out he removed his hand, and said 
courteously to the judge: ' I have had a most fair trial I but I can- 
not help saying some of the worst things said by the witnesses 
against me are gross falsehoods.' Then he seemed to break down, 
and hurried out. I am certain, had it not been tha^ every juryman 
felt his personal safety on the railway compromised by the ac- 
quittal of this man, he would not have been condemned to death 
on the evidence. It is clear to everybody he had no premeditation 
of murder, and that Mr. Briggs threw himself out of the carriage, 
and probably caused his own death thereby. The poor wretch, re- 
turning from his visit to his * unfortunate,' having taken a second* 
class ticket, had seen Mr. Briggs with his glittering watch-chain 
get into the first-class carriage, and jumped in after him, thinking 
the chain would take him to America. It was to take him to a far 
other land! Curious that he got off, that night, without the dis- 
covery of his ticket being second-class. The train had been very 
late, and, contrary to all use and wont, the tickets were not asked 
for in the carriages. 

I send you a nice letter from Thomas Erskine, the author of 
many religious books — which I never read, except the first (* Evi- 
dences of Christianity *). He is a fine old Scotch gentleman, suck 
as are hardly to be found extant now. Also one from Lady A. 

Love to the Doctor. Has the ' young man ' from Laich been to 
call for you? 

Tell me about the poor woman in Thornhill who was to have the 
operation. Mrs. Beck, was that the name? 

Kind regards to Mrs. Ewart, and compliments to Mrs. Mac- 

gowan. 

Your loving 

Jake CABLTiiB. 
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Dr. Oarlyle left for Lancashire this morning. He wHl be back in 
Dumfries shortly, and said he would go up to tell you about me. 

LETTER 292. 
Mrs, BusseUt Holm MU, Thomhia, DumfiiestiMre. 

5 Cheyne Row, Chebwa: Saturday, Not. 12, 1864. 
Dearest Mary, — At the beginning of this cold, during the time I 
was constantly retching, and could swallow nothing, I got a moral 
shock which would, I think, have killed me at St. Leonards; and 
all it did to me, I think, was to astonish and disgust me. I told 
you I was parting with my big beautiful housemaid because she 
was an incorrigible goose, and destructive and wasteful beyond 
all human endurance. As a specimen of the waste, figure three 
pounds of fresh butter at twenty pence a pound regularly con- 
sumed in the kitchen, and half a pound of tea at four shillings 
made away with in four days I Then, as a specimen of the destruc- 
tion — figure all, every one of my beautiful, fine, and some of them 
quite new, table napkins actually * worn out' of existence I Not a 
rag of them to be found; and good sheets all in rags; besides a 
boiler burst, a pump- well gone irrecoverably dry, a clock made to 
strike fourteen every hour, and all the china or crockery in the 
house either disappeared or cracked I To be sure, the housemaid 
was not alone to bear the blame of all the mischief, and the cook 
was to be held responsible for the waste of victuals at least. But 
Mary — the one who attended me at St. Leonards — though the slow- 
est and stupidest of servants, had so impressed me with the idea of 
her trustworthiness, and her devotion to me, that I could accuse 
her of nothing but stupidity and culpable weakness in allowing the 
other girl, seven years her junior, to rule even in the larder 1 Ac- 
cordingly I engaged an elderly woman to be cook and housekeeper, 
and Mary was to be housemaid, and wait on me as usual. Helen 
(the housemaid) meanwhile took no steps about seeking a place, 
and when I urged her to do so, declared she couldn't conceive why 
I wanted to part with her. When I told her she was too destruc- 
tive for my means, she answered excitedly: ' Well! when I am out 
of the house, and can't bear the blame of everything any longer, 
you will then find out who it is that makes away with the tea, and 
the butter, and all the things 1 ' As there was nobody else to bear 
the blame but Mary, and as I trusted her implicitly, I thought ao 
better of the girl for this attempt to cleat lietBfc\t «X \?aft ^T;:^\»ft ^^. 

n.— 11 
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nobody knew who ; especially as she would not explain when ques- 
tioned. When I told slow, innocent Mary, she looked quite 
amazed, and said : ' I don't think Helen knows what she is saying 
sometimes; she is very strange!' 

Well, Mary asked leave to go and see her family in Cambridge- 
shire before the new servant came home, and got it, though very 
inconvenient to me. When she took leave of me the night before 
starting, she said in her half -articulate way: 'I shall be always 
wondering how you are till I get back.* She was to be away 
nearly a week. Mrs. Southam, who sat up at night with me last 
winter, my Charlotte's mother, came part of the day to help 
Helen. She is a silent woman, never meddling; so I was sur- 
prised when she said to me, while lighting my bedroom fire, the 
day my cold was so bad : ' Helen tells me, ma'am, you are part- 
ing with her?' *Pull time,* said I; *she is a perfect goose.* 
' You know best, ma'am,* said the woman; * but I always like ill to 
see the innocent suflfering for the guilty 1 * * What do you mean?* 
I asked; 'who is the innocent and who is the guilty?* 'Well, 
ma'am,' said the woman, 'it is known to all the neighbours round 
here ; you will be told some day, and if I don't tell you now, you 
will blame me for having let you be so deceived. Mary is the worst 

of girls I and all the things you have been missing 

have been spent on her man and her friends. There has been con- 
stant company kept in your kitchen since there was no fear of your 
seeing it ; and whenever Helen threatened to tell you, she fright- 
ened her into silence by threats of poisoning her and cutting her 
own throat!' 

Now, my dear, if you had seen thexreature Mary you would just 
as soon have suspected the Virgin Mary of such things I But I have 
investigated, and found it all true. For two years I have been 
cheated and made a fool of, and laughed at for my softness, by this 
half-idiotic-looking woman ; and while she was crying up in my 
bedroom — moaning out, ' What would become of her if I died? * 
and witnessing in me as sad a spectacle of human agony as could 
have been anywhere seen; she was giving suppers to men and 
women downstairs; laughing and swearing— oh, it is too dis- 
gusting! 

God bless you, dearest. 

Jake Cablylb. 
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LETTER 293. 

Mrs, RusseUf Holm HiU, ThomhiU, BumfrieMhiTe, 

5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: Monday, Dec. 80, 1864. 

Dearest Friend, — If it is as cold, and snows as hnrd, there as 
here, you will be fancying me broken down if I don't write and tell 
you I am taking all that very easily; driving out every day from 
two to three hours, as usual. The cold is not so trying for me as 
the damp, I find. My horse has not stood it nearly so well ! I had 
him roughened the first day of the frost and snow, but nevertheless 
he managed to get a strain in one of his hind legs, and is now in 
great trouble, poor beast, with a farrier attending him, and his leg 
'swollen awful! ' He is a beautiful grey horse, given me, whether 
I would or no, by Lady Ashburton; but yoimg, and, I am afraid, 
too sensitive for this world 1 * Whenever he is the least put out of 
his way, he goes off his food,* the groom says. Nobody can say 
when he will be fit for work again — if ever. Meanwhile I get a 
horse from the livery stables. 

The most spirited thing I have done since you last heard of me 
was driving to Acton with — ^Madame Elisel to see her beautiful 
place there, and take a dinner-tea with her, and back with her, ar- 
riving at home as late as six o'clock I It was a pleasant little excur- 
sion. Elsie, as a woman, with a house and children, is charming. 
It is a magnificent house, with a dinning-room about three times 
the size of th^ Wallace Hall dining-room, and a drawing-room to 
matcht both rooms fitted up with the artist-genius she displays in 
her dresses! It is an old manor house, with endless passages; and 
at every turn of the passage there is a bust — ^Lord Byron, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Pope, Milton, Locke. 

The drawing-room opens into a conservatory that would take Mrs. 
Pringle's into a small corner of it. There is an immense garden 
round the house, with greenhouses, and a green field beyond the 
garden, with sheep in it — clean sheep! A middle-aged, ladylike 
governess took charge of the three children: perfect little beauties! 
and the nurse and other maids had the air of ' a gi'eat family' about 
them. They all treated 'Madame' as if she had been a princess I 
A triumph of genius! 

The only drawback to my satisfaction was a dread of catching 
cold. The immense rooms had immense fires in them. But their 
size, and the knowledge that they were only llyod mltQT^^ft^3Qs^»M 
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till Monday in a general way, give me a sense of chill; and then be- 
abroad so late at this season was very imprudent. I went to bed 
with a pain in my shoulder and much self -upbraiding; but got some 
sleep, and no harm was done. 

Do you know that bottle of whisky you gave me has been of the 
greatest use! Things affect one so differently at different times? 
Whisky seemed to fever me at Holm Hill. Here it calms me, and 
helps me to sleep I take a tablespoonful raw when I get desperate 
about sleeping, and invariably, hitherto, with good effect. I take no 
quinine, nor other medicine, at present, except the aperient pills. 
Half a one I have to take every night. The potash-water I like 
very much with my wine and my milk, and take from one to two 
bottles of it every day. 

I have not been weighed again; but I don*t think I can have lost 
any more, as I eat better since the new cook took me in band. She 
continues to be a most comfortable servant: such courtesy I such 
equability of temper I such obligingness I and all that so cheap! for 
the weekly bills are less than when I had ignorant servants. The 
house-maid is also a good servant, but not so agreeable a one. The 
droop at the comers of her mouth, indicating a plaintive, even peev- 
ish, nature, does not belie her I think. When Mr. C. finds fault, 
instead of going to do what he wants, she cries and sulks. When 
are you going to give me little Mary? My compliments to her and 
to Lady Macbeth. 

My grateful and warm love to your husband. To yourself a hun- 
dred kisses. I will write soon again. 

Your true friend, 

Jake Cablyle. 

LETTER 294. 
Mrs, BtufseU, Holm EiU, ThornhUl, Dumfriesshire. 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Dec. 27, 1864. 
Oh, darling, I have been wanting to write to you every day for a 
week, but the interruptions have been endless, and the unavoidable 
letters many. On Christmas Day I thought I should have a quiet 
day for writing, Mr. C. being to dine at Forster's. But a young 
German lady of whom I am very fond * could not let me be left 
alone,' and came at eleven in the morning and stayed till nine at 
night; and then our Rector — ^bless him! — came when he left church 
"ad sat with me till eleven. 
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I wonder how you would have taken a thing thiat hefell me last 
Wednesday? I was waiting before a shop in Regent Street for 
some items of stationery; and a young woman, black-eyed, rosy- 
clieeked, with a child in her arms, thrust herself up to the carriage 
window and broke forth in a paroxysm of begging: refusing to 
stand aside even when the shX)pman was showing me envelopes. 
Provoked at her noise and pertinacity, I said: * No, I will give you 
not a single penny as an encouragment to annoy others as you are 
annoying me.' If there be still such a thing as the evil eye, that 
beggar-woman fixed the evil eye on me, and said slowly, and hiss- 
ing out the woi-ds: * This is Wednesday, lady; perhaps you will be 
dead by Christmas Day, and have to leave all behind youl Better 
to have given me a little of it now! ' and she scuttled away, leaving 
me with the novel sensation of being under a curse. 

Would you have minded that after the moment? I can't say I 
took it to heart. At the same time, I was rather glad when, Christ- 
mas being over, I found myself alive and just as well as before. 

Dr. B writes that his wife had been dreaming about me 

again. Bessie is a most portentous dreamer. If I had been told 
this between the Wednesday and Christmas Day, it would really 
have frightened me, I think. 

My dear, I have got five drops of my heart's blood congealed 
and fastened together to encircle your wrist, as a memorial of my 
last visit and as a New Year's blessing. I am hesitating whether 
to send it by post or by railway. I never lost, or knew personally 
of anything being lost by post except the Whigham butterfly, so I 
had best risk it; there is such confusion of parcels by rail at this 
time of year. Only I will not register it, as I always think that 
just points out to the covetous postman what is worth stealing. 

Please to send a single line or an old newspaper by return of 

post, that I may be sure the thing has not misgone. 

Ever your affectionate 

jAsns Cablylb. 

LETTER 295. 

Sunday night, January 6, 1865, went out to post-offlce with my 
last leaf of 'Frederick ' MS. Evening still vivid to me. I was not 
joyful of mood; sad rather, mournfully thankful, but indeed half 
killed, and utterly wearing out and sinking into stupefied collapse 
after my * comatose ' efforts to continue the long flight of thirteen 
years to flnis. On her face, too, when I went out, there was a si- 
lent, faint, and pathetic smile, which I well felt «X \lbL^ TBL^stsBASBk^ 
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and better nowl Often enough had it cat me to the heart to think 
what she was suffering by this book, in which she had no share, no 
interest, nor any word at all; and with what noble and perfect con- 
stancy of silence she bore it all. My own heroic little woman ! 
For long months after this I sank and sank into ever new depths 
of stupefaction and dull misery of body and mind ; nay, once or 
twice into momentary spurts of impatience eyen with her, which 
now often bum me with yain remorse : Madame Elise, e.g. — I 
sulkily refused to alight at the shop there, though I saw and knew 
she ffCDtly wished it (and right well deseryed it); Brompton Muse- 
um (which she took me to, always so glad to get me with her, and 
so seldom could). Oh, cruel, cruel! Ihaye remembered Johnson 
and Uttoxeter, on Uiought of that Elise cruelty more than once; 
and if any clear energy eyer returned to me, might some day imi- 
tate it.— T. C. 

To Mrs, AvsHn, The Oill, Annan. 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Feh. 1865. 

My dear, — The box is come, and this time the eggs haye been a 
great success, not a single one broken! Neither were the cakes 
broken to any inconyenient degree. Already they are half eaten, 
by myself. Mr. C. wouldn't take a morsel because ' there was but- 
ter in them — ^a fatal mistake on the part of poor Mary! ' I told him 
I belleyed it was not butter but cream, and no ' mistake ' at all ; as 
the cakes you made for me in that way at the Gill agreed with me 
quite well. It was so kind of you to take immediate note of my 
longing! My dear little woman, you not only do kind things, but 
you do them in such a kind way! Many a kind action misses the 
grateful feelings it should win by the want of graciousness in the 
doing. 

I continue improying; but a week of terrible pain has giyen me 
a good shake, and I don't feel in such good heart about the Deyon- 
shire yisit as I did. Still it stands settled at present that we go on 
the 20th, God willing. For how long will depend on how Mr. C. 
gets on with his sleep, &c. 

I shall take my housemaid with me as lady's-maid; for I shudder 
at the notion of being at the mercy of other people's senrants when 
I am so weak and easily knocked down. She is a yery respectable 
woman, the new housemaid, and both she and Mrs. Warren (the 
cook) were as kind to me as kind could be when I was laid up. I 
neyer was so well cared for before, and with so little fuss, since I 
left my mother's house. It is a real blessing to haye got good, effi- 
cient, comfortable seryants at last, and I may say I haye earned it 
b/ the amount of bad seryants I haye endured. 
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I have a great deal to do to-day, and little streogth; so good-bye. 

I will write soon again. 

Affectionately yours, 

Jane Gabltlb. 

LETTER 396. 
Mn. Braidt Oreen End, Edinburgh, 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Feb. 14, 1805. 

My own dear Betty! Oh, I am sorry for youl sorrier than I can 
say in words 1 I know what a crushing sorrow this will be for yon. 
I, who know your affectionate, unselfish heart, know that the con- 
solations, which some would see for you in poor suffering George's 
death, will be rather aggravations of the misery 1 That you should 
have found at last rest from the incessant, anxious, wearing cares, 
that have been your lot for years and years— oh, so many years — 
will be no relief, no consolation to youl This rest will be to you, 
at first and for long, more irksome, more terrible than the strain on 
body and mind that went before. He that is taken from you was 
not merely your own only son, but he was too the occupation of 
your life, and that is the hardest of all losses to bear up under! 
Oh, Betty darling, I wish I were near you ! If I had my arm about 
your neck, and your hand in mine, I think I might say things that 
would comfort you a little, and make you feel that, so long as I am 
in life, you are not without a child to love you. Indeed, indeed, it 
is the sort of love one has for one's own mother that I have for 
you, my dearest Betty! But here I am, four hundred miles away; 
and with so little power of locomotion compared with what I once 
had! And the words fall so cold and flat on paper! 

I have been dangerously ill ; about three weeks ago I got a chill, 
at least so the doctor said, and the result was inflammation of the 
bowels. I was in terrible agony for some days, and confined to 
bed for a week. I am still very feeble even for me; but there is 
no return of the miserable nervous illness, which kept me so ruined 
for more than a year. I cannot write much. 

Give my thanks to Mrs. Duncan, > who seems a most kind, nice 

woman. I will write to her when I am a little more able. My kind 

regards to your husband. 

Your own bairn, 

Jeannie Wblsh Cabltle. 
^ Not known to me. 
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LETTER 297. 

SeafOTth (near Seaton, Devonshire) is the Dowager Lady Ash- 
burton's pretty cottage, who waited for us at the station that Wed- 
nesday evening, and was kindness itself. It was Wednesday, March 
8, 1865, when we made the journey. The day was dry and tem- 
perate; we had a carriage to ourselves, and she (though far weaker 
than I had the least idea of — stupid I!) made no complaint, nor, 
indeed, took any harm ; though at the end (Lady Ashburton hav- 
ing brought an open carriage unfit for the coldish evening of a day 
80 bright), we had to wrap our invalid in quite a heap of ru^ and 
shawls, covering her very face and head; in which she patiently 
acquiesced, nor did she suffer by it afterwards. 

1 think we stayed above a month; and in spite of the noise, the 
exposure, etc., she did really well, slept wonderfully, and was 
charminf in her cheerful weakness. She drove out almost or alto- 
gether (Stily. Sir Walter and Lady Trevelyan were close neigh- 
bors, often fellow-guests. Sir Walter and I rode almost daily, on 
Sonies ; talk innocent, quasi-scientific even, but dull, dull! My 
ays were heavy laden, but had in them something of hope. My 
darling's well-being helped much. Ah, me I ah, me I We drove 
to Exeter one day (Lady A., a Miss Dempster, and we two); how 
pretty and cheery her ways that day! Lady A. came up to London 
with us. From a newspaper we learned the death of CSobden 
(which may serve to date if needed).— T. C. 

Mrs, BusseU, Holm BM, 

,.Z Seaforth Lodgo, Seaton, Deyonshire: March 10, 1866. 

Dearest,— I was to have written before I went on my travels, 
but adverse circumstances were too powerful. First, the naasea, 
which I think I complained of in my last letter, kept increasing, so 
that I had no heart to do anything that could be let alone till the 
last possible moment; and my last days were cramped full of shop- 
ping, and packing, and leave-taking, and settling with workmen 
about repairs, and white- washing to be done in my absence; so 
that any moment left me to bless myself in was devoted to lying 
quite down on the sofa, rather than letter-writing. 

When we started on Wednesday morning, with, on my part, no 
sleep *to speak of,' and five hours of railway before us, besides a 
carriage drive after, my mood was of the blackest. But George 
Cooke was at the station to look after our luggage; and, halfway, 
the sun broke out, and it was new country for me part of the way, 
and very beautiful. And the sheep, bless them, were not only 
white as milk, but had dear wee Iambs skipping beside them! And 
the river, that falls into the sea near here, was not muddy and slug- 
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gish, like all the rivers (very few indeed) I had seen since I left dear 
Nith— but clear as crystal, and bright blue. And, at the end, such 
a lovely house, on a high cliff overlooking the bluest sea. And 
such a lovely and loveable hostess! So truly ' the latter end of that 
woman was better than the beginning.' I am glad to find the in- 
sane horror I conceived of the sea, all in one night at St. Leonards, 
has quite passed away. I love it again as I had always done till 
then; and rather regret that no sound of it reaches over the cliff. 

But there is something I want to say to you, more interesting to 
me than the picturesque, — something that my heart is set on — ^about 
your coming to see London. I know you would make no diffi- 
culty for my sake, if for nothing else. It is that calmly obstinate 
husband of yours, who carries his love of home to such excess, 
that is the * lion in the way ' for my imagination. Yet, if he knew 
how much good I expect to get of having you in London with me,- 
and what efforts I will make to repay him f ^r his efforts, he, who 
is so kind, so obliging to the poorest old women of the country- 
side, will surely not resist my entreaties. You are to understand 
that, besides the pleasure of the thing to me, your coming at the 
time I ask would be doing me a real service ; Mr. C. is going on his 
travels shortly after our return to London from this place — some 
two or three weeks hence, if all goes right here, and I am to be 
left alone at Chelsea. Accompanying him would not suit me at 
all; indeed, several of the houses he is going to could not receive 
us both at a time, as we need two bedrooms. And %hen I should 
prefer doing my outing (as the Londoners call it) in autumn. So I 
shall be alone, needing company; and of all company, I should like 
best the Doctor's and yours. Then, when he is away, I have 
plenty of house-room, which is not the case when he is at home, 
seeing that he occupies two floors of the house 'all to himself 1' 
And I have my time all to myself to show you about London, and 
my carriage to take you wherever you liked. Oh, my dear, it 
would be so nice! I have heard you say the Doctor could leave 
the bank * for a fortnight whenever he liked. Well! if he could 
not stay longer than a fortnight, he might bring you up; and see 
and do all that could be seen and done in one fortnight, and then 
leave you for a good while longer. You would have no difficulty 
in going back along the road you had come ; or I might find some- 

> Dr. Russeirs special emplojrment for years back was superintendence of a 
country bank; but his gra^ practice of medicine^ and of eveiy helpful thing 
in that region, continued and continues (18G9). 

n.-ii* 
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one going that diroction to take charge ot yoa; at, if yoo were 
very good, and stayed long enough, I would go and take charge of 
you myielf, and stay, not three months next time (!) but a we^ or 
two. Oh, my darling, it would make me so glad! Surely, surely, 
you and the Doctor will not refuse me. Mr. Carlyle spoke of 
writing to you himself to press your staying with us till he re- 
turns.' 

[N(a$ignea]J.W. G. 

LETTER 296. 
Mrt, BtuteU, Holm HUl. 

5 Oheyae Bow: Kay 4, 188S. 

Darling, — ^When I came in to-day, and saw a letter from you on 
the table, I felt myself make as near an approximation to a blush 
as my sallow complexion is capable of. It was a little ' coal of 
fire * heaped on my head I For days back I had been thinking how 
neglectful I must seem to you, making no answer to that kindest 
of letters and of invitations, written, too, when you were ailing, 
and 'looking at the dark of things I* You had still managed to 
look at the bright of me, since you could believe that my presence 
would 'cheer you * instead of boring you. But it was not that I 
was really not caring to write, nor yet that I was giving way to 
physical languor (though that has been considerable). It was that 
for the last week or two I have been kept in a whirl of things 
which made it out of the question for me to sit down quietly, and 
make up my mind what to say. 

Mr. 0. has been sitting to Woolner for his bust; and it seems he 
* is as difficult to catch a likeness of as a flash of lightning' is; so 
that it is a trying business for both sitter and sculptor. I have 
had to drive up to Woolner*s every two or three days, and climb 
steep endless stairs to tell what faults I see. And in connection 
with this bust, there has been such a sitting to photographers as never 
was heard of I Woolner wants a variety of photographs to work 
from, and the photographer wants a variety to sell I and Mr. Car- 
lyle yields to their mutual entreaties. And then, when they have 
had their will of him, they insist on doing me (for my name's 
sake). And Mr. 0. insists too, thinking always the new one may 
be more successful than former ones; so that, with one thing and 
another, I have been worried from morning till night, and post 

* Alasl they never came. 
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poHed writing tUl I should have got leisure to think what was to 
be written. But I must not put off any longer, since jou are get- 
ting uneasy about me. 

I am not worse — ^indeed, as to the sickness and the sleeplessness 
I am rather better in both respects — ^but I am weak and languid, 
have little appetite, and am getting thinner. The best thing for 
me would be to get away; and away to you, rather than anywhere 
else! I know that well enough in both my heart and my head; but 
one cannot do just what one likes best, and even what is best for 
one. I could not go with Mr. G. for several reasons. First, hay- 
ing made up his mind to go off ' at his own sweet will,' and having 
understood that I was to stay behind, he would now find it a great 
incumbrance to take me with him. Second, I have invited Dr. 

B and Bessy to pay me a visit so soon as I have a bedroom for 

them; and they have promised to come for a few days.* About the 
end of May is the doctor's leisurest time at St. Leonards. Third, 
Mr. 0. wants the dining-room papered, and fitted up with book- 
cases from the study at the top of the house; which is too long a 
climb for him now that * Frederick * is done. That he expects me 
to ' see to ' in his absence. And how long it will take me to 'see 
to it * will depend on the workmen. 

For the rest, I am uncertain how long he will be away; if 
' months ' (as he speaks of), there might still be time for me, after I 
had finished my business here, to rush off to Holm Hill, and stay 
as many weeks with you as I stayed months last year. I should so 
like it I And Mr. C. wouldn't object, though he would find it very 
absurd to be taking such a long journey so soon again. I put out 
K feeler the other night; Miss Dempster was pressing him to visit 
her when he should be in Forfarshire (he is going to Linlathen 
amongst other places), and I said: 'I shall perhaps be nearer you 
than he will bel Lady Airlie was j)res6ing me so hard to-day to 
come to Cortachy Castle, that there is no saying but I will follow 
him north.' 'Indeed!' he said, not with a frown, but a smile. 
And I added, * If he stays away long I may at least get the length 
of Dumfriesshire.' But till I get my workmen out of the house, 
and know something definite of Mr. C.'s plans, I can determine 
nothing. Will you let me leave it open? I like so ill to say posi- 
tively, and absolutely, * No, I cannot come this yearl ' Because, 
you see, having a character for standing by my word to keep up, I 
could not, after an absolute ' no ' said now, avail myself of any 

■■■ ^ - - - ii r- I 

1 They never came. 
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facilities for goiog to you wbich maj turn up Ikter. 80 auy 1 
leave tlie quesHoa open? 

now absurd! In telling you on tlie other slieet how I was bodily. 
I quite forgot to menlion my most serious ailment for tlie last six 
weelcB. My rigbt arm lias gone the way that my left went two 
years ago. gives me considerable pain, so that I caouot tie upon it, 
or make any effort (bucIi as ringing a, bell, opening a window, &c. 
Stc.) with it; and if anyone shakes my hand heartily, I — shriek! 
Geraldine Jewsbury is always naking, 'Have you wrilten to Dr. 
Russell j-ct aliout your arm!' But what could aayoue do before 
for the other arm? All that was tried was useless except quinine; 
and quinine destroys my sleep. I miiai just hope it will mend of 
itself as the other did. Your ever-attached friend, 

Jane W. Cablti^. 

LETTER 299. 

Today (Augttst 9, 186G) I have discovered in lirawers of pedestal 
tbeae muurDfui letters of my darling iu 1905. They liad lain torn 
in my writing-case, till their covers were all lost, and there is now 
no correct dating of them. I have tried to save the sequeoce Jimi 
be OS correct as I could. Here are the cardinal dates. About May 
iiO I went to Dumfries, tlieoce to the Gill; and alie, here at home 
(courageous little soul I), bcgiiu doing this room (the very beauty of 
wliich now pains and amazes ine). 

Beginning of May her right arm took ill, as her left had done lost 
year, and she pamfullj went and came between Btreatbam and 
here fur some time (perhaps near a fortnight), writing with her tuft 
hand. June 17, she passed me (little guessing of her in the rail) 
and went to Bolm Hill; very ill then too, still left hand; and 
thence in July to Nithbank, and after about ten or twelve days 
(middle or farther of July) went home somewhat better; got her 
roomdone, recovered her right liiind, and went to Folkestone to 
Miss Bromley's for a few days (which proved her last visit, little as 
I then anlicipatfld). Her beautiful figure and presence welcoming 
me home (end of August) will never leave my memory more. 
— T. C. 

T. CaTlyU, Sag.. Tlie HiU, Dumfriei. 

6 Cheyne Row, Wednesday, May S4, 188S. 

I wonder if you will get this letter to-motrow, should it be put 
in the pillar tonight? Dearl doarl should no word reach you till 
Friday morning, you will be ' vaixed,' and perhaps frighteued be- 

The figure I cut on Monday morning was not encouro^g. 
Whea 1 iuid cried a, very little at being left by myself, I lay on the 
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sofa till mid-day, not sleeping, but considering what to do for the 
best with this arm, which had got to a pitch, and was reducing me 
to the state of last year in point of sleep. And the result of my 

considerations was, first, a note to Dr. B , urging him and 

Bessy to keep their promise of spending a couple of days with me 
as soon as possible ; and next, in the meantime, a call at Quilter's 
to order the old quinine pills and a bottle of castor oil. If I am to 
be kept awake all night at any rate by the i)ain, I may as well have 
recourse to the only prescription which did any good to the other 
arm—even at the cost of sleep. That first day I also called at the 
carpenter's, to lever himself, for he ' had great things to do.' Then 
on to luncheon at the Gomms '. Do you remember I was engaged 
to luhcheon there? They have a beautiful, large, old-fashioned, 
cool house. And the luncheon was a sonnet done into dainties. I 
brought away Lord Lothian's book on America, but have not yet 
read a word of it, nor of anything else — not even of Mrs. Paulet*B 
novel, nor my own * Daily Telegraph. * On my return, I came upon 
Geraldine in Cheyne Row ; and she ' could not leave me ' till ten at 
night, I * looked such a ghost.* 

On Tuesday I had to take Mrs. Blunt to make calls at Fulham ; 

and then I * did the civil thing ' to Mrs. F . F was in, 

and talked much of your 'gentleness and tenderness of late,* and 
the * much greater patience you had in speaking of everybody and 
everything.' And I thought to nay self, * If he had only heard you 
a few hours after that walk with him, in which you had made such 
a lamblike impression! ' He expressed a wish to read Mrs. Paulet's 
novel, and I have sent it to him. A very curious, clever, * exces- 
sively ridiculous, and perfectly unnecessary ' book is Mrs. Paulet's 
novel, so far as I have read in the first volume. And Mrs. Paulet 
herself I don't know what to make of, for I have seen her. In my 
saintly forgiveness and beautiful pity I left a card for her yesterday; 
and she came a few hours after ; and Geraldine, too, came ; and I 
was not left alone till half-past ten, when it was too late to write. 

This morning (I don't know by what right) I expected a letter 
from you, which did not come till the afternoon. And positively 
I was almost well pleased there was no letter — to answer, for I had 
* indulged in a cup ' of castor oil, and was— oh, so sick; and besides, 
that matter had unexpectedly taken to * culminating ' again. Last 
night there had come from Jessie Hiddlestone a very nice letter, 
not accepting my rejection on the score of the ' situation ' being 
' too dull for her/ but assuring me that she would not ' be the least 
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dull and discontented/ and ' altogether ' throwing a qnite different 
and rosier colour on the project. I will indoee the letter, and you 
will read it, and tell me if you think I was right in being moyed 
thereby to engage her ; for that is what I have done this forenoon, 
in the middle of my sorrows of castor oil ! 

For the rest I have no doubt you will get better, and do well 
there for a time. Perhaps I shall take flight myself if my terrible 
nights continue too long for endurance and this wearing pain lasts. 
It is pulling me down sadly ; and neuralgia has such an effect on 
the spirits. 

One thing I have to say, that I beg you will give ear to. I have 
not recovered yet the shock it was to me to find, after six months* 
all those weak, wretched letters I wrote you from Holm Hill ' dad- 
ding about ' in the dining-room ; and should you use my letters in 
that way again I shall know it by instinct, and not write to you at 
aU! There I 

Please return Jessie Hiddlestone's letter. 

Tour ever affectionate 

Jans W. Cabltul 

LETTER 800. 

To T, Carlyle, Esq., The EUl, Dufj0iea, 

6 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Saturday, May 87, 1865. 

I think, dear, you must have lost a day this week — must have- 
stop ! No 1 I should have said— gained a day I You bid me 'not 
bother myself writing to-morrow, but send a word on Saturday.' 
And the to-morrow is Saturday. This day on which I am not to 
'bother myself writing * is Saturday. I posted a letter to you yes- 
terday at the right time. That night post is later than you think. 
It was past nine when Fanny put in the pillar the letter you re- 
ceived the following evening at eight. 

My quinine and castor oil have quite failed of doing the good to 
my right arm which they formerly did to my left. The pain gets 
more severe and more continuous from day to day. Last night it 
kept me almost entirely awake. I often wonder that I am able to 
keep on foot during the day, and take my three hours* drives, and 
talk to the people who come to relieve my loneliness, with that arm 
always in pain, as if a dog were gnawing and tearing at it I But 
anything rather than the old nervous misery, which was not to be 
called pain at all I positive natural pain I can bear as well as mofit 
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people. But I wish Dr. B would come ! Perhaps he can 

deal with a reality like this, thou^ he could ' do nothing against 
hysterical mania I ' ^ I got the thing he mentioned, Yeratrine 
liniment, yesterday, from Quilter ; and Geraldine ruhbed it in for 
an hour last night. But, as I said, last night was the worst I 

George Cooke said you desired him to 'come often, and look 
after me I * * Perfectly unnecessary ; * I mean the desiring I 
Couldn't you fetch up Koggs' to Dumfries ? So much walking in 
such hot weather must be tiring. 

All good be with you. 

Yours ever, 

J. w. a 

LETTER 801. 
T. CarlyU, Esq., Ihe OiU. 

Thursday, June 1, IflfiS. 

Dearest, — 'You must excuse us the day.' I really cannot use 
my hand without extreme pain ; and Geraldine has not come in to 
write for me. 

I am just going off to Dr. Quain ; since Dr. B is postponed 

into the vague. I have been quite wild with the pain, the last two 
nights and days. To-morrow I will go to these good Macmillans 
whom you sneered at as my ' distinguished visitors.* None of the 
more ' distinguished ' have come to me with such practical help and 
sympathy. They are just the right distance off. I can have my 
carriage come and take me home any day to look after the house ; 
and for a drive as usual. 

I think you will be better at the GUI than the Hill, in spite of the 
grand house, if you can only sleep through the railway; and do not 
indulge too far in curds and cream for dinner. 

God bless you. 

Your lamed 

Goody. 



> His phrase to me one day at St. Leonards— in tiiat desperato time 
* Uy saucy little Arab (gift of Lady Ashburton). 
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LETTER 802. 

T. Oarlyle, Esq., The OHL 

StreathAiB Lane: > Satardaj, June 8, 1885. 

Dearest,— You are so good about writing that you deserve to b^ 
goodly done by; so I write a few lines to-day * under difficulties,' 
though you gave me an excuse for putting off, in saying you coul^ 
not hear till Tuesday. But I must study brevi^, the soul o£ wit, 
for the cost of physical pain at which I write ia something you can 
hardly conceive! 

When I got your letter telling me to hold my hand, it was too 
latet I had set my heart on doing one more stroke of work (my 
sort of work), fitting up one more room before I died.' It was 
all very well to say 'give the room a good cleaning.' But no 
amount of mere cleaning could give that room a clean look, with 
that oory, clingy paint and paper. To put clean paper without 
fresh paint would only have made the dirtiness of the paint more 
flagrant. And if the painting was not done whilst you were away, 
when was there a chance of doing it? I knew I couldn't sleep in 
wet paint; but I looked to finding a bed somewhere: and the offer 
of one here came most opportunely. 

The day before leaving home I went to Dr. Quain, who did me 
at least the good of being extremely kind, and eager to help me. 
He said I had 'much fever;' and gave me a prescription for that, 
and two other prescriptions. And when I returned from here, I 
was to tell him, and he would * run over.' I said to him that Dr. 
B had declared I had no organic disease, but only a strong pre- 
disposition to goutl 'Quite right,' he said, 'that is the fact.' 
' Then,' I asked, ' perhaps this affair in my arm, so much more 
painful than what I had in the left arm, is gout? ' ' I have not the 
least doubt that it isl I ' was his answer. Pleasant! 

Well! I came here about five yesterday; and the good simple 
people welcomed me most honestly; and Mr. Macmillan sang 
Scotch songs, which would have charmed you, all the evening, the 
governess playing an accompaniment. At eleven I retired to 
my beautiful bedroom, the largest, prettiest, freshest bedroom I 
ever was put to sleep in! And then they left me to the society of 
a watchdog, chained under my window! ! ! It barked and growled 

1 Mr. Macmillan 's house (fine old-fashioned suburban villa there). 
* Alasl and this was it: often have I remembered that word. 
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and howled in the maddest manner till they set it loose at seven in 
the morning. Of course I never closed my eyes for one minute all 
the night ! and I got up in the morning a sadder and a wiser woman I 
How to get away without hurting feelings? I was the wretchedest 
woman till I got it settled softly, that when the carriage comes for 
me to-day to take me home for an inspection of the work, it should 
not biing me back, but leave me to sleep or wake in my own quiet 
bed; and to come out to-morrow to spend the day, and sleep here 
or there after, as I liked best. The dog to be ' removed to a greater 
distance.' So address to Cheyne Row. 

Dr. Quain said I must go as soon as possible to Scotland, ' as 
it had agreed so well with me last year.' I said I shuddered at 
the length of the journey; he reminded me that I had done it 
with impunity last year when I was weaker than now. I suppose 
it will come to that before long I I need have no doubt about 
my welcome. 

Since you are not disturbed by that railway which drove me mad, 
you will do well at Mary's; she is so kind and unfussing. But 
you must not exceed in milk diet, &c. ! You must have mutton! 

And oh, take care with Noggs on these hilly roads! Oh, my 
dear, I am not up to more; my arm is just as if a dog had got it 
in its teeth, and were gnawing at it, and shaking at it furiously. 

Love to Mary. Your ever affectionate 

Jahs Cabltub. 



LETTER 808. 
T. OarlyU, Esq., The OtTL 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Wednesday, Junt 7, ISfifi. 

Dear Mr. Carlyle, — You will be disapi^inted to see my hand- 
writing, instead of Jane's; but to-day it is not a matter of choice, 
but of necessity; for the pain and swelling in her hand and fingers 
make them entirely helpless ; and she has to feed herself with the 
left hand. She has just come in from Mrs. Macmillan's; and has 
been selecting a paper for the dining-room. She incloses the three 
patterns, which we all think the prettiest of those submitted to us; 
and she says. Will you please to say which of the three you like the 
best? I think Jane is a shade better than when she went last Fri- 
day; but still to-day she is very poorly, and pulled down by the 
pain, which seems to increase. She would sleep if it were not for 
that; she does manage to sleep a little. Everythia^ sSuik w^^A'' 
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most charmingly comfortable; and the dog has been xedaced to 
silence. 

My great hope is in Scotland; and she seems to look forward to 
going, which in itself is a good thing. Please to address your next 
letter to Streatham Lane, as they are delayed by coming here flnt 

I am, dear Mr. Carlyle, 

Yours very respectfully, 

Gesaldinb E. Jewbbubt. 



LETTER 804. 
In pencil, with the left hand, and already well done. — ^T. C. 

T. CarlyU, Esq., The Gill. 

Streatham: Monday, June 1£, 188S. 

Dearest, — I will write before returning home. There will be 
neither peace nor time there. Thanks! I never needed more to be 
made much of. I must tell you about my hand: you think the 
swelling more important than it is; the two middle fingers were 
much as now for some weeks before you left, but with Uie thumb 
and forefinger I could still do much; now the forefinger is as 
powerless and pained as the other two; that is all the difference, 
but a conclusive one, for one can do nothing with only a thumb! 
I could sometimes sit down and cry. The pain — the chief pain—* 
that which wakes me from my sleep is in the shoulder and fore- 
arm. Even hopeful Dr. Quain does not tell me I shall soon get 
back my hand, only tells me blandly I must learn to write with my 
left; and it was he who told me to take a black-lead pencil. 
I went to him on Friday by appointment when I had finished the 
antifebrile powders. I think they have quieted me. He gave me 
a bumper of champagne; was kind as kind could be; desired me to 

try the quinine once more ; said Dr. B 's prescription was an 

• admirable suggestion, and well worth my trying, but, as it would 
cause me a good deal of pain and feverishness, I had better wait 
till after my journey to Scotland.' He does me real good by his 
kindness. 

My visit here has been a great success, so far as depended on my 
host and hostess; and I am certainly better in my general health for 
all the nourishing things they have put into me by day and by 
night. It is a place you might fiy to in a bilious crisis. Quiet as 
heaven, when the dog is in the wash-house. 
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Bellona (my mare) has given me a fiiie fright. You would never 
believe she was not safe to be left. It has been the nearest miss of 
herself and the carriage being all smashed to pieces! She has 
escaped miraculously without scratch. The carriage has not been 
80 fortunate. I am not up to writing the narrative to-day. 
Love to my dear kind Mary. 

Your loving but unfortunate 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 805L 
T. Carlyle, Esq., The QUL 

Railway Hotel, Carlisle: Saturday, June 17, 188B. 

Here I am! as well as could be expected, after travelling all night, 
choked in dust — an unprotected female with one arm ! It is no 
sudden thought striking me! My mind has been made up 
to 'try a change,' ever since my last interview with Dr. Quain, 
and to try it with as little delay as possible. But I would not tell 
you I was coming; because it was important that I should travel 
by night ; and for you to meet me at Carlisle would have necessita- 
ted your sleeping there (an impossibility I) or else your starting from 
the Gill at an unearthly hour. Kindest not to place you in the di- 
lemma! 

Up to the last moment, I schemed about taking the Gill on my 
road to Dumfries and appointing you to meet me. But I was sure 
to be awfully tired, just every atom of strength needed to carry me 
on to Thornhill without increasing my fatigues by the smallest de- 
mand or by any avoidable 'emotion of the mind.* To stay here 
a couple of hours, and have breakfast and rest; and then on past 
Oummertrees, with shut eyes, to the place of my destination, 
seemed the wisest course. To this, since my arrival here, has been 
added the sublime idea to throw out a note for you, and a sixpence 
at Oummertrees; as it had suddenly flashed on me that no letter 
from me could reach you by post till Tuesday. So soon as I am 
rested, I will make an appointment with you to meet at Dumfries, if 
you would rather not come on to Holm Hill. 

To think that I shall fly past within a quarter of a mile of you 
presently; and you will have no perception of my nearness 1 

Yours ever. 

A kiss to Mary. 
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LETTER 306 

The ' Saturday ' in this letter must refer to the visit she proposed 
makinff us at the Gill. Jamie of Scotsbrig particularly invited. 
Moumiullj I ever recollect the day; bright and sunny; Jamie 
punctually there; I confidently expecting. Fool! I had not tiie 
feast conception of her utter feebleness, and that she was never to 
visit ' The Gill ' more ! Train passed. I hung about impatiently 
till the gig should return from Cummertrecs Station — with her, I 
never doubted. It came with John instead, to say she had been 
obliged to stop at Dumfries, and I must come thither by the next 
train: ' be exact; there will be a two and a half or three hours for 
us there still.' I went (with John, Jamie regretfully turning 
home). She was so pleasant, beautifully cheerful, and quiet, I en- 
joyed my three hours without misgiving. Fool ! fool ! — and yet 
there was a strange infinitude of sorrow and pity encircling all 
things and persons for me~her beyond all others, though being 
really myself as if crushed flat after such a ' flight ' of twelve or 
thirteen years, latterly on tlie Owen * comatose ' terms. I was stu- 
pefied into blindness I The time till her train should come was 
beautiful to me and everybody. Cab came for her, I escorting 
(the rest walked, for it was hardly five minutes oft). Train was 
considerably too late. An old and good dumb 'Mr. Turner/ 
whom she recognised and rembered kindly after forU- years, was 
brought forward at her desire by brother John. Her talk with 
Turner (by slate and pencil, I writing for her)— «h me! ah me I 
It was on the platform-seat, under an awning; she sat by me; the 
great, red, sinking sun flooding everything: day's last radiance, 
night's first silence. Grand, dumb, and unspeaKable is that scene 
now to me. I sat by her in the railway carriage (empty otherwise) 
til the train gave its third signal, and she vanished from my eyes. 

— T. a 

T. Carlyle, Esq., The Gill. 

Holm Hill: Wednesday, June 28, 1866. 

I cannot make it Friday, dear— at least, could not without rude- 
ness to a nice women who has always been kind to me. I am en- 
gaged to dine with my sort of cousin, Mrs. Hunter, on Friday, hav- 
ing been invited for Thursday, and asked to have the day changed 
to Friday. And last year, when she had got up a dinner for me, 
I had to send an excuse at the last hour, being too ill. To-morrow 
you will now be hardly expecting me. So let us say Saturday; if 
that does not suit there will be time to tell me. ' The wine I 
drink?' Oh, my! That it should be come to that. But surely 
you ought not to be without wine, setting aside me. 

Don't be bothering, making plans embracing me. The chief 
good -of a holiday for a man is just that he should have shaken off 
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home cates — the foremost of these a wife. Consider that, for the 
present summer, you have nothing to do with me, but write me 
nice daily letters, and pay my bills. I came on my own hook, 
and so I will continue, and so I will go I To be living in family in 
some country place is just like no holiday at all, but like living at 
home ' under difficulties.' Shall I ever forget ' the cares of meat ' 
at Auchtertool House ? * ever forget the maggots generated by the 
sun in loins of mutton on the road from Kirkcialdy, and all the 
other squalid miseries of that time, for which I, as housewife, was 
held responsible, and had my heart broken twenty times a day? 
Well, my worried arm is pain enough for the present, without re- 
calling past griefs. To-day, however, I feel rather easier. And I 
had more and better sleep last night. Thanks to exhaustion I for 
the preceding night I had not closed my eyes at all. 

It is such a pity but I could have a little bodily ease. For I was 
never more disposed to be content with * things in general.* I could 
really feel 'happy,* if it were not for my arm, and the perfectly 
horrid nights it causes me. 

Jessie Hiddlestone is in Thomhill, awaiting my orders— the most 
promising-looking servant we have had since her mother. I am 
greatly pleased with her, and so glad I had faith in breed and en- 
gaged her. Many were eager to have her. But she was 'prood 
to go back to the family.* * The family ? ' Where are they ? 

My dear, your observation of handwritings is perfectly amazing. 
You take Geraldine's writing for mine, Mr. Macmillan's for Gteral- 
dine's. And now I send you a charming, witty, grateful little let- 
ter of Madame Yenturi's, with vignette ' of Venturi sawing; and 
you seem to have taken it for Mrs. Paulet's. You could not possi- 
bly have read the letter, or you could not have made such a mistake; 
so I advise you to read it now, with a key: ' The Gorilla ' means 
George Cooke, ' M * stands for Mazzini, the sawyer Venturi. 

Since you wish to know, I have gone back to sherry. And now 
good-bye till Saturday, unless I hear to the contrary. My left hand 
had taken the cramp, so this is the writing of the housemaid, who 
takes the opportunity to assure you that she means to be a very 
good girl, and try to please you, for the sake of her mother, who 
liked you so well. J. Carlylb. 

[Madame Venturi had been Miss Ashurst, of a well-known Lon. 
don parentage. She had (and has) fine faculties, a decidedly artis* 

1 In 1869: ' Cares of bread.'— Mazadni's phrase, 
s Mail's writhig begins. 
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tic turn, which led her much to Italy, &c. Venturi was a Tyroleee 
Venetian (ex- Austrian military cadet, and also Qaribaldist to the 
bone, consequently in a bad Italian position), who had fallen in 
love at first sight, &c., &c. ; and was now fitting up a modest Eng- 
Ush house for wife and self. Within a year he died tragi<»Ily— as 
will be seen.— T. C] 

LETTER 807. 

T. Oarlyls, Esq,, The OiU, Annan, 

Nith Bank, Thomhill: Tuesday. 

Dearest, — A regular wet day. No drive possible. Well, the 
image of driving you have just set before my imagination — ^you 
driving me with Noggs in London — is quite enough for one day. It 
melts the marrow in my bones I Nor is there much relief in turning 
to that other picture — ^little Mary flying through the air in one of 
his * explosions ' and breaking her skull 1 If you were to put an ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers that the horse of Thomas Caryle was 
for sale, there would be competition for the possession of it. 

The housemaid, while combing my hair this morning, fell to tell- 
ing me of 'ever so many young drapers, an' the like,' that of her 
knowledge had ' run frae Thomhill to the station to get a bare look 
o' Mr. Carlylel And when Mr. Morrison' (the minister of Durris- 
deer) ' cam' to his dinner yesterday, the first word oot o' his heed, 
on the very door-steps, was: "Is Mrs. Carlyle still here?" He 
never asket for Mrs. Ewart or the ither ladies, but only for you, 
mem!' I endeavoured to inform her mind by telling her, *Yes; 
people liked to see any lady much spoken of, whether for good or 
ilL If Dr. Pritchard * had been at the station, all Thornhill together 
would have run to see him.' * Oddsakel ' said the girl, * I daresay 
they would; I daresay ye're richt; but I never thocht o* that 
afore.' 

Geraldine writes that never was such 'emotion' excited by a 
speech as by this of Mill's. ' Public Opinion ' came addressed to 
you at Nith Bank in Mrs. Warren's * hand. How she came to know 
the name Nith Bank I am puzzled to know. 

I took the quinine and iron yesterday twice, and slept rather 
sounder than otherwise. But I had a badish headache all morning. 
Nevertheless I took another dose before breakfast, as Dr. Russell 
had ordered, and the headache is wearing off. 

I adhere to the intention of Dumfries for Friday, if it suit you 
and Mary. Affectionately, 

Janb. 

' Giai^ow prisoner la th.0M ^ooka. * Servant here. 
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LETTER 308. 

Monday, JrOy 24.-— Early in the forenoon I was waiting at Dum- 
fries for her train Londonward; got into her carriage (empty other- 
wise), and sate talking and encouraging as I could to Annan (which 
would hardly be an hour). Servant Jessie was in the same train; 
also Jamie Aitken, junior, for Liverpool. I felt in secret extremely 
miserable; agitated she, no doubt, and even terrified, but resolute 
—and the lid shut down, I little thought it would be her last rail- 
way, journey.— T. C. 

T. CaHyU, Esq. 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Thursday, July 87, 1866. 

All goes well still, dearest, and this time nothing serious is man- 
quing. The second night, as I expected, I slept * beautiful.* Three 
hours without a break, to begin with. When I woke from that, I 
not only didn't know where I was, but didn't know who I was! As 
I got out of bed (by force of habit) to look at my watch, I was say- 
ing to myself, ' It can't be me that has made this fine sleep. It must 
be somebody else.* It was a full minute, I am sure, before I could 
satisfy myself that I hadn't been changed into somebody else. 
Then I slept piecemeal till seven o'clock, when I was startled erect 
by what seemed the house falling. Jessie came at my call, looking 
very guilty, and explained that it was she, who had been coming 
downstairs very softly, for fear of waking me, and, having new 
shoes on, had ' slid and sossed down on her back,' just opposite my 
bed-head. Luckily she was none the worse for the fall. A greater 
contrast than that young woman is to Fanny cannot be figured. So 
quick, so willing, so intelligent; never needs to be told a thing 
twice; and so warmly human! My only fear about her is that she 
will be married-up away from me. Mrs. Warren calls her * my 
dear,' and they get on charmingly together. 

The person who addressed the newspaper to you at 'Coming 
Trees ' was Fanny, who had called to ask if I would * see a lady ' 
for her, and Mrs. Warren being busy asked her to address the news- 
paper. 

On Tuesday Bellona, who had been warned a week before, came 
round at one; and after some shopping I called at Grosvenor 
Street, and found Miss Bromley at home — a satisfaction which I 
owed to the youngest of the three pugs, * Jocky,' who was 'suffer- 
ing from the heat.' Sbe was delighted to see me; most anxious 
I should come to her at Folkestone; and told me, to my great ip^^ 
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that Lady A. had not started on the 2l8t; wasn't going till Thurs- 
day (to-day); was staying at Bath House, but gone that morning to 
Bath for one day. I left a card and message at Bath House on the 
road home. Yesterday (Wednesday) I drove to Bath House, the 
first thing when I went out at one, and found the lady looking 
loYely in a spruce little half-mourning bonnet; and she would, 'if 
it was within the bounds of poesibility,' come to me in the evening 
'between ten and eleven; ' and I went in her carriage with her (my 
own following) to Norfolk Street (Mrs. Anstruther's) to see baby, 
who is going with her mother to Germany after all. I left her 
there, and got into my own carriage, and went and bought my 
birthday present with the sovereign — at least, I paid out fifteen 
shillings of it. On what? My dear, the thing I bought was nu>st 
appropriate, and rather touching. I drove to the great shop in Con- 
duit Street, where the world is supplied with 'trusses,' 'laced 
stockings,' and mechanical appliances for every species of humau 
derangement, and bought a dainty little sling for my arm. The 
mere ribbon round my neck hurt my neck, and drew my head 
down. This fastens across the back, and is altogether a superior- 
contrivance. I don't believe in Dr. Russell's prediction any more 
than you do. At all rates, there was no call on him to state so 
hopeless a view of the question when I was not asking his opinion 
at all. It could do no harm to leave me the consolation of hope. 
But I will hope in spite of him. Indeed, it seems to me that ever 
since he said I should never get the use of my hand, nor get rid of 
the pain there, that a spirit of protest and opposition has animated 
the poor hand, and set it on trying to do things it had for some 
time ceased from doing. 

Lady A. did come last night— came at half after eleven, and 
stayed till near one! Mrs. Anstruther was left sitting in the car- 
riage, and sent up to say ' it was on the stroke of twelve; ' and then, 
with Lady A.'s permission, I invited her up; and if it hadn't been 
for her I don't think Lady A. would have gone till daylight I She 
said in going, 'My regards — my — what shall I send to him? ' (you). 
*0h,' I said, * send him a kissl ' * That is just what I should like,* 
she said; ' but would he not think it forward? ' ' Oh, dear, not at 
all! ' I said. So you are to consider yourself kissed. I am going 
up to Bath House now. She goes at night. 

Lady Stanley writes to ask how I am, and to beg that you will 
come that way. 

What a long letter! I ought to have said that all dbM did not 
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give me a bad night. Of course I did not sleep as on the preced- 
ing night, but better than I ever did at Holm Hill; and the pain in 
my arm is really less since I came home. 

Tours affectionately, 

jAifTE Cabltlb. 

LETTER 809. 
T. CarlyU, Esq. 

5 Gheyne Bow, Chelsea: Sunday, July 80, 1866. 

I will write to-night, dearest, while the way is open to me. 
To-morrow I shall be busy from the time I get up till BeUona, 
comes for me; and after driving there is no time, as I take the three 
hours at least every day. It is such ' a privilege * (as Maria's mother 
would say) to have a carriage and a BeUona 'all to oneself,' inde- 
pendent of all agricultural operations. I don't feel it too warm 
a bit when I haven't to walk on the hot pavement, though they are 
celebrating the thermometer at 85° in the shade. But anyhow Miss 
Bromley is irresistibly pressing; and I have promised to go to her 
about the twelfth, whether my work here is done or not. She will 
write to you, to urge your joining me, which you will do— won't 
you? — if I, on surveying the premises, can promise you a tolerably 
quiet bedroom. Of course I shall take Jessie, as I can't put my 
clothes off and on yet without help. I think of staying about a 
fortnight. 

I am sorry you gave up the sailing and Thurso. Sailing agrees 
with you, and you had good sleep at Thurso. * The good, the 
beautiful, and the true ' came last evening, to inquire how I was 
after my journey, and to teU me, who knew nothing and cared less, 
how he had written letters of introduction for Dr. Carlyle, and sent 
them to the captain of some steamer, &c. &c., and how his wife 
had set her heart on having a lock of your hair and mine set in a 
brooch, and he had promised her to try and complete her wishes. 
And it ended — for happily everything does end — ^in his begging and 
receiving the last pen you used, to be kept under a glass case. 
I have seldom seen a foolisher hero- worshipper. But the greatest 
testimony to your fame seems to me to be the fact of my photograph 
— the whole three, two of them very ugly (Watkins's)— stuck up in 
Macmichael's shop- window. Did you ever hear anything so pre- 
posterous in your life? And what impertinence on the part of Wat- 
kins! He must have sent my three along with yous w^^v^ *Csa 
n.-19 
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wholesale man in Soho Square, without leaye asked. But it proves 
the interest or curiosity you excite; for being neither a 'distin- 
guished authoress/ nor 'a celebrated murderess/ &<»* an actress, 
nor a ' Skittles ' (the four classes of women promoted to the shop- 
windows), it can only be as Mrs. Carlyle that they offer me for sale. 

I continue to sleep on the improved principle, and my arm con- 
tinues less painful, and my hand, if not more capable, is at least 
more venturesome. 

I saw Dr. Quain on Saturday, and he ' approved highly of my 
present course of treatment — that is, taking neither quinine nor 
anything else.' I told him what Dr. Russell had said, and his an- 
swer was, 'How could he know? That is what nobody could say 
but God Almighty.* 

I drove to Streatham Lane to-day, and saw the Macmillans; also 
Mr. and Mrs. George Craik.* Mr. Macmillan is greatly delighted 
with him as a junior partner. They did not look at all Hi-matched. 
His physical sufferings have made up in looks the ten years of dif- 
ference. He has got an excellent imitation leg, and walks on it 
much better than American James. 

God keep you. Tour affectionate 

Jane. 
LETTER 310. 

Mn, RusieU, Holm ffiU, 

5 Cheyne Bow: Aug^. 7, 1865. 

Dearest, — Just a line to say that all goes well with my health. I 
continue to sleep better — almost to sleep well; and the pain is 
greatly gone out of my arm, and I use my hand a little; this charm- 
ing penmanship is from my right hand. 

But I have no time for elaborate writing. I was never busier in 
my life ; about three thousand volumes have had to pass through 
my hands, and be arranged on the shelves by myself; nobody else 
could help me. The new room is getting finished, and will strike 
Mr. C. dumb with admiration when he comes. 

Yours affectionately, 

JaNB CABIiYIiB. 

LETTER 311. 

Brother John and I, as I now recollect, were in and about Edin- 
burgh, Stowe, Newbattle (I solus for a call); then Linlathen both, 

' Miaa Mulock once, now a curreiit) authoress of Jqhn Halifax, &c. &c. 
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for some days; whence to Sterling of Keir (dreary rail Journey, 
dreary all, tnough in itself beautiful and kind); thence to Edin- 
burgh (John^s bad lodging there, &cX after which back to Dum- 
friesshire— rto Scotsbrig, I suppose. Before this I had been three 
days at Keswick with my valued old friend, T. Spedding; walked 
to Bassenthwaite Ha^s, (Seen flve-and-forty years ago and not 
recognisable I) Nothing could exceed my private weariness, sad- 
ness, misery, and depression. Little thought it was, within few 
months, to be all sharpened into poignancy and tenderest woe, and 
remain with me in that far exceedmg if somewhat nobler form. 
— T. C. 

T, Cariyle, Esq, 

" 6 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Friday, Aug. 12, 1M5. 

Dearest, — ^It all came of you being moving, and me sitting still! 
I didn't know exactly when and where a letter would find you, and 
was occupied enough to avail myself of the shabby excuse for 
spending no time in writing. Besides, the time is always much 
longer for the person on his travels than for the one at home. And 
your right address did not reach me in time for that day's post. It 
came to hand at tea-time, as did yesterday's newspaper. So I could 
only answer at night to be ready for the post of yesterday. Today 
I send a line or two, remembering that Sunday you can get noth- 
ing. 

Jessie and I are alone just now, Mrs. Warren having petitioned 
for ' her holiday.' No age exempts people here from the appetite 
for holidays. She left on Wednesday afternoon, and does not re- 
turn till Sunday, in time to see me off on Monday. As that new 
journey comes near, I shudder at it considerably. ' Stava bene / ' 

If you cannot be at the trouble to go out to Betty's, do send her 
a line, telling where and when she can come to you. She will read 
in the newspapers that you are in Edinburgh, and break her 
poor old heart over it if she gets no sight of you.' She has al- 
ready had one bad disappointment in not seeing me when I was so 
near. 

We had a great thunderstorm last evening, and the air to-day is 
delightfully fresh. I had poor little Madame Reichenbach at tea 
with me, and her husband came late to take her home ; and the 
thunder burst, and the rain fell; and the lamp was burning dim; 
and the dingy little countess from time to time made little moaning 
speeches in English — unintelligible, *upon my honour I' — and 
Reichenbach, as usual, sat with crossed arms, and knitted brows, 
silent as the tombs I And to let them walk home in such pouring 

Udidgo. 
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wot seemed too cruel; imd thi^y had tui ahillitig to take a cab; sod 
I would gladly liavo paid a cab for them, but, of course, dared not! 
And, 'allogotLer, the sllualion was rather exquisite! ' 

And now I must concluJi;, aud prepare for fielloDa. That p 
beast bcbaves quite well at preseat. Of course, old Silvester n 
quite the box. I couldu't have tbs heart to complaiu about li 
having grown old. 

I will Bend mj addresa — or stop! 'Tuesday nezll'- 
bcttcr Bend it now: 
"Care of Miss Davenport Bromley, 

-iLanghorneaardeaB. West Cliff, Folkestonl 
Tours lovingly, 

Jasb Cabltia I 



^ 



LETTER 318. 

T. CaHyU. Enq., BooMirig. 



FoftestonB: SatoMaj, Ang. IB, 18M. 

Dearest,— It will be Hiircni to direct to Bcoisbrig; one might 
easUy fail of hitting you on the wing at Edinburgh I But I wish 
you could have brought yourself to go lor a few days to the LolM- 
aus;' their patience and perseverance in asking you deaerred a 
viaitt And it is rather perverse, this sudden hssto to get hnme- 
while I am not there to receive youl Don't you think it ia? . For 
your own sake, however. 1 do entreat you to break the long jour- 
ney by either stopping at Alderluy, or makins out that viBit to 
Foxlon.' Alderley, which you know, and are sure of a fine quiet 
bedroom at, would he beat. It is such a pity to anive at home en- 
tirely fevered, and knocked up with that journey, as always bap- 
pens; and then you take it to be 'London' that is making you HI! 

Then, if you stayed a few days at Alderley, I could stay out the 
fortnight I undertook for here, and he home in time to ^ve you 
welcome. I should go home ou Monday week (Monday. 28th} in 
the course of nature. I suppose this place ia good for me; I Iiave 
slept so mucb^inore than in any other week for the last three 
years! But I don't feel stronger for all this sleep, nor more able to 

' ' PanB which waa exquisite.' PooUsh phrase of Godnin'B in blm L(fe oj 
Mary WoUaton^ia-nft. 
• To Newbattle. where I spent a day, 

■ Frederic, m; oldUerman tellaw-touiiiit: his cottage ' nnar lUuifUler ' i 
M too iatricate tor mo. 
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eat, or to walk. One day that I tried walking, about as far as 
from Cheyne Row to the hospital, I had to come home ignomini- 
ously in a donkey-cart. But the drives don't tire me, especially 
since Miss Bromley has had her own carriage and horses sent down. 
Nor need there be any reflections for want of * simmering stagna- 
tion!' There is not a human creature to speak to out of our own 
house; and in it the pugs have the greatest share of the conversa- 
tion to themselves I 

I cannot forgive Thomas Erskine for taking up and keeping up 

with such a woman as that Mrs. . Letting you be driven out 

by Mrs. 1 

I am so glad you went to see dear Betty; it will be something 
good for her to think of for a year to come! 

Do write distinctly the when, and the how, of your home-com- 
ing. What do you think? I have exactly two sovereigns in the 
world! enough to pay the servants here, and my railway fare home, 
and no more! ! Yet I have not been extravagant that I am aware 
of. I had to pay Silvester before I went to Scotland sixteen pounds 
eleven shillings and four pence; and to ditto after my return five 
pounds seventeen shillings. And Freure ^ couldn't get on without 
* something towards the work;' and I paid him ten pounds. 

£ 8. d. 

16 11 4 

10 

6 17 



83 8 4 



making up in all one half of my house-money. Then your being 
away makes no difference in the rent, taxes, servants' wages, keep, 
&c. And for my being away myself, I certainly have to pay to 
other people's servants more than it would cost me for individual 
* living's cares ! ' 

I had indeed, besides the house-money, my own fifteen pounds^ 
of which the two sovereigns above mentioned are the sad remains. 
But, when these pounds came to hand, I owed for my summer 
bonnet and cloak; and I had some little presents to buy to take 
with me to Scotland, besides a gown for myself. The only part of 
my own money I can be said to have spent needlessly was a guinea 
and a half for — ^you would never guess what! — ^for a miniature of 

1 The Chelsea carpenter. 
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fou 1 1 Such a beautyl Everyone who sees it screams with rap- 
ture over it — even Ruakiul 
But my hand will do no more. 

Misa Brumley bids me say, ' that fourCooied animaJ sends hja re- 
i^pccts' (' and put ttiat ia inverted commoi, pleaec!'). She is good 
»s possible to me. 

Yours lovingly, 

Jahe Oakltlb. 



Mr: Saaea. Holm HOI. 
4 Langbonie QanJens, Folkegtone: A.ue. S3, 18S5. 

oing tomiike an attempt at putting on paper the letter that 
has been in my head for you. dear, erer since 1 came to ttiis place, 
I had evun begun to write it two or three days ago, when at the 
lirat words my conscience gave me a smart box uii the onr, remind- 
ing me tliBl I Ijadu't writtuu one word to Nib. Ewart since I left 
her, after all her kindness to me, whereas to you I had written ODce 
and again; so my pen formeil, quite unexpectedly for myself, the 
words ' Dear Mrs. Ewart,' insleail of ' Dearest Mary.' To be aure 
liiere have Ijeen leisure hours enough since. Life here is made up 
of 'leisure hours'; but just the less one does, as I long ago ob- 
served, the less one can find time to do. I get up at nine, and it 
takes me a whole mortal hour to dress, without assistance. At ten 
we sit down to breakfast, and talk over it till eleven. Then I have 
to wrile my letter to Mr. Oarlyle: then I make a feeble attempt at 
walking on the cliff by liie shore, which never foils to weary me 
dreadfully, so that I can do nothing after, till the first dinner (called 
luncheon), which comes off at two o'clock ; tJien Ijetween three and 
four we go out for a drive in an open barouche, with a pair of 
swift horses, and explore the country for three or four hours. On 
coming home we have a cup of tea, then rest, and dress for the 
second dinner at eight (nominally, but in reality half-past ei^t). 
At eleven we go to bed, very sleepy generally with so much open 
air. TheiB ia not a soul to speak to from without. But Miss 
Bromley and I cover bore one another: when we find nothing of 
mutual interest to talk about, we have tlie gift, both of us, of being 
able to sit silent together without the least eraharrassmenl. She is 
adorably kind to me, that 'fine lady I' and in such an unconscious 
way, always looking and talking as if it were I that was kind to 
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her, and she the one benefited by our intimacy. And then she 
has something in her face, and movements, and ways, that always 
reminds me of my mother at her age. 

I am sorry that Mr. Carlyle, after all his objections to my return- 
ing to London in August, should have taken it in his head to return 
to London in August himself. I find it so pleasant here; and am 
sleeping so wonderfully, that I feel no disposition to go back to Chel- 
sea already ; Miss Bromley having taken her house for five weeks, 
and being heartily desirous that I should stay and keep her com- 
pany. But a demon of impatience seems to have taken possession 
of Mr. C, and h6 has been rushing through his promised visits as if 
the furies were chasing him. Everything right, seemingly, wherever 
he went; the people all kindness for him; the bedrooms quiet and 
airy; horses and carriages at his command; and, behold, it was im- 
possible to persuade him to stay longer than three days with Mr. 
Erskine, of Linlathen; ditto with Stirling, of Keir; and just three 
hours (for luncheon) at Newbattle with the Lothians; and by this 
time he is back at Scotsbrig (if all have gone right), to stay * one 
day or at most two,* preparatory for starting for Chelsea. It is 
really so unreasonable, this sudden haste — after so much dawdling 
— that I do not feel it my duty to rush home * promiscuously * to 
receive him. I promised to stay here a fortnight at the least, and 
the fortnight does not complete itself till Monday next; so I have 
written to him that I will be home on Monday — not sooner — and 
begging him to break the journey, and amuse himself for a couple 
of days at Alderley Park, and then he would find me at home to re- 
ceive him; since he won't do as Miss Bromley and I wish — come 
here for a little sea-bathing to finish off with. 

It really is miraculous how soundly I have slept here, though I 
take two glasses of champagne, besides Manzanilla, every day at the 
late dinner. It couldn't have been sound, that champagne of poor, 

kind Mrs. *s, or it wouldn't have so disagreed with me. Here 

it always does me good. And the pain is entirely gone out of my 
arm; I can't move it any better yet, but that is small matter in 
comparison. I can do many things with my hand: write (as you 
see) — knit — I have knitted myself a pair of garters — ^I can play on 
the piano a little, and do a few stitches with a very coarse needle. 

Kindest love to the Doctor. 

Tour ever affectionate 

J Aim Cabltlb. 
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LETTER 814 
To Mu WMi, EdirUmrgh. 

6 Ch«yiie Bow: Mbndaj, Oct. 188B. 

My dear Elizabeth, — I am very glad indeed of the photograph, 
and grateful to you for having had it done at last, knowing how 
all such little operations bore you. It it very satisfactory as a {Mr- 
trait too^yery like and a pleasant likeness — ' handsome and lady- 
like ' (the epiUiets that used to be bestowed on yqp in old times). 
Photography is apt to be cruel on women out of their teens; but 
this one is neither old-looking nor cross-looking. So thank you 
again with all my heart. 

We have had a severe time of it with heat since our return to 
London. Plenty of people found it ' delicious/ but Mr. C. and I 
— and, indeed, the whole household, not excepting the cat — suffered 
in our stomachs, and even more in our tempers. It was quite curi- 
ous to hear the cat squabbliug with her cat companions in the gar- 
den — ^just as the cook and housemaid squabbled in the kitchen, or 
Mr C. and I in the ' up stairs; ' a general overflow of bile produc- 
ing the usual results of irritability and disagreement. Now the 
weather is again favourable to the growth of the domestic virtues, 
and also, sad to say, to the development of rheumatism. 

I paid a visit the other day, which interested me, to * Queen Em- 
ma.* She is still io the house of Lady Franklin (the widow of that 
* Sir John ' that everybody used to sail away to * seek '). When 
Lady Franklin made a journey to the Sandwich Islands, amongst 
other out-of-the-way places, she was received with great kindness 
by the * royal family, ' and is now repaying it by having * the 
Queen' and her retinue to live with her; though our Queen 
has placed her apartments at Clarges' Hotel at the Sandwich 
Island Queen's disposition. We (Geraldine Jewsbury and J) 
were taken by Lady Franklin into the garden where the 
Queen was sitting writing, and ' much scandalized to receive us 
in a little hat, instead of her widow's cap,' which she offered to 
go in and put on. She is a charming young woman, in spite of 
the tinge of black — or rather green. Large black, beautiful 
eyes, a lovely smile, great intelligence, both of face and man- 
ner, a musical, true voice, a perfect English accent. Lady 
Franklin introduced me as * the wife of Mr. Carlyle, a celebrated 
author of our country.' * I know him, I have read all about him. 
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and read things he has written/ answered the Queen of .the Sand- 
wich Islands I In fact, the young woman seemed remarkably in- 
formed on ' things in general.* The funniest part of the interview, 
for me, was to hear Geraldine addressing Queen Emma always as 
'Your Majesty,' in a tone as free and easy as one would have 
adopted to one's cat. 

Do you remember Joseph Turner who was deaf and dumb? I 
saw him on the platform at Dumfries and spoke to him, and he has 
written to me — ^such a nice letter. I will send it when I have 
answered it. I cannot conceive how he should have known my 
father, he was too young. 

I hope Ann has gone or is going to Dumfriesshire. It always 
does her good, that trip; and many people are glad of her coming. 
I saw her old friend Mrs. Gilchrist at Thomhill. How changed 
from the time she helped me to make woollen mattresses at Craig- 
enputtockl The history she gave me of her accidents was most 
pitifuL I didn't like the daughter's looks much; but she had the 
room as clean as a pin, and spoke kindly enough, though roughly, 
to her mother. 

Good-bye, dear Elizabeth! 

Yours affectionately, 

J Aim W. Cabltlil 

LETTER 315. 
To Mrs, Austin, The OiU, Annan. 

6 Cheyne Bow: Wednesday, Oct. 11, 186S. 

My dear little woman, — ^It is ' a black and a burning shame ' that 
I should not have told you before now that the butter is good, very 
good I And Mr. C. eats it to his oat-cakes in preference to the Ad- 
discombe fresh butter, which is the best in the world. The girl — 
or I should say young woman (her age being thirty)— whom I 
brought from Thornhill is an admirable hand at oat-cakes, and is 
fond of being praised, as most of us are when we can get it I so is 
willing to do the cake-making of the family, though it isn't ' in her 
work.' And I seldom eat loaf -bread now, having taken it into my 
head that the oat-cakts do instead of rhubarb pills. She is a capital 
servant, that Jessie; and pleases Mr. Carlyle supremely, attending 
to all his little ' fykes and manoeuvres ' (as she calls it in her private 
mind) with a zeal and punctuality that leaves him nothing to wish. 
But to me she leaves a good deal to wish. l^o\im\2k&x ^^f&\ ^^s^' 
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clever an^actiTe, and baa an excellent memory; but, as a wonum, 
1 might wish her different in soiue respectB. With a face tJiat cap- 
tivates everyone by iu ■ briglitnesa and aweelness,' alie is, I find, 
whut the clergymnn at Morton, who had known iier from a child, 
told me she waa, and I would not believe him till I tried, ' a — ou»n. 
AnJ when Mrs. Russell tgUl me slie was— 'Oh, well, about that, I 
Bhould say she was aa truthful aa the generality of servaats tiowA- 
daysl ' even tbut mild account was strelcliing a point iu her favour. 
But as long as Mr, 0, fiuda Uer all right, the rest don't aigniry. He 
has been oS hia slt'ep again, liaiening for ' railway wliistles.' which 
have been jualaudible — nothing more — for years tiack; but he never 
discovered them till hlaexpericncesat Dumfries made him morbidly 
Bensitive Co Iliat sound. Tito last week he has alept belter; and iu 
other rwpecta he is better, I think, than before he went to Scotland; 
can walk further, and Ipoks stronger. 

For me, my neuralgia continues in abeyance — no pain in myarm, 
or hand, or anywhere. And though a certiiin stiffneag remains, I 
can do myseif, without help, almost everything I need to do, and 
some thiuga not needed. For example, I made myself yesterday a 
lovely bonncti My sleep has been greatly improved ever since my 
return from Scotland; for the bad nights I have had lately were 
not my own fault, but produced by Iktening to Mr. C. jumping up 
to smuke, to thump at his bed, and so on.' 

God bless you dear. Kind regards to them all. 

Yout affectionate 

Jane W. Carlyi^. 

LETTER 3ie. 

Some wrotcbod people who had settled next door had brought 
poultry and other base disturbances; against which, for my sate, 
the Doule sou! heroically started up (not to be forbidden), and with 
all her old akiil and energy gained victoiy. omplete once more. 
For me — for me! and it was her Inst. The thought is cuttingly 
painful while I live. 



To Mr«. Austin, The Oill, Annan. 

B ChejTie Bow: Wedaasday, Dec. IBK, 
Oh, my dear! I nm so vexed that you sliould not have bad youf 
kind sending acknowledged sooner. It arrived when I was under 

' Alas, ales; wat^litul Cot tvo\ Hon sail, sad UiatnowlBtomel 
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a cloud, last Saturday, confined to bed in a perfect agony of sick 
headache! 

I had had nothing of that sort for many years, and it was really 
strange to me, the thought, how many such days I had passed for- 
merly without being killed by them! But I am sure I couldn't live 
through many such at the present date. The headache and sick- 
ness lasted only one day and night, but the effects of it have not yet 
passed. I am as weak and nervous as if I had just come through a 
course of mercury 1 And that is why I have let several posts pass 
without returning you our thanks ; but expressing them meanwhile 
in an approving consumption of the eggs and fowls. One was 
boiled on Monday (excellent!), the other is to be roasted to-day, 
according to my views about variety of food being requisite to the 
welfare of the human stomach — a consideration which Mr. C. 
makes light of, but exemplifies in his own person very convincingly 
the truth of. 

I could very well account for that crisis the other day; several 
things had conspired to throw me on my back. First, my black 
mare, who enjoys the most perfect health generally, got her foot 
hurt by a runaway cart, and has had to remain in the stable for 
more than a week, in a state of continual poultices! Not choosing 
to pay for another horse, I agreed to go for exercise in an omnibus 
with Mr. 0. — the first time I had entered an omnibus since the 
evening I had my fall — ^the beginning of all my woes! I felt very 
nervous at the notion, but I was to go to the end of the line and sit 
still while the horses were changed, and then come back again, so 
as to avoid any walking or hanging about in the streets. But Mr. 
C, as usual dawdled till we found ourselves too late for going the 
whole way, and I had to get down at Charing Cross in a busy 
thoroughfare — and Mr. C. had to run after omnibuses to stop them 
— and I was like to cry with nervousness to find myself left alone 
in an open street — and couldn't run after him as he kept calling to 
me to do — couldn't run at all! and was besides paralysed at the 
sight of carriages so near me, so that I was terribly flurried, and 
felt quite ill when I had to go out to dinner with Mr. C. the same 
evening. Then I am sure the champagne tbey gave us was bad — 
that is, poisonous; and for two nights before, I had had next to no 
sleep, owing to a terrible secret on my mind. One morning, when 
I looked out of my dressing-room window to see what sort of day 
it was, imagine the spectacle that met my eyes: a rubbishy hen- 
hutch, erected over night, in the garden next to ours — ^next! think 
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of thatl — and niue large liens nnd one very large cock sauntering 
under our wiodowa! ! t 1 abould Lave faiuled where I atood bad I 
been ia tlie habit of faintiag; but that 1 never was. As Mr. C. 
tali Dotliiiig, I could not gucea whether he Lad made the discovei? 
or not. The crowing which occurred several timee during tlia 
night, as well as abundantly in the morning, certainly did not awake 
him. his mind being, at present, intent on ' railway whistles.' But 
when he should Lave once opened liis eyes to the thing, and as the 
days should lengthen, the crowing would Increase. Ah I my 
heaven, what thenT — no wonder that I by awake thinking ' What 
then! ■ I have not lime to give a detailed account of all thai fol- 
lowed. Enough to say the poultry is all lo evacuate the premises 
at Christmua, and meanwhile the cock is shut up in a dark cellar 
from darketiing till after our breakfast. And Mr. C. clasped me in 
his arms and called me bis ' guardian angel; ' and all I have lo pay 
for Ibis testoraLioQ of peace and quictQuss is giving a lesson three 
times a week, in •yllables of two letters, to a small Lriah boy! 
Rhyme that if you can! 

Excuse this ill-written letter. I nm not quite recovered from the 
crush of that poultry affair on my mind, although ihe secret load is 
removed. 

1 will write soon when more up lo writing. This ia merely 
thanks and a kiss for the fowls and eggs. Oh, if one never saw a 
fowl but like ihese—dead I 
. Love to them alL Tour ever aBeclionate 

Jajke W. Caslxlb. J 

Jessie, the Thomhill girl, is going on quite satisfactorily, since £^ 
ceased treating her too kindly — snubbiug, and riding vrith a curb- 
bridle, is what she needs. All her former mistresses warned me of 
that, but I wouldn't believe them, the girl looked so sweet and at- 
fectionate — thehumhugt Mercifully, Mr. C. seesno fault in 
[Bemainder, a stmU fi-agment, in lo»t.'\ 

LETTER 817. 

Nothing nobler was ever done to me in my life than the » 
nobleness recorded In this letter. When I look out on that g. 
all so trim and quiet now (old rubbish tenants gone forever), f. 
tliink what she looked out oo. and resolved to do — oh, these n 
facts that go beyoad words! Praise to thee, darliogl praise is O 
heart at least, so long as I continue lo exist.— T. C. 
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Mrs. BusMt HcHm HiU, 

6 Cheyne Bow: Dee. S6, 1866. 
Dearest Mary, — ^I was unwilling to leave yom* husband's letter 
unanswered for a single day, or I wouldn't have chosen Friday 
morning for writing to him, when I was busy packing your box, 
and had besides to write a business letter to the Haddington lawyer,* 
and to give a lesson in syllables of two letters to a small boy,' all 
before one o'clock, when I should go for my drive. After my re- 
turn, between four and five, there is no time to catch the general 
post, which closes for Chelsea at half-past four. So, having so 
much to do in haste, I could only do it all badly. 

Then you may be perplexed by the four pieces of cork. My dear, 
Mr. Oarlyle has admirers of all sorts and trades; and one of them, 
a very ardent admirer, is by trade a cork-cutter, and he sent me, as 
a tribute of admiration, a box containing some dozens of bottle- 
corks, large and small, and half-a-dozen pairs of cork soles, to put 
into my shoes, when shaped with a sharp knife. It is not by many, 
or any, chances that I have to wet my feet; so there is small gen- 
erosity in bestowing two pairs on you or the Doctor. 

I hope you read that tale going on in the * Fortnightly ' — *The 
Belton Estate ' (by Anthony Trollope). It is charming, like all 
he writes; I quite weary for the next number, for the sake of that 
one thing; the rest is wonderfully stupid. 

When I wrote to the Doctor, * my interior * (as Mr. C. would 
say) was in wild agitation, not severe but annoying, and reminding 
me of the inflammatory attack I had last winter. Nevertheless, I 
took my daily three hours' drive, and some tea after, and put on 
my black velvet gown, and went to 'Lady William's'* eight 
o'clock dinner. I hadn't dined with her for some three weeks, so I 
must begetting better when I could muster spirit for such a thing. 
I^olled up in fur, and both windows up, and warm water to my 
feet, I caught no cold, and it is always pleasant there, and I always 
sleep well after. I met the man who is said to have made the 
Crimean War, Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe, and found him a most 
just-looking, courteous, agreeable, white-headed, old gentleman. 

■■ - ■- ■ -■■■- ■■ ■■ ■ ■■■■■■ . ■■ ■ ■ ■■ ... ■ ^m^,^^ I ^^^^^^M^^— M^^— 

1 About some trifle of legacy from poor * Jackie Welsh,* I think {sfuprcC). 
3 Part of her task with those new neighbours, and their noises and palfeii- 
nesses. Good Heaven! 
* liady William Bussell, who much liked and admired her. 
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When I told you I had been oflP my sleep, I told you — did I not? 
— that I had been worried off it. Better when one can put one's 
finger on the cause of one's sleeplessness. The cause this time, or 
rather the causes, were: first, a bilious fit on the part of Mr. Car- 
lyle, who was for some days * neither to hold nor to bind ' — a con- 
dition which keeps my heart jumping into my mouth when it 
should be composing itself to rest. Then it happened that in these 
nervous days I had Agnes Yeitch, my old Haddington playmate 
(Mrs. Grahame) coming to dinner, and seeing that he had made up 
his mind to find her dreadfully in his way, I ordered my brougham 
at eight o'clock to take her home to St. John's Wood, and that she 
mightn't think it was sending her off too early, I went along with 
her, to give her another hour of my company. Prettily imagined, 
you will allow. Having deposited her safely at her own door, I 
was on my way back, crossing Oxford Street, when I saw a mad 
or drunk cart bearing down upon me at a furious rate, and swerv- 
ing from side to side, so that there was no escaping. My old 
coachman is a most cautious, as well as skilful driver; but this was 
too much. I shut my eyes, and crossed my arms tight, and awaited 
the collision. Instead of, as I expected, running into the carriage, 
the wild thing ran into the black mare, threw her round with a jerk 
that broke part of the harness, and then rushed on. Men gathered 
round, and Silvester descended from his box, to knot up the broken 
straps; my beautiful Bellona (so named for her imputed warlike 
disposition) standing the while as quiet as a lamb. Then we went 
on our way again, thanking God it was no worse. But it was 
found, on reaching the stables, that poor Bellona had got her foot 
badly hurt. The mad wheel seemed to have bruised it and snip- 
ped out a piece of skin. She was not at all lame, and was quite 
willing to go out with me next day; but the next again, her leg was 
much swelled, and for more than a fortnight she had to be attended 
by the veterinary surgeon, who forbade her going out, and said if 
the bruise had been an inch nearer the hoof she would ha^ been a 
ruined Bellona. Also, he said, * a more sweet-natured horse he had 
neved handled!' After much poulticing, the inward suppuration 
came outward; and she is now all right, being of an admirable 
constitution, this one; never, even through the poulticing time, 
losing her excellent appetite and excellent spirits. But it was 
worrying to not know when she could be taken out, and mean- 
while to be putting Mr. C. to the cost of a livery-horse as well. 

But the grand worry of all, that which perfected my sleepless- 
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ness, was an importation of nine hens, and a magnificent cock, into 
the adjoining garden ! For years back there has reigned over all 
these gardens a heavenly quiet — thanks to my heroic exertions m 
exterminating nuisances of every description. But I no longer felt 
the hope or the energy in me requisite for such achievements. 
Figure then my horror, my despair, on being waked one dark 
morning with the crowing of a cock, that seemed to issue from 
under my bedl I leapt up, and rushed up to my dressing-room 
window, but it was still all darkness. I lay with my heart in my 
mouth, listening to the cock crowing hoarsely from time to time, 
and listening for Mr. C's foot stamping frantically, as of old, on 
the floor above. But, strangely enough, he gave no sign of having 
heard his enemy, his whole attentions having been, ever since his 
visit to Mrs. Aitken, morbidly devoted to — ^railway whistles. So 
soon as it was daylight I looked out again, and there was a sight to 
see — a ragged, Irish looking hen-house, run up over night, and 
sauntering to and fro nine goodly hens, and a stunning cock! I 
didn't know whether Mr. C. remained really deaf as well as blind 
to these new neighbours, or whether he was only magnanimously 
resolved to observe silence about them ; but it is a fact, that for a 
whole week he said no word to enlighten me, while I expected and 
expected the crisis which would surely come, and shuddered at 
every cock-crow, and counted the number of times he crowed in a 
night — at two! at three 1 at fourl at five! at six I at seven 1 Oh, 
terribly at seven! 

For a whole week I bore my hideous secret in my breast, and 
slept 'none to speak of.' At the week's end I fell into one of my 
old sick headaches. I used always to find a sick headache had a 
fine effect in clearing the wits. So, even this time, I rose from a 
day's agony with a scheme of operation in my head, and a sense of 
ability to 'carry it out.' It would be too long to go into details — 
enough to say my negotiations with * next door ' ended in an agree- 
ment that the cock should be shut up in the cellar, inside the 
owner's own house, from three in the afternoon till ten in the 
morning; and, in return, I give the small boy of the house a lesson 
every morning in his 'Reading made Easy,* the small boy being 
'too excitable* for being sent to school! It is a house full of 
mysteries — No. 6! I have thoughts of writing a novel about it. 
Meanwhile, Mr. C. declares me to be his 'guardian angel.* No 
sinecure, I can tell him. So I might fall to sleeping again if I 
could. But I couldn*t all at once. Getting back to even that 
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much sleep I liad been having must be gradual, like tbe Ituilding 
of Rome. 

Jeuie is going on quite well Hiuce I decided to take tbe npper 
hand with her. and keep it 

any belter, but I ask c 
She (Jessie) is much i 






quite indiffereot 

pertormauce of her work. She is 
me occasio nelly. But ihe cau't co 
dodge. She let me see too clearly 
sliould place reliance or aSecUou 
having taken her — not at all. As 



I don't tbinlc Mrs. Warren likea ber 
Best 'let slcepiDg dogs lie.' 
U> me since I showed myself 
and particular only as to the 
veu kindly and sensiUve with 
e over me ever again with that 
to her hard, vain nature that I 
I bee ^;ain. I do not regret 
better tbati the 



average; as a woman, I do not think ill of her; but I mistook her 
entirely at the first, and see less good in her than perhaps there is, 
because I began by seeing far more good in her than she had the 
least pretension to. At my age, and with my experience, it would 
Iiave well beseemed me to be less romantic I bave paid for it in 
the tlisappoin tine 111 of the heartfelt hopes I had invested in my 
hereditary housemaid. 
Good'bye, dear! 

Tour ever affectionate 

Jamk Cablylr. 



LETTER 818. 
atn. SumU, Holm BiU. ThamhOl, Dumfrieis/iire. 

B Ch*7iie Bow, Chelsea: Saturday. Bee. 30, ISGS. 

Just a line, dearest, to inclose tiie poor little money-order. I 
have no time for a letter— indeed, my hurry is indescribable, for I 
liave been fit for nothing this week, and all my New Year writing 
is choked into the last day of it. 

Wrap up five sbilliuga, please, and address it to John Hlddle. 
sUine, and give it or transmit it to Margaret, wlio will save you the 
trouble of seeking out himself. And you remember there was to 
he five sbillingB to that unlucky Mrs. GOchrisl — into her own hand. 
The other ten shillinga please give where you see it most needed, 

A woman who had had something from me through you (an old 

post-woman, Jessie said) came to Jessie, when she was coming 

away, and begged her to tell me that 'she bad been sometimes at 

^Templand, and had ouco taken tea with Mrs. Welsh in her own 

iVlur, and if I would do something more for her, that being the 
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easel * Jessie had properly told her that it was no business of hers 
to interfere, and that she could tell myself. No; I do not recognise 
the claim. Let her hare what she has been used to have, and no 
more. She ought to have appealed to me through you, not through 
my prospective servant. 

My sickness and my sleeplessness have culminated in a violent 
cold or influenza. Blue pill, castor oil, morphia — I have not been 
idle, I assure you; and now the evil thing is blowing over, and I 
expect to be able to keep my engagement to dine with Dr. Quain 
on the 8rd of January I 

I hope you got my long letter — that it was not confiscated for the 
sake of the buttons! Will you tell me how you manage to get 
baskets all the way to our door without a farthing to pay? No- 
body else can manage it. Even when the carriage is paid, there is 
still porterage from the station to the place of delivery, which can- 
not be prepaid — sixpence, or eightpence, or a shilling, according to 
the bulk. I really want to understand. Had you any porterage, 
from the station to Holm Hill, to pay for my box? A good New 
Year to the doctor. I would be his * first foot ' if I had a * wishing 
carpet.' 

Tell me how poor little Mn . Ewart is. 

Your ever affectionate 

Janb Cabltlil 

LETTER 319. 

To Miss Grace Welsh, Edinburgh, 

5 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Jan. S3, 186fi. 

My dear Grace, — ^Have you any more news of Robert? * I weary 
to hear how he is, though without hope of hearing he is better. 
From the first mention of his illness, I have felt that it was all over 
with the poor lad for this life! 

One thinks it so sad that one's family should die out! And yet, 
perhaps, it is best (nay, of course it is best, since God has so or- 
dered it!) that a family lying under the doom of a hereditary, 
deadly malady should die out, and leave its room in the universe to 
healthier and happier people! But, again, hereditary maladies 
are not the only maladies that kill; and plenty of mothers have, 
like Mrs. George and Mrs. Robert, seen their children, one after 

1 Uncle Robert's only surriving son, who had returned from sea in a 
dangerous state of health. ^ 
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anoUicr. swept from the earth withont consnmption baTiog any' 
thing to do with it. It is hard, hard to tell hj nlist de&th. slow or 
swift, one would prefer lo lose one'* dearest ones, when lose tlian 
onemtutl 

Figure what has just befallen that dear, kind Dr. B , who 

saved my life (I shall always consider) by taking me under his caie 
at St. Leonards. Of all his sons, tiic most promising was CapUin 

P B , risen to be naval captain while still very young. Oh, 

such a handsome, kindly, gallant fellowl He had married a beau- 
tiful girl with a little fortune, and they were Ihe happiest pairl A 
year ago he was made ' Coinmaader ' — a signal iionour for so young 
a roani and jnat three weeks ago his wife was confined of her 
secoud baby, in her mother's liouse at Bt. Leonards, the capt^n 
being away to bring home a ship from somewhere in the West 
Indies. Well! four days ago, in reading bis morning newspaper. 

Dr. B read the ' DealU of that distinguished officer. Captain 

P B , from fever, after Uiree days' illne 

terrible to try to contrive the feelings of ft warm-hearted, p] 
father under a shock like tliftt! Not a word of wnming! 

I thiuk that going down of the ' Loudon ' has sent all the 
from my heart! Ever since I read its touching details I bare 
in a maKC of sadness, have bod no afflnity for any but sorrowful 
things, and can find in my whole mind no morsel of cheerful news 
to tell you! Perhaps I am even more stupid than sad; and no 
shame to me, with a cold in my head, dating from before Christ- 
mas! It is the only illness 1 have bad (o complain of this winter, 
and is no illnoss 'to speak of;' but, none the less, it makes me very 
sodden and abject; and, instead of having thoughts in my head, it 
(my head) feels to be tilled with wool! Fuzzly is the word for how 
I feel, cdl tliroughl But I continue to take my three hours' drive 
daily, all the same. Since I returned from Folkestone in Septem- 
ber, I have only missod two diysl the days of the snowstorm a 
fortnight ago; when it was so dangerous for horses to travel, that 
the very omnibuses struck work. And besides tbc forenoon drive, 
I occasionally, with this wool in my head, go out to dinner I I I 
With a hot bottle at my feet, and wrapt in fur, I take no hurt, 
the talk stirs mo up. Dr. Quain told me I ' couldn't take 
remedy. If only I drank plenty of champagne ' — a condition wl 
I, for one, never find any difficulty in complying withi 

My chief intimates have been away all tliis winter, which 
made my life less pleasant— Lady Asbburton on the ContinoM, 



IS too 
pnni^H 

blo^l 
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Miss Davenport Bromley waiting in the country till the new paint 
smell should have gone out of her house. But there are always 
^ nice people to take the place of those absent. It made me laugh, 
dear, that Edinburgh notion, that because Mr. C. had been made 
Rector of the University, an office purely honorary, we should im- 
mediately proceed to tear ourselves up by the roots, and transplant 
ourselves there! 

After thirty years of London, and with such society as we have 
in London, to bundle ourselves off to Edinburgh, to live out the 
poor remnant of our lives in a new and perfectly uncongenial 
sphere, with no consolations that I know of but your three selves, 
and dear old Betty 1 Ach! *A wishing carpet' on which I could 
sit down, and be transported to Craigenvilla, for an hour's talk 
with you all, two or three times a week, and — back again 1 — ^would 
be a most welcome fairy gift to me I But no ' villa at Morningside ' 
tempts me, except your villa I And for Edinburgh people — those I 
knew are mostly dead and gone; and the new ones would astonish 
me much if they afforded any shadow of compensation for the 
people I should leave here! No, my dear, we shall certainly not 
go *to live in Edinburgh;* I only wish Mr. C. hadn't to go to 
deliver a speech in it, for it will tear him to tatters. 
Love to you alL Affectionately, 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 320. 

To Mrs. BtmeU, Holm EiXL 

6 Cheyne Row: January 29, 1866. 

The town is no longer * empty.* All my most intimate friends 
are come back, except Lady Ashburton, who, alasl will still re- 
main on the Continent, and give no certain promise of return. 
Her rheumatism is better; but there are family reasons for her 
avoiding England at present, which she considers imperative, 
though her friends find them chimerical enough. Miss Davenport 
Bromley is back; the Alderley Stanleys, the Airlies, the Frondes, 
&c. &c. We were much surprised by the Lothians coming to London 
some two or three weeks ago. They had not stirred from New- 
battle Abbey for two years ! The poor young Marquis came the 
whole journey in one day. Some hope of electricity had been put 
into his head, and they had been trying it on him. He said he 
' did not think it had done him any harm as yet; but that -v^sk ^ 



h 
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moat lie could say.' He is the utddcst apectocte I have aeen for 
long. His body more tlian half dead, hia face so worn with Buffer- 
ing, sod lUe aout looking out of Mm as bright as ia. bis best dsTS. 
I hod not seen him since before my owu iiltiuas; and I was shocked 
with iLe change, especially in bis voice, which, from being most 
tnualcal. liad become harsb and husky. Bhe, poor soul, bears up 
wonderfully; but ia so while and ead, that I canaot look at her 
without dreading for her the fate of her mother. 

The house (ours) goea on peaceably enough on the whole; not 
without cries of Ul temper, of course. But I have got Jessie pretty 
well in band now. It is mortifying, after all my romantic hopes of 
her, to Qnd that kindneaa goes for aothing with her, and that Bhe is 
only amenable to good sharp snubbing. Well, she shall have it! 
At the same time, I make a point of being just to her and being 
kind to her, oa a mutreat to a eenant So she got the ' nice dress ' 
at Chriaimas, along with Mrs. Warren; hut I put no affection into 
Buythiag 1 do for her, and let her sec that I don't. It was a lucl^ 
Christmas for her. Mr. Ruskin alwaya gives my servants a sover- 
eign apiece at that aeason. 'The like had never happened to her 
before,' she was obliged to conlesa. She went to the theatre one 
night with some Fergussoos, and has act[uainlances enough. Bo I 
hope she is happy, though I don't like her. 

Has the Doctor seen young Coraon, who had to leave Swan aud 
Edgar's with a bad kuecT He came here several times to see 
Jessie. Love to the Doctor. Tours ever, 

J. C. 

How is Mrs. Ewart? 

LETTER 321. 

Mi»» Ann Wd^, Edinbarglt. 

B Obeyno Bow ; Monday, Marcli 27, 1869. 

Mj dear Aunts, — It is long since I have written, and I have not 
leisure for a satisfactory letter even now; but I want you to have 
these two admissions iu good time, in case you desire to hear poor 
Mr. C.'s addreea, anil don't know how to manage it. If you don't 
care about it, or can't for any other reason use the admiasions, or 
either of them, please return them tome forthwith; for the thing' 
comes off this day week aud there is a great demand for them, 

Mr. C. was too modeijt, when asked by the tiniveralty people 
how many admiasions ho wished reserved for liimself, and re- 

' Carlyle'saddresato theBtudentaasLordEeolor.— J. A. P. 
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guired only twenty for men and six for women, or, as I suppose 
they would say in Edinburgh, 'ladies.* Four have been given 
away to ladies who have shown him great kindness at one time or 
other; and the two left he sends to you, in preference to some dozen 
other ladies who have applied for them directly or indirectly. So 
you see the propriety of my request to have one or both returned if 
you are prevented from using them yourselves. 

I am afraid, and he himself is certain, his address will be a sad 
break-down to human expectation. He has had no practice in pub- 
lic speaking — hating it with all his heart. And then he does speak ; 
does not merely read or repeat from memory a composition elabor- 
ately prepared — in fact, as in the case of his predecessors, printed 
before it was * delivered * ! 

I wish him well through it, for I am very fearful the worry and 
flurry of the thing will make him ill. After speculating all winter 
about going myself, my heart failed me as the time drew near, and 
I realised more clearly the nervousness and pain in by back that so 
much fuss was sure to bring on. I did not dread the bodily fatigue, 
but the mental. We were to have broken the journey by stopping 
a few days at Lord Houghton's, in Yorkshire, and after giving up 
Edinburgh, I thought for a while I would still go as far as the 
Houghton's, and wait there till Mr. C. returned. But that part of 
the business I also decided against, only two days since, preferring 
to reserve Yorkshire till summer, and till I was in a more tranquil 
frame of mind. 

Mr. C. is going to stay while in Edinburgh at Thomas Erskine's, 
our dear old friend; not, however, because of liking him better than 
anyone else there, but because of his being most out of the way of 
— ^railway whistles! It was worth while, however, to have talked 
of accompanying Mr. C, to have given so much enthusiastic hospi- 
tality an opportunity for displaying itself. 

One of the letters of invitation I had quite surprised me by its 
warmth and eagerness, being from a quarter where I hardly believed 
myself remembered — David Aitken and Eliza'Stoddartl They had 
both grown into sticks, I was thinking. But I have no time to 
gossip. 

Do send me soon some word of Robert, * though I know too well 
there can no good news come. 

Affectionately yours, 

J. W. Carlylb. 

1 Her dying eousiii. 



I LETTER 3S3. ^^^^^| 

1 T. OaHyU, Etq.. T. Ernkine. Enq., Edinburgh. ^^^^^B 

Cberne Rov: Qood Frida.7, Harah 30, 1660.. ^^^ 

Dearest, — What with your being on the roud. aod wliat with tbo^^ 



regulations of Qood Friday, I don't knowwbeu this will reach you. 
Indeed I don't know anything about anything. I feel quite stupe- 
fied. I should have liked to have seen your handwriting thia morn- 
ing, thougli none the lees obliged to Mr. Tyndatl, who makes the 
best of your having had a bad night. What a dear, warm-hearted 
darling be ist I should like Uikiea him! I did slecpwiTM last night 
— the first wink since the night before you left. Last evening I felt 
quite amaeUed, so willingly availed myself of the feeble pen of 
Maggie,' who had walked in ' quite promiscuous.' Bbe was back at 
Agnes Baird'a, and had fixed lo leave for Liverpool on Saturdaj, 
For decency's sake I asked her to come here instead and stay over 
Sunday, whicb she agreed to do. She will be company to Jami 
He didn't come back to sleep last night, having accepted an in- 
tion from somebody (^IcOeorge?) at Islington, with whom he 
going to spend Qood Friday out of town gomewhere. He bad 
quite' concluded about hia office—' all hut;' had failed in all attempts 
to find a lodging, but this McGeorge ' would help him In looking,' 
he thought. I preeaed him lo keep his bed here till he was anit«d, 
but he ' would be nearer his ofSce at McQeorgc's.' He is to come 
on Sunday morning, ^however, to spend the day; and I promised 
to lake him to Richmond Park or somewhere before diooer. At 
parting, for the present, he tried to make a good little speech about 
■my kindness to him.' Fity he is so dreadfully inarticulate, for 
his meaning is modest and affectionate, poor fellow. 

The sudden intimation ot Venturi's death, sleepless as I was at 
the time, stunned me for the rest of the day like a blow on tlie 
head. He was taken ill in the night at the house of Herbert Tay- 
lor,' hut would not allow his wife to raise anyone, or to make any 
disturbance, and at five in the morning he was dead. There was 
an examination, that satisfied tbe doctors he had died of heart 
disease, and that he must have been suffering a great deal, while 
De Musset and other doctors of hia acquaintance bad treated any 
complaint ot illness he made as ' imaginary, the result of hia 

' Maggie WolBh. 



over 

1 
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isfactory life.' Poor Emilie is, as you may imagine, * like death.' 
Mr. Ashurst was trying to prevent a coroner's inquest, but he feared 
it would have to be — to-day. 

Good-bye! Keep up your heart the first three minutes, and after 
that it will be all plain sailing. 

Ever yours, 

J. C. 

LETTER 333. 
T. Ca/rlyle, Esq,, T. JBh'skine's, Esq,, Edintmrgh. 

5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea: April 2, 18M. 

Dearest, — By the time jou get this you will be out of your trouble, 
better or worse, but out of it please God. And if ever you let your- 
self be led or driven into such a horrid thing again, I will never for- 
give you — never! 

What I have been suffering, vicariously, of late days is not to be 
told. If you had been to be hanged I don't see that I could have 
taken it more to heart. This morning after about two hours of off- 
and-on sleep, I awoke, long before daylight, to sleep no more. 
While drinking a glass of wine and eating a biscuit at five in the 
morning, it came into my mind, * What is he doing, I wonder, at 
this moment? ' And then, instead of picturing you sitting smoking 
up the stranger-chimney, or anything else that was likely to be, I 
found myself always dropping off into details of a regular execution! 
— Now they will be telling him it is time! now they will be pinion- 
ing his arms and saying last words! Oh, mercy! was I dreaming 
or waking? was I mad or sane? Upon my word, I hardly know now. 
Only that I have been having next to no sleep all the week, and 
that at the best of times I have a too * fertile imagination,' like * oor 
David.' ^ When the thing is over I shall be content, however it 
have gone as to making a good * appearance * or a bad one. That 
you have made your ' address,' and are alive, that is what I long to 
hear, and, please God! shall hear in a few hours. My 'imagina- 
tion ' has gone the length of representing you getting up to speak 
before an awful crowd of people, and, what with fuss, and * bad 
air,' and confusion, dropping down dead. 

Why on earth did you ever get into this galley? 

J. W. C. 

1 A lying boy at Haddington, whom his mothfix exQraAn^'\sx\2cA&^«^ * 
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LETTER 324. 
T. Carlyle, Esq,, Edinburgh. 

6 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Toeaday, April 8, 1808L 

I made so sure of a letter this morning from some of you — ^and 
' nothing but a double letter for Miss Welsh.' Perhaps I should — 
that is, ought to— have contented myself with Tyndall's adorable 
telegram, which reached me at Cheyne Row fiye minutes after six 
last evening, considering the sensation it made. 

Mrs. Warren and Maggie .were helping to dress me for Forster's 
birthday, when the telegraph boy gave his double-knock. ' There 
it isl' I said. 'I am afi*aid, cousin, it is only the postman,' said 
Maggie. Jessie rushed up with the telegram. I tore it open and 
read, *From John Tyndall' (Oh, God bless John Tyndall in this 
world and the next!) *to Mrs. Carlyle.* * A perfect triumph!' I 
read it to myself, and then read it aloud to the gaping chorus. 
And chorus all began to dance and clap their hands. ' Eh, Mrs. 
Carlyle! Eh, hear to that!' cried Jessie. *I told you, ma'am,' 
cried Mrs. Warren, 'I told you how it would be.' *I'm so glad, 
cousin! you'll be all right now, cousin,' twittered Maggie, executing 
a sort of leap-frog round me. And they went on clapping their 
hands, till there arose among them a sudden cry for brandy! ' Qet 
her some brandy! ' * Do, ma'am, swallow this spoonful of brandy; 
just a spoonful! For, you see, the sudden solution of the nervous 
tension with which I have been holding in my anxieties for days — 
nay, weeks, past — threw me into as pretty a little fit of hysterics as 
you ever saw. 

I went to Foster's nevertheless, with my telegram in my hand, 
and ' John Tyndall ' in the core of my heart! And it was pleasant 
to see with what hearty good-will all there — ^Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins as well as Fuz — received the news; and we drank your 
health with great glee. Maggie came in the evening; and Fuz, in 
his joy over you, sent out a glass of brandy to Silvester ! Poor 
Silvester, by-the-by, showed as much glad emotion as anybody on 
my telling him you had got well through it. 

Did you remember Craik's paper? I am going to take Maggie 
to the railway for Liverpool. I suppose I shall now calm down 
and get sleep again by degrees. I am smashed for the present. 

J. W. C. 
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LETTER 826L 
T. Oarlffls, Baq,, SdiMmrgh, 

5 Gheyne Bow, Chelsea: Wednesday, April 4, 1808. 

Weill I do think you might have sent me a ' Scotsman' this 
morning) or ordered one to be sent! I was up and dressed at seren; 
and it seemed such an interminable time till a quarter after nine, 
when the postman came, bringing only a note about — Cheltenham, 
from Qeraldine! The letter I had from Tyndall yesterday might 
have satisfied any ordinary man or woman, you would have said. 
But I don't pretend to be an ordinary man or woman; I am per- 
fectly extraordinary, especially in the power I possess of fretting 
and worrying myself into one fever after another, without any 
cause to speak of I What do you suppose I am wonying about 
now? — ^because of the * Scotsman' not having come! That there 
may be in it something about your having fallen ill, which you 
wished me not to see! this I am capable of fancying at moments; 
though last evening I saw a man who had seen you ' smoking veiy 
quietly at Masson's;' and had heard your speech, and — what was 
more to the purpose (his semi-articulateness taken into account) — 
brought me, what he said was as good an account of it as any he 
could give, already in ' The Pall Mall Gktzette,* written by a hearty 
admirer of long standing evidently. It was so kind of Macmillan 
to come to me before, he had slept. He had gone in the morning 
straight from the railway to his shop and work. He seemed still 
under the emotion of the thing; — tears starting to his black eyes 
every time he mentioned any moving part! ! 

Now just look at that! If here isn't, at half after eleven, when 
nobody looks for the Edinburgh post, your letter, two newspapers, 
and lettero from my aunt Anne, Thomas Erskine, and * David Ait- 
ken besides.* I have only as yet read your letter. The rest will 
keep now. I had a nice letter from Henry Davidson yesterday, as 
good as a newspaper critic. What pleases me most in this business 
— I mean the business of your success — is the hearty personal affec- 
tion towards you that comes out on all hands. These men at For- 
8ter*s with their cheering — our own people— even old Silvester turn- 
ing as white as a sheet, and his lips quivering when he tried to ex- 
press Ms gladness over the telegraph : all that is positively delight- 
ful, and makes the success ' a good joy * to me. No appearance ol 
envy or grudging in anybody; but on© 8eiiBi«Jl»Vy'''^^>^^"**^^^^ 
n.-18 
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throwing up of caps with young and old, male and female I If we 
could only sleep, dear, and what you call digeti, wouldn't it be 
nice? 

Now I must go ; I promised to tiy and get Madame Yenturi out 
with me for a little air. She has been at her brother's, quite near 
Forster's, since the funeral. The history she herself gave me of 
the night of his death was quite excruciating. He took these spasms 
which killed him, soon after they went to bed; and till five in the 
morning the two poor souls were struggling on, he positively forbid- 
ding her to give an alarm. Mrs. Taylor had a child just recovering 
from scarlet fever, and sent from home for fear of infecting the 
others. When Emilie would have gone to the Taylors' bedroom to 
tell them, he said, ' Consider the poor mother! If you rouse her 
suddenly, she will think there has come bad news of her child 1 It 
might do her great harm.' ' And I thought, dear, there was no 
danger,' she said to me. ' The doctors had so constantly said he had 
no ailment but indigestion.' It was soon after this that he ' threw 
up his arms as if he had been shot; and fixed his eyes with a strange 
wondering look, as if he saw something beautiful and surprising; 
and then fell to the floor dead I ' I am so glad she likes me to 
come to her, for it shows she is not desperate. 

Oh, dear, I wish you had been coming straight back!^ for it 
would be so quiet for you here just now: there isn't a soul left in 
London but Lady William, whom I haven't seen since the day you 
left. I am afraid she is unwell. 

Good-bye! We have the sweeps to-day in the drawing-room, and 
elsewhere. Affectionately yours, 

Jane W. Cablylb. 

LETTER 826. 

Read near Cleughbrae, on the road to Scotsbrig. Came thither, 
Saturday, April 7. 

jT. Garlyle, Esq., Scotsbrig, 

5 Cheyne Row: Friday. April 6, 1866. 

Dearest, — Scotsbrig, I fancy, will be the direction now. 

I am just getting ready to start for Windsor, to stay a day and 
night, or two nights if the first be successful, with Mrs. Oliphant. 
Even that much ' change of air * and ' schane ' * may, perhaps, 

> Oh, that I had— alas, alas! 

* Old grandf atlier ^«l\«i'« * ^roAxy ^he schane.* 
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break the spell of sleeplessness that has overtaken me. It is easier 
to go off one's sleep than to go on to it. I did rather better last 
night, however, after an eight o'clock dinner with the Lothians. 
The American, Mason, was there — a queer, fine old fellow, with a 
touch of my grandfather Walter in him. Both Lord and Lady, and 
the beauty, Lady Adelaide, were so kind to me. It made me like 
to 'go off,' to hear the young Marquis declaring 'how much he 
wished he could have heard your speech.' He looked perfectly 
lovely yesterday, much more cheerful and bright than I have seen 
him since he came to London. They seemed to take the most affec- 
toinate interest in the business. 

Lady William, too, charged me with a long message I haven't 
time for here. I found her in bed in the middle of newspapers, 
which she had been ' reading and comparing all the morning; and 
had discovered certain variations inl' I am to dine with her on 
Sunday, after my return from Windsor. Miss Bromley is come 
back; she came yesterday, and I am to dine with her on Tuesday. 
I needn't be dull, you see, unless I likel 

Will you tell Jamie the astonishing fact that I have eaten up all 
the meal he sent me, and cannot live without cakes. Ei*go! Also 
take good care of Betty's tablecloth 1' She writes me it was her 
mother's spening. She was awfully pleased at your visit. ' What 
ami, Oder me, to be so vesatedl' Here is an exuberant letter 
from Charles Kingsley. Exuberant letters, more of them than I 
can ever hope to answer. Lady Airlie offers to come and drink 
tea with me on Sunday night. 'Can't be done' — ^most write in 
this hurry to put her off. Even I have my hurries, you see. Kind 
bve to Jamie and the rest. 

Yours ever, 

J. W. 0. 

LETTER 827. 
T. CaHyle, Esq,, Scotsbrig. 

6 Cheyne Row: Tuesday, April 10, 1806. 

Alas, I missed Tyndall's call! and was ' vaixed! ' He left word 
with Jessie that you were * looking well; and every body worship- 
ping you! ' and I thought to myself, * A pity if he have taken the 
habit of being worshipped, for he may find some difficulty in keep- 
ing it up here! ' 
- — 

* ▲ £lft of poor Betty**— ii<erT«s \a «xnd?i^ 
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FiDding the first night at Windsor (Friday night) a great success, 
I gladly stayed a second night; and only anived at Cheyne Row in 
time for Lady William's Sunday dinner. It couldn't be 'quiet' 
that helped me to sleep so well at Mrs. Oliphant's; for all day long 
I was in the presence of fellow-creatures. The first evening, besides 
two Miss Tullochs living in the house, there arrived to tea and sup- 
per (I) a family of Hawtreys, to the number of seven 1 — seven grown- 
up brothers and sisters II The eldest, 'Mr. Stephen,' with very 
white hair and beard, is Master of Mathematics at Eton; and has a 
pet school of his own — ^tradesmen's sons, and the like — on which 
he lays out three hundred a year of his own money. He compli- 
mented me on your 'excellent address,' which he said ' We read 
aloud to our boys.' I asked Mrs. Oliphant after, what boys he 
meant? She said it would be the boys of his hobby school; they 
were the only boys in the world for Mr. Stephen ! On the follow- 
ing day arrived Principal TuUoch, and wife, on a long visit. Mrs. 
Oliphant seems to me to be eaten up with long visitors. He (the 
Principal) had been at the ' Address, 'and seen you walking in your 
wideawake with your brother, just as himself was leaving Edin- 
burgh. 

Frederick Elliot and Hay ward (1) were at Lady William's. Hay- 
ward was raging against the Jamaica business — ^would have had 
Eyre cut into small pieces, and eaten raw. He told me ioomen 
might patronize Eyre — that women were naturally cruel, and rather 
liked to look on while horrors were perpetrated. But no man liv- 
ing could stand up for Eyre now! * I hope Mr. Carlyle does,* I 
said. ' I haven't had an opportunity of asking him; but I should 
be surprised and grieved if I found him sentimentalising over a 
pack of black brutes I ' After staring at me a moment: 'Mr. Car- 
lyle!' said Hay ward. *0h, yes! Mr. Carlyle I one cannot indeed 
swear what he will not say! His great aim and philosophy of life 
being " The smallest happiness of the fewest number! " * 

I slept very ill again, that night of my return ; but last night was 
better, having gone to bed dead weary of such a tea-party as you 
will say could have entered into no human head but mine! Sarto- 
sina,' Count Keichenbach, and James AitkenI I there was to have 
been also Lady Airlie ! ! ! You have no idea how well Keichenbach 
and James suit each other! They make each other quite animated, 

> A tailor's daughter, in the Kensington region, a modest yet ardent 
admirer, whom, liking the tone of her letter, she drove to see, and liked, and 
Muitloued to like. * 
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by the delight each seems to feel in finding a man more inarticulate 
than himself I They got towards the end into little outbursts of 
laughter, of a very peculiar kind I Yours ever, 

Janb Cabltlb. 
Send me a proof > as soon as you can. 

LETTEB 828. 

I stUl in Edinburgh on that fated visit. I called on Mrs. Stirling; 
the last time I have seen her. This letter was dated only ten days 
before the utter jIStim. 

The sudden death mentioned here, minutely and sympathetically 
describe^d in a letter to me, was that of Madame Yenturi's (bom 
Ashurst's) Italian husband,' with both of whom she was familiar. 
— T. 0. 

To Mrs, Stirling, Hill Street, Edinburgh, 

6 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Wednesday, April 11, I8661. 

My dear Susan Hunter, — ^No change of modern times would have 
surprised me more disagreeably than your addressing me in any 
other style than the old one. The delight of you is just the faith 
one has — has always had— in your constancy. One mayn't see you 
for twenty years, but one would go to you at the end with perfect 
certainty of being kissed as warmly and made as much of as when 
we were together in the age of enthusiasm. 

I was strongly tempted to accompany Mr. C. to Edinburgh and 
see you all once more. But, looked at near hand, my strength, or 
rather my courage, failed me in presence of the prospective demand 
on my 'finer sensibilities.' Since my long, terrible illness, I have 
had to quite leave off seeking emotions, and cultivating them. I had 
done a great deal too much of that sort of work in my time. Even 
at this distance I lost my sleep, and was tattered to fiddle-strings 
for a week by that flare-up of popularity in Edinburgh. To be 
sure the sudden death of an apparently healthy young man, hus- 
band of one of my most intimate friends, had shocked me into an 
unusually morbid mood ; to say nothing of poor Craik struck down 
whilst opening his mouth to reprove a pupil. I had got it into my 
head that the previous sleeplessness and fatigue, and the fuss and 
closeness of a crowded room, and the novelty of the whole thing, 
would take such effect on Mr. C. that when he stood up to spei^ 

1 CorreeHng to the Edinburgh printer of the AddreiB. A London pirate 
quite forettaUed me and it. 
'SeepageSW. 
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he would probably drop down dead I When at six o'clock I got a 
telegram from Professor Tyndall to tell me it was over, and well 
over, the relief was so sudden and complete, that I (what my cook 
called) *went off'— that is, took a violent fit of crying, and had 
brandy given me. 

I am very busy and cannot write a long letter; but a short one, 
containing the old love and a kiss, will be better than 'silence,' 
however * golden.' Your very affectionate 

J. W. Cabltle. 

LETTER 839. 
T. Carlyle, Bsq,, BcoUbrig. 

6 Cheyne Bow: Thursday, April 12, 1866. 

Dearest, — I sent you better than a letter yesterday— a charming 
* Punch,* which I hope you received in due course; but Geraldine 
undertook the posting of it, and, as Ann said of her long ago, 
' Miss can write books, but I'm sure it's the only thing she's fit for.' 
Well, there only wanted to complete your celebrity that you should 
be in the chief place of ' Punch ' ; * and there you are, cape and 
wideawake, making a really creditable appearance. I must repeat 
what I said before — that the best part of this success is the general 
feeling of personal goodwill that pervades all they say and write 
about you. Even * Punch ' cuddles you, and purrs over you, as if 
you were his favourite son. From ' Punch ' to Terry the green- 
grocer is a good step, but, let me tell you, he (Terry) asked Mrs. 
Warren — * Was Mr. Carlyle the person they wrote of as Lord Rec- 
tor? * and Mrs. Warren having answered in her stage voice, * The 
very same!' Terry shouted out ('Quite shouted it, ma'm!*), *I 
never was so glad of anything! By George, I am glad!' Both 
Mrs. Warren and Jessie rushed out and bought * Punches ' to send 
to their families; and, in the fervour of their mutual enthusiasm, 
they have actually ceased hostilities — ^for the present. It seems to 
me that on every new compliment paid you these women run and 
fry something, such savoury smells reach me upstairs. 

Lady Lothian was here the day before yesterday with a remarka- 
bly silly Mrs. L . I was to tell you that she (Lady L.) was 

very impatient for your return — 'missed you dreadfully.* I was 
to ' come some day before luncheon, and then we could go— some- 

> It came to Scotsbrig, with this letter, late at night; how merrar it made us 
«22; oh, Heaven 1 * merry!* 
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where.' To Miss Evans * is where we should go still, if you would 
let us. 

Don't forget my oatmeal. 

There is a large sheet from the Pall Mall Bank, acknowledging 
the receipt of seventy pounds * only.* I don't forward any non- 
sense letters come to you. This one inclosed has sex and youth to 
plead for it — so, Yours ever, 

J. W. 0. 

My kindest regards to Mary,' for whom I have made a cap, you 
may tell her, but couldn't get it finished before you left. 

LETTER SaO. 

T, CivrlyU, Esq., Scotsbrig. 

5 Cheyne Bow: Friday, April, 18, 1886. 

Oh, what a pity, dear, and what a stupidity I must sayl After 
coming safely through so many fatigues and dangers to go and 
sprain your ankle, off your own feetl And such treatment the 
sprain will get I Out you will go with it morning and night, along 
the roughest roads, and keep up the swelling Heaven knows how 
long I The only comfort is that 'Providence is kind to women, 
fools, and drunk people,' and in the matter of taking care of youF- 
self you come under the category of 'fools,' if ever any wise man 
did. 

There came a note for you last night that will surprise you at 
this date as much as it did me, though I daresay it won't make you 
start and give a little scream as it did me.* It — such a note! — ^is 
hardly more friendly than silence, but it is more polite. I wish I 
hadn't sent him that kind message. Virtue (forgiveness of wrong, 
'milk of human kindness,' and all that sort of ' damned thing *) 
being ' ever its own reward, unless something particular occurs to 
prevent,* which it almost invariably does. 

There! I must get ready for that blessed carriage. I have been 
redding up all morning. Ever yours, 

J. W. Cakltlb. 

It would be good to send back Mill's letter, that Reichenbach 
might tell L5we * of it. 

> Famous * Oeorge Eliot ' (or some such pseudonym). * Sister. 

* A note troTCL John Mill— response about some trifle, after lonf delay. 

* LOvre (German, unknown to me) wanted to translate something of t 
and bad applied, through Reichenbach, to me on the isAi\^«c« 
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LBTTER 881. 
T. Oofiyle, Eaq., SootfUmg. 

6 Cheyne Bow: Toesday, April 17, 1866. 

Oh, my dear, these women are too tiresome! Time after time I 
have sworn to send on none of their nonsense, but to bum it or to 
let it lie, as I do all about * ,* and there is always * a some- 
thing' that touches me on their behalf. Here is this Trimnell! 
She was doomed, and should have been cast into outer darkness 
(of the cupboard) but for that poor little phrase, ' as much as my 

weak brains will permit.* And the Caroline C (who the deuce 

is she that writes such a scratchy, illegible haAd?) sends her love to 
Mrs. Carlyle, and proposes to ' to talk to her about Amisfield and 
Haddington.* 'Encouraged by your brother to beg,' &c. &c., 
complicates the question still further. Tes, it is the mixing up of 
things that is ' the great bad.' ^ 

I called at the Royal Institution yesterday to ask if Tyndall had 
returned. He was there; and I sat some time with him in his 
room hearing the minutest details of your doings and sufferings on 
the journey. It is the event of TyndalFs life! Crossing the hall, 
I noticed for the first time that officials were hurrying about; and 
I asked the one nearest me, 'Is there to be lecturing here to-day?* 
The man gave me such a look, as if I was deeranged, and people 
going up the stairs turned and looked at me as if I was deeranged. 
Neuberg ran down to me and asked, ' Wouldn't I hear the lec- 
ture? ' And by simply going out when everyone else was going in 
I made myself an object of general interest. As I looked back 
from the carriage window I saw all heads in the hall and on the 
stairs turned towards me. 

I called at Miss Bromley's after. She had dined at Marochetti*s 
on Saturday, being to go with them to some spectacle after. The 
spectacle which she saw without any going was a great fire of 
Marochetti's studio — furnaces overheated in casting Landseer's 
'great lion.* 

How dreadful that poor woman's* suicide! What a deal of mis- 
ery it must take to drive a working-woman to make away with 



> Rejichenbach^s phrase. 

3 A poor neuralgic woman, near Scotsbrig— a daughter of old Betty Smail^s 
(mentioned already?—' head like a moZZ,' Ac). 
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ber lifel Wliat does Dr. Carlyle make of such a case as that? No 
idleness, nor luxury, nor novel-reading to make it all plain. ^ 

Ever yours, J. W. C. 

LETTER 882. 
T. Oarlyle, Esq., ScoUHnig. 

6 Oheyne Bow, Cbetoea: Thursday, April 19, 1866. 

I read the Memoir* 'first' yesterday morning, having indeed 
read the 'Address' the evening before, and read in some three 
times in different newspapers. If you call that ' laudatory,' you 
must be easily pleased. I never read such stupid, vulgar janners.' 
The last of calumnies that I should ever have expected to hear 
uttered about you was this of your going about ' filling the laps of 
dirty children with comfits. ' Idiot I My half-pound of barleynsugar 
made into such a legend I The wretch has even failed to put the right 
number to the sketch of the house— 'No. 71' A luck, since he 
was going to blunder, that he didn't call it No. 6, with its present 
traditions. It is prettily enough done, the house. I recollect look- 
ing over the blind one morning and seeing a young man doing it. 
'What can be be doing?' I said to Jessie. 'Oh, counting the 
windows for the taxes,' she answered quite confidently; and I was 
satisfied. 

I saw Frederick Chapman yesterday, and he was very angry. 
He had ' frightened the fellow out of advertising,' he said; and he 
had gone round all the booksellers who had subscribed largely for 
the spurious Address, and required them to withdraw their orders. 
By what right, I wonder? Difficulty of procuring it will only make 
it the more sought after, I should think. ' By making it felony, 
ma'am, yourselves have raised the price of getting your dogs back.' * 

I didn't write yesterday because, in the first place I was very 
sick, and in the second place I got a moral shock," that stunned me 
pro tern/pore. No time to tell you about that just now, but an- 
other day. 

> Alas I that was a blind, hasty, and cruel speeoh of pow, good John*al 

* By London pirate. 

> Capital Scotch word. 

* London dog-stealers pleaded so, on the Act passed against them. 

* What I could never guess. 

II.— 18* 
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I have put the women to deep in your bed to air it It seems so 
long since you went away. 

Imagine the tea party I am to have on Saturday ^ night. Mrs. 
Oliphant, Principal Tulloch and wife and two grown-up daugh- 
ters, Mr. and Mrs. Froude, Mr. and Mrs. Spottiswoodel 

Did you give Jane the tilings I sent? * When one sends a thiog 
one likes to know if it has been received safe. 

Tours ever, 

J. W. C. 
LETTMl 888. 

The last words her hand ever wrote. Why should I tear my 
heart by reading them so often? They reached me at Dumfries, 
Sunday, April 22, fifteen hours after the fatal telej^m had come. 
Bright weather this, and the day before I was crippling out Ter- 
regies way, among the silent green meadows, at the moment when 
she left this earth. 

Spottiswoodes, King's Printer people. I durst never see them 
since. Miss Wynne, I hear, is dead of cancer six months ago. 

* Very equal, a thrifty Annandale phrase. 

' Scende da carrozza ' (De^li Antoni). 

' Picture of Frederick.' I sent for it on the Tuesday followiog, 
directly on getting to Chelsea. It still hangs there; a poor enough 
Potsdam print, but to me priceless. 

I am at Addiscombe in the room that was long * Lady Harriet's; ' 
day and house altogether silent, Thursday, August 6, 1869, while 
I finish this unspeakable revisal (reperusal and study of all her 
letters left to me). Task of about eleven months, and aad and 
strange as a pilgrimage through Hades. -^T. G. 

T, Ca/rlyle, S^q,, The MU, Dumfrie: 

6 Cheyne Bow, Chelsea : Saturday, Ai»il 81, 1808. 
Dearest, — ^It seems 'just a consuming of time' to write to-day, 
when you are coming the day after to-morrow. But ' if there were 
nothing else in it ' (your phrase) such a piece of liberality as letting 
one have letters on Sunday, if called for, should be honoured at 
least by availing oneself of it! All long stories, however, may be 
postponed till next week. Indeed, I have neither long stories nor 
short ones to tell this morning. To-morrow, after the tea-party, I 
may have more to say, provided I survive itl Though how I am 
to entertain, 'on my own basis,' eleven people in a hot night 
* without refreshment ' (to speak of) is more than I * see my way ' 

1 Oh, Heaven! 

* I did, and told her so in the letter ihe never received. Why should I ever 
read this again! (iVbfe o/ 1866.) 
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through! Even as to cups — there are only ten cups of company- 
china; and eleven are coming, myself making twelve! ' After all/ 
said Jessie, ' you had once eight at tea — ^three mair won't kill us I * 
I'm not so sure of that. Let us hope the motive will sanctify the 
end; being 'the welfare of others!' an unselfish desire to ' make 
twoBa-ings happy:' Principal Tulloch and Froude, who have a 
great liking for one another! The Spottiswoodes were added in 
the same philanthropic spirit. We met in a shop, and they begged 
permission to come again; so I thought it would be clever to get 
them over (handsomely with Froude and Mrs. Oliphant) before you 
came. Miss Wynne offered herself, by accident, for that same 
night. 

The Marchioness was here yesterday, twice; called at four when 
I hadn't returned, and called at five. She brought with her yester- 
day a charming old Miss Talbot, with a palsied head, but the most 
loveable babyish old face 1 She seemed to take to me, as I did to 
her; and Lady Lothian stayed behind a minute, to ask if I would 
go with her some day to see this Miss Talbot, who had a house full 
of the finest pictures. You should have sent the Address to Lord 
Lothian or Lady. I see several names on the list less worthy of 
such attention. 

Chapman is furious at Hotten; no wonder! When he went 
round to the booksellers, he found that everywhere Hotten had 
got the start of him. Smith and Elder had bought five hundred 
copies from Hotten! And poor Frederick did not receive his 
copies from Edinburgh till he had * telegraphed,' six-and-thirty 
hours after I had received mine. 

I saw in an old furniture-shop window at Richmond a copy of 
the Frederick picture that was lent you—not bad; coarsely painted, 
but the likeness well preserved. Would you like to have it? I 
will, if so, make you a present of it, being to be had ' very equal.' 
I 'descended from the carriage,' and asked, ' What was that? ' 
(meaning what price was it). The broker told me impressively, 
'That, ma'am, is Peter the Great.' 'Indeed! and what is the 
price? ' * Seven-and-sixpence.' I offered five shillings on the spot, 
but he would only come down to six shillings. I will go back for 
it if you like, and can find a place for it on my wall. 

Yours ever, 

J. W. 0. 
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On the afternoon of the day on which the pTecedinfl[^ letter wm 
written, Mrs. CarMe died suddenly in her carriage in Hyde Park. 
A letter of Miss Jewsbury's relating the circumstances which at- 
tended and followed her death has been already published in the 
* Reminiscences.' I reprint it here as a fit close to this book. — 
J. A.F. 

To Thoma$ Oa/r^U, 

* 48 Markham Square, Chelsea: Umj 86, 1866. 

' Dear Mr. Carlyle,^! think it better to write than to speak on 
the miserable subject about which you told me to inquire of Mr. 
Silvester.* I saw him today. He said that it would be about 
twenty minutes after three o'clock or thereabouts when they left 
Mr. Forster's house ; that he then drove through the Queen's Gate, 
close by Kensington Gardens, that there, at the uppermost gate, 
she got out, and walked along the side of the Gardens very cQowly, 
about two hundred paces, with the little dog running, until she 
came to the Serpentine Bridge, at the southern end of which she 
got into the carriage again, and he drove on till they came to a 
quiet place on the Tyburnia side, near Victoria Gate, and then she 
put out the little dog to run along. When they came opposite 
to Albion Street, Stanhope Place Oo^est thoroughfare of Park 
towards Marble Arch), a brougham coming along upset the dog, 
which lay on its back screaming for a while, and then she pulled 
the check-string; and he turned round and pulled up at the side 
of the foot-path, and there the dog was (he had got up out of the 
road and gone there). Almost before the carriage stopped she 
was out of it. The lady whose b]:y)ucham had caused the accident 
got out also, and several other ladies who were walking had 
stopped round the dog. The lady spoke to her; but he could not 
hear what she said, and the other ladies spoke. She then lifted 
the dog into the carriage, and got in herself. He asked if the 
little dog was hurt; but he thinks she did not hear him, as car- 
riages were passing. He heard the dog squeak as if she had been 
feeling it (nothing but a toe was hurt); this was the last sound or 
sigh he ever heard from her place of fate. He went on towards 
Hyde Park Corner, turned there and drove past the Duke of Wel- 
lington's Achilles figure, up the drive to the Serpentine and past 
it, and came round by the road where the dog was hurt, past the 
Buke of Wellington's house and past the gate opposite St. George's. 
Getting no sign (noticing only the two hands laid on the lap, palm 
uppermost the right hand, reverse way the left, and all motion- 
less), he turned into the Serpentine drive again; but after a few 
yards, feeling a little surprised, he looked back, and, seeing her in 
the same posture, became alarmed, made for the streetward en- 
trance into the Park a few yards westward of gatekeeper's lodge, 
and asked a lady to look in; and she said what we know, and she 
addressed a gentleman who confirmed her fears. It was then fully 
a quarter past four; going on to twenty minutes (but nearer the 

* Mrs. Carlyle's coachman. 
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quarter); of this he is quite certain. She was leaning back in one 
corner of the carriage, rugs spread over her knees ; her eyes were 
closed, and her upper lip slightly, slightly opened. Those who 
saw her at the hospital and when in the carriage speak of the 
beautiful expression upon her face. 

' On that miserable night, when we were preparing to receive 
her, Mrs. Warren * came to me and said, that one time, when she 
was very ill, she said to her, that when the last had come, she was 
to go imstairs into the closet of the spare room and there she 
would nnd two wax candles wrapt in paper, and that those were 
to be lighted and burned. She said that after she came to live in 
London she wanted to give a party; her mother wished everything 
to be very nice, and went out and bought candles and confection- 
ery, and set out a table, and lighted the room quite splendidly, 
and called her to come and see it when all was prepared. Sne 
was angry; she said people would say she was extravagant, and 
would ruin her husband. • She took away two of the candles and 
some of the cakes. Her mother was hurt and began to weep. She 
was pained at once at what she had done; she tried to comfort 
her, and was dreadfully sorry. She took the candles and wrapped 
them up, and put them where they could be easily found. We 
found them and lighted them, and did as she desired. 

'G. E. J.' 

What a strange, beautiful, sublime and almost terrible little 
action; silently resolved on, and kept silent from all the earth for 
perhaps twenty-four years I I never heard a whisper of it, and 
yet see it to be true. The visit must iiave been about 1837; I re- 
member the soiree right well; the resolution, bright as with 
heavenly tears and lightning, was probably formed on her mother's 
death, February 1842.— T. C. 

Mrs. Carlyle was buried by the side of her father, in the choir 
of Haddington Church. These words follow on the tombstone 
after her father's name: — 

HVBS LIKBWI8B NOW RESTS 

JANE WELSH CARLYLE, 

Spouss of Thomas Cabltle, Chelsea, London. 

she was bokn at haddington, 14th july, 1801, only daughtbb 

of the above john welsh, and of oracb welsh, capleoill, 

duvfriesshire, his wife. in hbb bright existence she 

had more sorrows than are common; but also a soft 

invincxbiltty, a clearness of discernment, and a noble 

loyalty of heart, which are rare. for forty years she • 

was the true and ever-loving helpmate of her husband, 

and by act and word unweariedly forwarded him, as none 

elbe gould, in all of worthy, that he did or attempted. 

she died at london, 21 st april, 1866; suddenly snatched 

away from hoc, and the light of his life, as if gone out. 

> The housekeeper in Oheyne Row. 
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